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TO   MONSIEUR    L'ABBE    DUBOIS, 

CHANOINE   HONORAIRE   DE    COUTANCES. 

MONSIEUR  L'ABB£  :  I  have  read  the  Pratique  du  Zele 
Ecclesias'ique  with  the  most  lively  interest.  By  the 
publication  of  this  excellent  book  you  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  religion  and  of  the  Clergy.  Everything 
there  breathes  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  not  less  Chris 
tian  faith,  piety,  and  love.  I  know  nothing  more  fitted 
for  the  restoration  and  reanimation  of  all  sacerdotal  vir 
tues.  You  will  receive  the  reward  which  you  had  a  right 
to  anticipate  for  your  labors.  Your  book  will  become 
the  Manual  of  all  Priests.  Sustained  and  encouraged  by 
your  exhortations  and  counsels,  they  will  work  with  more 
ardor  and  success  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  souls. 

It  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  me,  to  be  called  upon  to 
examine,  at  the  very  commencement  of  my  Episcopate, 
a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  happiest  fruits 
in  the  diocese  confided  to  my  charge  ;  accept  then,  Mon 
sieur  1'Abbe,  my  congratulations  and  thanks,  together 
with  the  assurance  of  my  affectionate  devotion. 

JACQUES  Louis, 

Bishop  of  Coittances. 

HOLY  ItEDEtMtorMBRARY,  WINDSOR 


From  the  Most  Rev.  JAMES  GIBBONS,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore : 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  published  an  English  translation  of  the  work  of 
the  Abbe  Dubois  on  '  ZKAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY.'  It  is  a  book  well  calcu 
lated  to  stimulate  the  piety  of  the  clergy,  and  to  impress  them  with  re 
newed  ardor  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  arduous  labors. 

"  The  excellence  of  this  manual  may  be  inferred  from  its  popularity  and  djffusion 
in  the  original  French.  I  would  be  delighted  to  know  that  every  priest  exercising  the 
ministry  in  this  diocese  would  be  supplied  with  a  copy." 

From   the  Right  Rev.  THOMAS  L.  GRACE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.   Paul : 

11  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  having  reprinted  that  most  inestimable  book 
for  priests, '  ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY.'  Nothing  will  gratify  me  more 
than  to  have  this  book  in  the  hands  of  every  priest  in  my  diocese.  ' 

From  the  Right  Rev.  T.  MULLEN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Erie  : 
"* '  ZEAI.  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY,'  though  addressed  by  its  distinguished 
author,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  to  the  clergy  of  France,  is  a  book  from  which  the  ministers 
of  our  holy  religion  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  may  derive  much  useful  and 
solid  instruction  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  S.  V.  RYAN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Buffalo : 

"  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  you  have  brought  out  the  Abb£  Dubois'  excellent 
work  on  '  ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY,'  with  which,  in  the  original,  I 
have  been  long  familiar.  I  will  be  happy  to  recommend  it  to  our  clergy,  to  whom  tho 
perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  C.  H.  BORGESS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Detroit : 

"We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  excellent  work,  '  ZEAL 
IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY,'  by  L'Abbe  Dubois,  and  feel  confident  that,  by 
having  published  the  work,  you  will  not  only  merit  the  full  approbation,  but  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  the  clergy." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  P.  T.  O'REILLY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Springfield : 

"  You  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Priest  in  the  country.  I  mean  'ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY.'  It  is  an 
excellent  work,  replete  with  solid  instructions,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  R   GILMOUR,  D.D. ,  Bishop  of  Cleveland : 

"  I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  great  profit  your  admirable  work  on  the  life 
ind  duties  of  the  priest,  entitled  '  ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY,'  by  L'Abbtf 
Dubois.  I  consider  it  a  golden  manual  for  priests,  and  as  such  commend  it. 
The  priests  of  the  English-speaking  world  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  placing 
it  before  them  in  the  English  language.  May  it  find  a  place  in  every  priest's  library, 
and  be  a  daily  companion  in  their  hours  of  inner  life. 

From  the  Right  Rev.  JOSEPH  DWENGER,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne  : 

"  The  book  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  is  received.  I  shall  gladly  do  all  I  can  to 
circulate  it  among  my  clergy." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  JAMES  AUG.  HEALY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Portland: 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  not  only  for  a  copy  of  the  excellent  work  of  Dubois,  but 
also  for  your  publication  of  it.  It  will  be  commended  to  the  clergy." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  JAMES   O'CONNOR,  D.D.,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Nebraska. 

"  You  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  Dubois'  '  ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MIN 
ISTRY.'  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Vicariate. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  &  ST.  LOUIS. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


GOD  has  deigned  to  bless  our  humble  production  far 
beyond  our  expectation.  From  all  parts  of  France  we 
have  received  great  and  valuable  encouragement,  a  proof 
that  our  work,  trifling  though  it  be,  has  brought  forth, 
and,  with  God's  help,  will  continue  to  bring  forth,  much 
happy  fruit  among  the  Clergy. 

The  Zeal  in  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  has  been  favor 
ably  received  as  a  work  of  considerable  utility,  and  as 
destined  to  maintain,  and  even  to  kindle  more  and  more, 
the  holy  ardor  of  zeal  in  the  heart  of  the  Priests  special 
ly  engaged  in  saving  souls.  Many  venerable  Prelates 
have  even  expressed  their  desire  that  this  book  might 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  Priest,  and  become 
their  Manual,  and  their  Vade  Mecum.  Preachers  of  pas 
toral  retreats  have  recommended  it  in  an  especial  man 
ner  to  the  Clergy  whom  they  were  addressing  ;  and  it  has 
happened  that  the  honored  Pontiffs  who  presided  at  these 
holy  gatherings  have  kindly  ratified  these  recommenda 
tions  by  their  own  words,  augmenting  their  value  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  their  approbation. 

It  is  therefore  an  imperative  duty  that  we  should  pay 
the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude  demanded  by  a  concur 
rence  of  opinions  at  once  so  unanimous  and  devoted. 

We  have  received  from  pious  and  learned  ecclesiastics, 
whose  experience  we  have  consulted,  certain  observations 
of  detail.  We  have  endeavored  to  turn  their  advice  to 
advantage  in  this  New  Edition. 

One  of  our  excellent  brethren  kindly  suggested  that  a 
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few  pages,  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  learn 
ing  and  study,  as  bearing  upon  zeal  for  souls,  would  pro 
duce  an  excellent  effect.  We  have  gratefully  welcomed 
this  wise  reflection,  and  have  added  to  our  work  two  long 
and  entirely  new  chapters  upon  this  most  important  sub 
ject  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  considered  as  the  instru 
ment  and  element  of  zeal. 

May  these  additions  and  alterations  procure  more  and 
more  the  glory  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  ! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


THE  following  reflection  is  one  which  ought  often  to 
occupy  our  thoughts,  and  replenish  the  fountain  of  our 
zeal  :  "  A  Holy  Priest,  like  Xavier,  like  Vincent  Ferrer, 
like  Dominic,  and  many  others,  converts  more  souls,  by 
his  single  exertions,  than  do  thousands  of  ordinary 
Priests.  This  holy  Priest  draws  after  him  enormous 
populations,  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  by  his  holiness, 
which  is  his  sole,  or  at  least  his  principal  instrument,  he 
renews,  as  by  enchantment,  the  face  of  every  locality 
which  he  traverses  ;  while  generations  of  Priests  succeed 
each  other  in  their  respective  dioceses  without  effecting 
any  improvements  worthy  of  remark." 

It  is  true,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the  com 
plete  and  sudden  renovations  produced  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Church's  territory  by  the  holy  men  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  are  great  acts  of  mercy  of  which  God  is 
not  prodigal,  and  which  never  manifest  themselves  in  a 
constant,  regular,  and  universal  manner. 

Nevertheless,  holiness,  in  the  Priest  especially,  is  not, 
cannot  be,  unfruitful.  A  sacred  ministry,  instituted  in 
the  purpose  of  its  Divine  Founder,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  is  sure  to  produce  its  proper  fruit  if  it  be  fertil 
ized  by  the  holiness  of  the  Priest  who  exercises  it.  In 
truth,  dear  and  venerable  colleagues,  the  diocese,  wher 
ever  it  may  be,  to  which  we  belong,  should  we  be  able  to 
recognize  it  in  three  years  only,  if  all  its  Priests  possessed 
the  holiness  of  a  Vincent  de  Paul  or  a  Xavier? 

Influenced  by  these  considerations  I  have  composed 
this  work,  the  publication  of  which  will  produce,  I  hope, 
much  good,  if  the  God  of  all  mercy  deign  to  bless  it. 

To  rekindle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Priesthood  the  ardor 
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of  that  zeal  which  should  be  its  animating  principle  ;  to 
call  to  remembrance  those  noblest  virtues  without  which 
it  languishes,  and  with  which  it  works  miracles  ;  further, 
to  bring  that  zeal  into  practice,  by  showing  how  the 
Priest  ought  to  act  in  the  various  circumstances  of  daily 
life,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  various  persons  with 
whom  he  is  perpetually  brought  into  contact ;  such,  in 
short,  is  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted.  God  grant  that 
I  may  have  carried  it  into  execution  in  such  a  way  as  to 
procure  abundantly  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ! 

How  much  good  might  be  done  which  is  not  done  ! 
Is  it  from  want  of  zeal?  Yes,  often  ;  but  often  too  the 
good  is  not  done  because  we  never  even  think  of  it,  or 
because  we  set  about  it  badly. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  a  Priest  ought  to  be  zeal 
ous  ;  there  are  plenty  of  works  setting  forth  the  neces 
sity  of  zeal,  its  advantages,  the  various  qualities  which 
it  should  possess ;  but  the  daily,  unflagging  practice  of 
zeal  is  not  sufficiently  acknowledged.  A  man  thinks 
that  he  has  done  marvels  when  he  has  undertaken  any 
considerable  work  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  parish  ; 
forgetting  meanwhile  that  the  most  important  good  is 
that  which  the  pious  pastor  is  working  every  hour  in 
the  midst  of  his  flock,  in  asking  himself  continually, 
"What  can  I  do  at  this  present  moment  for  the  salva 
tion  of  souls?  What  advice  can  I  give  to  this  one? 
What  gentle  reproof  can  I  give  to  that  one  ?  What  sin 
ner  can  I  visit  to-day,  that  I  may  attempt  his  conver 
sion?  What  virtues  ought  I  especially  to  bring  into 
play  in  the  company  of  such  and  such  persons  in  order 
to  gain  souls  to  Jesus  Christ  by  good  example  ?  What 
duties  can  I  engage  in  ?  What  prayers  can  I  offer,  what 
penance  can  I  impose  upon  myself,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  conversion  of  my  prodigals  ?" 

Such  is  zeal  in  detail,  that  active  zeal,  the  importance 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  render  appreciated  by 
others,  and  in  reference  to  which  I  have  traced  these 
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rules  of  conduct  in  order  to  facilitate  its  exercise,  and  to 
assure  its  success. 

Any  one  who  may  think  to  find  aught  but  what  is 
purely  practical  in  these  pages  will  be  disappointed  in 
his  expectation.  Theory,  or,  if  you  will,  the  doctrine  of 
zeal,  nowhere  enters  into  my  plan.  Writers  enough  be 
fore  me  have  written  upon  this  theory,  and  exhausted 
this  doctrine.  Thus  the  clergy  are  generally  convinced 
so  far.  But  is  it  equally  the  case  as  regards  carrying 
zeal  into  practice  ?  I  think  not. 

It  is  on  this  account  that,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  I  have  never  ceased  to  point  to  the  direct  and  prac 
tical  means  of  saving  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
souls.  If  I  commend  a  virtue  ;  If  I  attack  a  fault  ;  if  I 
draw  attention  to  an  abuse  ;  if  I  venture  upon  a  re 
proach  ;  if  I  give  encouragement  or  advice,  I  have  al 
ways  before  my  eyes  my  fixed  star,  my  compass :  I 
would  say,  the  title  of  my  book  :  Zeal  in  the  Work  of 
the  Ministry  {Pratique  du  Zele  Ecelesiastique'). 

It  is  probable  that  this  book  will  receive  widely  differ 
ing  receptions  from  the  clerical  public  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed.  Some,  I  am  glad  to  think,  will  condescend  to 
honor  it  with  their  approbation  ;  but  others  will  doubt 
less,  equally  claim  the  right  to  criticise  it  on  more  than 
one  point.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

If  I  had  confined  myself  to  vague  and  superficial  gen 
eralities  in  speaking  of  zeal  in  the  ministry,  without  en 
tering  into  its  wide  details,  and  especially  into  the  prac 
tical  details  which  this  subject  involves,  it  is  manifest 
that  I  should  have  escaped  the  severity  of  many  critics. 
But,  inasmuch  as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  enter  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  Priest's  life  ;  as  I  have  proposed 
to  myself  to  accompany  him,  so  to  say,  in  every  step 
that  he  takes  in  the  parish  confided  to  his  care,  to  re 
mind  him  continually  of  what  he  must  do,  and  what  he 
must  avoid  if  he  would  labor  successfully  for  the  salva 
tion  of  his  brethren;  as  I  touch  upon  a  multitude  of 
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delicate  circumstances,  for  which  I  lay  down  rules  occa 
sionally  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  susceptibilities  of 
self-esteem  ;  as,  again,  more  than  one  reader,  placed  in 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances,  has  already  his 
path  marked  out,  his  course  decided,  his  principles  estab 
lished,  his  line  of  conduct  determined,  it  is  needless  to 
state  that,  if  the  rules  here  proposed  clash  with  those 
which  he  follows,  and  is  resolved  to  follow,  I  must  be 
prepared  for  criticism  on  his  part. 

Not  that  this  criticism  will  be  ill-natured.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  cherish  such  a  thought !  No ;  he  will 
merely  say  that  I  push  the  exigencies  of  my  moral  code 
to  extremes  ;  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  those  ecclesiastics  whom  I  am  advising ;  that  it 
is  easy  to  speak  in  this  strain  when  writing  comfortably 
in  the  retirement  of  my  library  ;  but  that,  after  all,  he 
cannot  for  his  part  see  things  in  quite  the  same  light. 

Without  wishing  to  weaken  the  force  of  whatever 
truth  is  contained  in  the  tempered  criticisms  which  I  an 
ticipate,  I  am  simply  content  to  say  that  I  have  used  my 
utmost  endeavors  to  avoid  all  exaggeration.  I  have  not 
pretended  that  all  my  recommendations  are  binding  sub 
gram  ;  but  I  have  said  everywhere,  explicitly  or  implicit 
ly,  that  in  proportion  to  the  Priest's  holiness,  so  would 
his  labors  be  blessed  in  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  that  in 
proportion  to  his  holiness,  so  the  more  gloriously  for 
God,  the  more  profitably  for  himself,  will  he  emerge 
from  a  thousand  difficulties  of  detail  which  daily  meet 
him  in  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry. 

Besides,  it  is  with  the  torch  of  experience  in  my  hand 
that  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  work  through 
out.  It  is  after  five-and-twenty  years  spent  in  the  Priest 
hood  that  I  have  composed  it;  and  it  seems  that  Divine 
Providence,  always  marvellous  in  its  ways,  has  called  me 
to  occupy  different  posts  successively,  in  order  to  qualify 
me  the  better  for  giving  useful  advice  to  all  my  col 
leagues. 
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Let  me  mention  now  my  several  offices ;  not  for  my 
own  glory  ;  God  forbid  !  but  to  give  my  readers  confi 
dence  in  me,  and  to  afford  more  weight  to  the  numerous 
observations  which  I  could  not  fail  to  make  in  the  various 
functions  which  I  have  successfully  discharged  since  I 
became  a  Priest.  Director  of  a  religious  community, 
and  of  a  large  school  of  young  girls ;  Curate  of  an  im 
portant  parish  ;  Superior  of  a  society  of  diocesan  mis- 
sioners  ;  Cure  of  a  parish  at  once  half  town,  half  coun 
try  ;  Superior  of  a  Grand  Seminaire,  with  the  double 
title  of  Vicar-general,  and  Member  of  the  Episcopal 
Council :  such  are  the  different  offices  which  have  been 
confided  to  me  during  my  life  as  a  Priest,  and  in  which 
I  venture  to  believe  that  I  have  reaped  a  harvest  of 
practical  information,  of  which  this  book  is  at  once  the 
memorial  and  the  storehouse. 

Perhaps  some  ecclesiastics,  having  never  exercised  the 
ministry  except  in  populous  towns,  in  Paris  for  example, 
will  hardly  gather  that  I  have  here  and  there  given 
recommendations  which  are  not  addressed  to  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  to  them  of  any  great  utility.  A  mo 
ment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  them  that  I  am 
writing  for  the  whole  world,  and  that  advice  which  may 
not  apply  in  one  quarter  may  be  most  beneficial  in  an 
other.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  I  have  not 
censured  a  single  abuse  without  knowing  most  posi 
tively  that  that  abuse  exists.  It  is  always  because  I 
have  met  with  and  lamented  it  more  than  once  that  I 
allow  myself  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  laity  will  be  tempted  to  read 
a  book  which  in  no  way  applies  to  them.  Yet  if  any 
should  care  to  peruse  it,  and  should  feel  surprise  at  the 
rules  of  conduct  there  laid  down  for  the  clergy,  and  at 
the  reproaches  addressed  to  those  who  transgress  these 
rules,  I  beg  them  most  earnestly  not  to  make  this  the 
ground  for  passing  an  unfavorable  judgment  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  which,  as  is  allowed  by  the 
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irreligious  themselves,  has  never  offered  such  an  exam 
ple  of  edification  as  at  the  present  day.  If  my  advice 
and  my  reproaches  apply  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
thankful  to  be  able  to  add  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
neither  need  my  advice,  nor  deserve  my  censure.  In 
venturing  to  lay  down  rules  of  conduct,  and  to  criticise 
certain  faults,  I  have  but  one  object  in  view,  to  enhance 
even  more,  were  it  possible,  the  glory  of  our  honorable 
corporation,  and  to  aid  all  its  members  in  acquiring  vir 
tues  pure  from  all  alloy. 

If,  with  God's  help,  a  sixth  edition  of  this  work  were 
demanded,  I  should  most  gladly  join  to  my  own  reflec 
tions  those  which  any  of  my  brethren  may  suggest  to 
me.  I  shall  therefore  thankfully  receive  any  observa 
tions  which  may  be  addressed  to  me,  and  willingly 
modify  my  original  thoughts,  if  others  should  be  sug 
gested  to  me  more  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

I  think  that  this  book  may  be  useful  to  all  Priests 
generally  ;  but  it  is  to  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  ministry  that  I  most  especially  recommend 
it.  I  desire  also,  and  most  earnestly,  that  the  students 
in  the  Grands  Se'minaires  who  are  already  in  holy  orders, 
should  read  it,  and  read  it  again,  with  the  utmost  atten 
tion.  My  reason  for  particular  earnestness  in  the  ex 
pression  of  this  last  wish,  is  that  men  of  high  standing, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  have  told  me  how 
much  it  was  to  be  desired  that  the  Pratique  du  Ztte 
should  find  an  abundant  circulation  in  the  Se'minaires. 

If,  in  contributing  by  my  labors  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  God  should  be,  however  little,  glorified,  the  praise 
be  to  Him,  the  God  of  Love,  for  ever  and  ever  !  And 
if,  by  this  same  labor,  I  have  been  useful  to  any  belov 
ed  brother,  I  would  ask  the  expression  of  his  gratitude 
in  intercession  for  me  with  the  August  Victim  Whom  he 
daily  offers  upon  the  Holy  Altar. 


ZEAL 

IN 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 


PART    FIRST. 

PRACTICE  OF  ZEAL  IN  SETTING  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE — 
THE  VIRTUES  SPECIALLY  NECESSARY  TO  RENDER 
ZEAL  EFFICACIOUS. 

i.  THE  first  requisite,  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  success  in 
the  exercise  of  zeal,  is  unquestionably  good  example. 
You  may  thunder  from  the  pulpit,  you  may  exhort  in 
the  confessional,  you  may  ascend  the  steps  of  the  altar 
with  a  show  of  fervor;  but  if  your  life  be  not  holy,  if 
your  conduct,  your  works,  contradict  your  public  teach 
ing,  your  private  exhortations,  and  your  seeming  devo 
tion, — your  zeal  will  be  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tink 
ling  cymbal.  We  must,  therefore,  take  for  granted,  that 
our  zeal  must  have  as  its  foundation  and  root  a  holy  life, 
really  edifying,  and  truly  worthy  of  a  priest. 

Of  course,  such  a  holiness  implies  necessarily  the  pos 
session  and  practice  of  all  virtues  without  any  exception; 
if,  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  pass  over 
some,  and  mention  others  only,  of  these  virtues,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  undervalue  those  which 
we  do  not  specially  recommend. 
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As,  then,  in  our  plan  it  is  zeal  in  relation  to  which 
everything  is  viewed,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  confine 
ourselves  to  showing  the  necessity  of  those  virtues, 
which  being,  so  to  say,  more  external  and  salient  than 
others,  strike  men  more  forcibly,  give  especial  edifica 
tion,  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of  the  holiness  of 
those  who  practise  them,  and,  by  a  necessary  conse 
quence,  act  powerfully  in  rendering  zeal  efficacious. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF  ZEAL:  ITS  NECESSITY  DEMONSTRATED  BY  POWERFUL 

MOTIVES. 

2.  I  AM  a  priest,  and  as  a  priest  it  is  certain  that  I  am 
bound  to  imitate,  in  an  especial  manner,  Jesus  Christ. 

Am  I  not  in  His  stead  upon  earth,  His  minister,  His 
chosen  disciple  ?  Is  it  not  His  own  ministry  that  I  am 
continuing  ?  In  my  most  solemn  functions,  in  the  con 
fessional,  and  at  the  altar,  am  I  not  another  Jesus  Christ, 
as  I  have  heard  so  many  times:  Sacerdos  alter  Christus  ? 
Am  I  not,  then,  bound  to  tread  in  His  steps  ?  Is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  me  to  regulate  my  conduct  after  His 
conduct ;  to  conform  my  will  to  His  will,  my  thoughts 
to  His  thoughts,  and  my  works  to  His  works  ?  Now 
what  has  this  Divine  Saviour  done  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  ?  By  the  most  wonderful  humiliation  which  has 
ever  been,  or  which  can  ever  be,  He  was  made  man  in 
the  bosom  of  one  of  His  creatures.  Yes,  He  truly  took 
a  human  heart,  and  in  this  heart  He  has  placed  a  furnace 
of  love,  which  He  kept  ever  constantly  burning  during 
His  life  on  earth,  which  He  cherishes  still  unextinguished 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  which  He  wills  to  be  kept 
alive  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  by  those  who  are 
sent  to  continue  His  work. 
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"The  love  which  was  burning  in  that  Divine  heart," 
says  Cardinal  de  la  Luzerne,  "  was  a  love  full  of  tender 
ness,  which  made  Him  run  with  eagerness  after  one  lost 
sheep ;  a  paternal  love  which  welcomed  His  poor  prodi 
gal  with  a  burst  of  joy  that  baffles  all  description  ;  an 
unwearied  love  which  disregarded  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  all  other  wants,  to  teach  and  save  one  sinful  woman 
of  Samaria ;  a  generous  love  which  shed  tears  over  the 
fate  of  ungrateful  Jerusalem,  the  terrible  fall  of  which 
His  prophetic  mind  was  already  discerning  ;  even  more, 
it  was  an  inexhaustible  love,  which,  from  its  desire  to 
manifest  itself,  longed  for  that  baptism  of  blood  where 
with  His  whole  body  was  to  be  baptized  on  the  cross." 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  Jesus  Christ !  Such  the  admir 
able  examples  that  He  proposed  to  His  priests:  Exemplum 
dedi  vobis  ! 

3.  Under  pain  of  damnation,  we  are  bound  to  love 
God.  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
cried  St.  Paul,  "let  him  be  anathema." 

How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  acquire  a  thor 
ough  conviction  that  we  love  God  sincerely  !  What 
blessedness  above  all  if  we  could  certainly  know  that  we 
love  Him  with  that  ardent  and  exalted  love  which  in  a 
moment  changes  the  most  guilty  sinner  into  a  most  per 
fect  saint. 

The  following  rule  is  very  useful  towards  forming 
some  estimate  of  our  love,  viz.  that  every  one  should 
ask  himself,  Am  I  animated  by  true  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  ?  Is  my  heart  longing  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  ?  Do  I  shed  tears  over  their  deep  errors  ? 
When  in  fervent  prayer  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  when  I  press  it  tenderly  to  my  heart,  when  I  ap 
ply  it  lovingly  to  my  lips,  does  the  thought  of  so  many 
unhappy  sinners,  whose  salvation  is  confided  to  my 
charge,  and  who  daily  crucify  my  Lord  afresh,  produce 
a  lively  impression  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ?  Are  all  my 
thoughts,  my  words,  my  deeds,  my  prayers,  my  labors, 
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my  sufferings — is  everything,  in  short,  directed  towards 
obtaining  for  these  erring  children  the  tender  kiss  of  re 
conciliation,  which  our  loving  Father  in  heaven  has 
commanded  me  to  offer  to  them  ? 

If  such  be  the  state  of  my  mind,  I  may  undoubtedly 
entertain  the  most  positive  assurance  that  .divine  love 
dwells  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

Our  zeal  is  in  exact  proportion  to  our  love  for  God ;  if 
I  have  no  zeal,  I  have  no  love,  I  am  dead ;  if  I  have  but 
little  zeal,  I  have  but  little  love,  I  am  lukewarm  ;  if  I 
have  much  zeal,  I  have  much  love  ;  then  I  am  fervent. 
If  I  am  wholly  pervaded  and  consumed  by  the  flames  of 
zeal,  then  it  is  an  undoubted  sign  that  my  soul  is  pene 
trated  by  all  the  fires  of  divine  love  ;  then  I  am  a  saint, 
an  apostle,  a  true  priest. 

To  love  souls,  and  not  to  love  God,  is  impossible. 
How  shall  I  love  the  images,  and  not  the  Divine  original? 
Can  I  love  the  souls  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
and  not  love  Jesus  himself  ?  Shall  I  love  sinners  even 
so  as  to  sacrifice  everything,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
heaven,  and  shall  I  not  cherish  in  my  heart  that  divine 
love  without  which  I  must  be  thrown  into  hell  for  all 
eternity?  It  is  impossible. 

A  zealous  Religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
when  on  the  point  of  death,  was  yet  so  joyous  and  con 
fident  in  his  salvation,  that  some  of  the  fathers,  deeming 
his  confidence  excessive,  admonished  him,  that  at  his 
last  hour  he  was  right,  no  doubt,  to  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  ought  to  fear  His 
justice.  "  What !"  replied  he,  "  have  I,  then,  been  serving 
Mahomet  ?  I  have  been  serving  a  faithful  and  recom 
pensing  God:  what  have  I  to  fear?" 

4.  I  am  a  Priest ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  by  my  vocation 
a  saviour  of  souls. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  physician  to  minister  to  the 
bodily  ailments  of  the  sick;  of  the  lawyer,  to  protect 
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the  interests  of  his  clients  ;  of  the  judge,  to  decide  with 
impartiality  ;  but  the  priest's  office  is  to  save  souls. 

Assuredly  I  am  not  a  priest  that  I  may  take  the  first 
place  in  the  house  of  God;  I  am  not  a  priest  that  I  may 
occupy  a  parsonage  in  idleness ;  I  am  not  a  priest  in 
order  to  store,  day  by  day,  my  money  in  a  strong-box, 
to  be  one  day  squandered  by  heirs  who  will  not  thank 
me  for  my  sordid  parsimony ;  I  am  not  a  priest  in  order 
to  take  part  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  finish  up  by  playing  cards  till  midnight ;  I  am  not 
a  priest  that  I  may  aim  at  preferments,  or  covet  dig 
nities,  from  which  faith  shrinks,  and  of  which  I  am  un 
worthy  from  the  very  fact  that  I  covet  them.  Further, 
let  me  say  more,  I  am  not  a  priest  in  order  to  wear  the 
clerical  dress,  which  distinguishes  me  from  a  layman  ;  I 
am  not  a  priest  in  order  to  bear  about  a  sacred  and  in 
delible  character  impressed  upon  my  soul ;  I  am  not  a 
priest -merely  to  say  the  divine  office  and  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  ;  but  I  am  a  priest  that  I  may  procure  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  by  laboring  zealously  for  the  salva 
tion  of  souls — of  my  own  soul  first,  and  then  of  those  of 
my  brethren. 

Such  then,  as  a  priest,  is  my  true  aim  ;  my  chief,  my 
ultimate  end.  Woe  to  me  if  I  propose  to  myself  an 
opposite  aim  !  . 

That  I  may  not  be  diverted  from  that  end,  I  must 
avoid  the  faults  just  mentioned — idleness,  avarice,  ambi 
tion,  love  of  play  and  of  good  cheer  ;  it  is  with  this  end 
in  view  that  I  must  say  my  office,  offer  the  Holy  Sacri 
fice,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  make  the  sacred 
character  which  ennobles  my  soul  respected  by  solid 
virtues  and  all  good  works.  In  this  way  I  am  really  and 
by  vocation  a  saviour  of  souls  ;  this  is  no  hyperbolical 
expression,  for  it  is  the  true  word,  the  word,  perhaps, 
which  best  conveys  the  impression  I  ought  to  have  of 
the  nature  of  my  profession. 

5.  Thousands  of  sinners  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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They  surround  us  on  every  side.  A  very  great  number 
die  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  Every  day  a  multitude  of 
souls  are  plunged  in  the  depth  of  hell,  and  there  they 
will  remain  forever,  loaded  with  the  eternal  maledic 
tion  of  God. 

Is  this  true  ?  True  ;  and  nothing  but  what  I  preach 
to  men.  Yes,  it  is  true  ;  on  this  point  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt.  But  if  it  be  true  that  before  my  eyes  every 
day  a  multitude  of  men  incur  damnation,  and  if,  again, 
I  am  by  my  calling  a  saviour  of  souls,  how  shall  I 
characterize  my  coldness,  my  indifference,  and  my  in 
sensibility  ?  No  !  with  these  thoughts  before  me,  self- 
deception  becomes  impossible.  Do  we  not  know  that 
all  around  us  in  our  parishes  there  are  lost  sheep,  and 
do  we  not  know  well,  or,  at  least,  may  we  not  reasonably 
presume,  that  many  of  those  unfortunates  only  wait  for 
a  single  word  from  the  shepherd  to  return  ? 

And  that  word,  which  would  cost  us  so  little,  we  do 
not  utter.  That  advice  which,  given  in  good  time,  might 
be  productive  of  such  happy  results,  we  do  not  give. 
And  those  prayers,  those  good  works,  those  penances, 
that  we  might  offer  to  God,  to  obtain  from  His  mercy 
the  return  of  these  prodigal  children,  are  matters  to 
which  we  scarcely  give  a  thought !  Forgive  us  our 
blindness,  O  Lord,  and  kindle  our  zeal. 

6.  A  multitude  of  souls  will  be  lost  forever  by  the 
fault  of  an  indolent  and  unzealous  priest ;  while  had 
their  pastor  been  full  of  fervor  and  zeal,  many  would 
have  been  saved. 

This  is  a  reflection  as  true  as  it  is  overwhelming  to 
the  priest  without  zeal.  A  few  words  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  it  in  all  its  clearness  before  our  minds. 

Let  us  suppose  there  are  two  parishes  whose  spiritual 
needs  are  very  great,  and  which  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  a  most  grievous  condition.  In  each  of  them  there 
are  the  same  number  of  sinners,  hardened  in  the  same 
degree.  Of  these  parishes  each  receives  at  the  same 
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time  a  pastor,  the  one  pious,  fervent,  animated  by  a 
holy  zeal  ;  the  other,  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  bad 
priest,  but  an  easy  and  indolent  one,  indifferent  to  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  sinners  ;  in  short,  a 
priest  without  zeal,  who  sleeps  on  quietly,  because  he 
performs  what  he  thinks  most  essential,  viz.  the  official 
part  of  his  ministry.  Let  us  follow  them  in  their  work. 
In  the  parish  wrhich  possesses  the  fervent  and  zealous 
pastor,  what  activity  there  is  !  what  a  revival !  How 
many  a  Lazarus  is  raised  from  the  dead  !  how  many 
prodigal  sons  return  to  the  arms  of  their  loving  Father  ! 
how  the  fervor  of  the  pastor  has  won  back  his  flock!  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  how  many  souls  have  been 
saved  ! 

How  great  a  torpor,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other 
parish  !  What  icy  coldness  !  What  holding  back  from 
the  confessional,  and  even  from  church  !  What  daily 
deepening  ignorance  !  What  a  hardening  of  the  soul  ! 
What  terrible  insensibility,  just  where  sin  is  greatest ! 
How  many  appalling  deaths  !  and,  as  a  necessary  conse 
quence,  how  many  lost  souls  ! 

Whence  arises  this  enormous  difference  between  two 
parishes  a  short  time  since  alike  ?  Is  it  not  clear  ?  The 
pastor  of  the  one  has  zeal,  that  of  the  other  has  none. 

7.  Oh  !  that  to  save  souls,  and  to  bring  them  to  Jesus 
Christ,  we  did,  if  not  so  much  as,  yet  the  half  of  what 
is  done  by  worldly  men  to  win  honors,  to  acquire  riches, 
and  procure  vain  pleasures  ! 

Shame  to  see  the  children  of  this  world  show  greater 
ardor  in  pursuit  of  worldly  vanities  than  we  in  obtaining 
for  our  brethren  the  imperishable  blessings  of  the  life 
to  come  ! 

They  run  after  honors  which  fly  from  them,  like  but 
terflies  before  children,  and  which  lose  their  vain  fasci 
nations  as  soon  as  caught.  They  heap  up  treasures  which 
they  do  not  enjoy  in  this  world,  and  that  cannot  follow 
them  into  the  next.  They  indulge  their  senses  and  their 
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bodies  in  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  and  when  they  least 
think  of  it,  death  strikes  them,  and  lays  them  in  the 
churchyard,  where,  under  a  few  feet  of  earth,  they 
moulder  away,  and  soon  lose  even  the  name  of  a 
corpse  ! 

And  yet,  to  obtain  these  honors,  these  riches,  and  these 
pleasures,  what  cares,  what  trouble,  and  what  anxieties! 
what  sacrifices  !  what  labor  !  what  distresses  !  nay,  what 
tears  ! 

What  then!  Shall  we  see  these  fools  run  panting  after 
vain  illusions,  and  shall  we  refuse  to  run  after  the  souls 
of  which  we  are  the  pastors,  which  flee  before  us,  guilty 
of  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Immortal  souls 
that  will,  to-morrow  perhaps,  be  plunged  into  hell,  un 
less  we,  by  the  activity  of  our  zeal,  open  to  them,  to-day, 
the  gates  of  heaven.  Jesus  !  merciful  Jesus  !  suffer  it 
not  to  be  so. 

8.  Again,  if  we  are  not  zealous  priests,  what  will  be 
our  ordinary  occupation  ?     If  works  of  zeal  do  not  oc 
cupy  our  days,  how  shall  we  employ  the  time  devoted 
by  holy  priests  to  such  works  ?     In  useless  readings  ?     So 
much  lost  time.     In   interminable  visits    that   are   not 
justified  by  any  useful  end  ?     Lost  time  again,  and  often 
scandal  as  well.     In    frequent    excursions   without  any 
object?     Lost  time,  dissipation,  enervation,  useless  ex 
pense,  are  the  results.     In  cards   and  festivities  ?     Lost 
time    again,    scandal,    prodigality,    the    spirit    of   piety 
evaporated,    proximate   occasion    of    many  sins.      How 
many  souls  we  might  have  saved  during  that  time,  if  we 
would  ! 

9.  We  are  anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  our  people. 
Independently  of  its   necessity  for   the   success    of  our 
ministry,  we  love  to  think  that  we  have  an   honorable 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  our  flock.     Blind 
that  we  are,  not  to  perceive  that  a  devoted  zeal  is  the 
only  true  means  to  obtain  our  end. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  is  thought  and  what 
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is  said  about  us  ;  we  are  not  aware  of  the  reproaches 
which  are  uttered  against  us.  People  are  too  polite,  or, 
rather,  are  not  candid  enough,  to  tell  us  of  our  failings. 
Since,  then,  we  are  left  to  our  own  reflections,  let  us  re 
flect  a  little. 

Who  are  those  among  our  brethren  whose  praises  we 
hear  most  of?  And  who  are  those,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  conduct  procures  them  more  or  less  censure  ? 

What  a  light  these  two  questions  throw  on  the  whole 
matter  !  We  must  confess  that  esteem,  respect,  admira 
tion,  affection,  praises,  are  the  lot  of  our  fervent  and 
zealous  brethren.  All  their  works  are  extolled,  all  their 
undertakings  approved,  all  their  ministry  blessed. 

On  the  other  hand,  indifference,  coldness,  disgust, 
sharp  criticism,  bitter  censure,  reproaches,  and  even 
slanders,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  want  of  zeal  is 
only  too  perceptible.  The  world,  and  even  the  most 
corrupted  part  of  the  world,  esteems  every  man  who 
does  his  duty,  in  whatever  station  in  life  he  may  be 
placed.  "He  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  office."  These 
words  have  been,  and  will  be  always,  words  of  praise, 
and  this  praise  belongs,  in  all  its  fulness,  to  the  zealous 
priest,  because  zeal  is  the  essential  obligation  which  his 
calling  imposes  upon  him. 

10.  Fervent  and  zealous  priests  edify  us  and  make  us 
desire  to  resemble  them  ;  whence  it  follows  that,  were 
we  ourselves  fervent  and  zealous,  it  is  most  probable,  or 
even  morally  certain,  that  we  should  contribute  by  our 
example  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  some  cold  and  indifferent 
fellow-worker. 

And  should  we  not  change  his  disposition,  we  should 
be  able,  at  least,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  cer 
tain  outward  works  which  he  never  would  have  executed 
if  we  had  not  taken  the  initiative. 

When  a  parish  possesses  a  zealous  priest  for  its  pastor, 
the  great  good  that  he  effects  by  his  ministry  is  spoken 
of  throughout  the  neighborhood,  the  works  of  his  zeal 
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are  published  everywhere  ;  crowds  hasten  to  be  enrolled 
on  the  register  of  the  confraternity  established  by  his 
care  ;  everybody  is  anxious  to  assist  in  the  instructions 
of  a  novena,  or  of  a  retreat  which  he  gives  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  for  the  strength 
ening  of  the  righteous.  The  coldest  priest,  when  he 
hears  the  praise  bestowed  upon  so  fruitful  a  ministry, 
will  necessarily  desire  to  meet  the  same  approbation  ;  he 
will  dread  a  comparison  which  will  be  wholly  to  his  own 
discredit ;  and  yet  further,  should  his  inward  disposition 
remain  unchanged,  his  external  conduct  will  no  longer 
be  the  same. 

How  many  good  works  owe  their  existence  solely  to 
such  motives  !  How  many  Via  cruets  erected  !  How 
many  congregations  organized  !  How  many  instructions 
given  !  How  many  pious  practices  established,  which 
would  never  have  existed  had  not  the  torpid  charity  of 
such  and  such  pastors  been  awakened,  excited,  urged  on 
by  the  edifying  zeal  of  some  fellow-priest ! 

ii.  There  is  another  benefit  infinitely  precious  which 
zeal  must  of  necessity  confer  upon  us.  It  will  preserve 
us  from  the  appalling  dangers  by  which  we  are  closely 
surrounded  in  society,  and  which  have  so  often  made  us 
tremble,  especially  when  they  were  strikingly  and  truth 
fully  pointed  out  in  the  instructions  of  the  retreats,  as 
we  were  under  preparation  for  the  priesthood. 

And,  indeed,  what  danger  can  be  incurred  by  one  who 
is  always  ready  to  engage  in  works  of  zeal  ?  In  such  a 
state,  if  one  be  only  animated  by  a  pure  intention,  what 
cause  is  there  for  fear  from  the  enemies  of  our  salvation  ? 
My  mind  constantly  occupies  itself  in  devising  new 
means  for  converting  sinners.  My  heart  sighs  only  after 
their  conversion  ;  my  strength  is  exerted  only  in  seeking 
them.  My  imagination  feeds  only  on  the  happiness  of 
seeing  them  ere  long  penitent  and  happy  at  my  feet. 
My  toils,  my  journeys,  my  penances,  my  prayers  are  all 
for  them.  What  do  I  say  ?  For  them  ?  In  a  word,  all 
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is  for  God,  to  Whom  I  reconcile  them,  and  to  Whose 
glory  all  redounds  with  such  marvellous  profusion. 

Courage,  my  soul ;  God  fights  for  him  who  fights  for 
God,  and  thine  own  salvation  is  most  sure  when  thou 
busiest  thyself  most  actively  in  saving  sinners. 

12.  We  have  just  spoken  of  the  joy  of  the  priest  who 
sees  a  sinner  at  his  feet  penitent  and  happy.     Should  a 
happiness,  so  pure  and  so  delightful,  be  the  only  recom 
pense  granted  by  God  to  a  zealous  priest,  such  a  re 
muneration    should    be    deemed    enough    to    fulfil    his 
dearest  expectations,   and    to    repay  all   his    care   and 
weariness. 

Where  is  the  priest  whose  heart  has  not  felt  the  deep 
est  consolation  in  hearing  the  sighs  of  one,  who,  after  a 
long  course  of  sin,  is  now  sincerely  penitent?  What  on 
earth  can  afford  the  holy  priest  a  joy  more  truly  divine, 
and  known  only  to  those  who  already  feel  it  (Datum  est 
nosse,  cui  datum  est  experiri],  than  those  tears,  that  expres 
sion  of  his  regrets,  that  touching  confession  of  his  faults  ? 
And  just  as  a  mother  cherishes  most  deeply  those  among 
her  children  who  were  the  more  difficult  to  rear,  so  those 
wandering  sheep  who  have  so  often  wearied  the  zeal  of 
the  good  pastor,  are  precisely  those  whose  return 
brings  to  his  soul  the  sweetest  and  most  abundant  con 
solation. 

Oh,  what  delights  there  are,  even  on  this  earth,  for  a 
zealous  priest !  And,  on  the  contrary,  how  deplorable 
in  every  point  of  view  is  the  condition  of  the  priest  with 
out  zeal ! 

13.  Now,  if  the  consolations  which  reward  the  zealous 
priest,  even  in  this  sorrowful  world,  are  already  so  sweet, 
what  will  they  not  be  in  heaven  !     There,  what  a  crown 
of  glory  will  be  formed  around  the  worthy  pastor  by  the 
multitude  of  souls,  who  will,  under  God,  owe  their  eter 
nal  happiness  to  him  ! 

Here,  reality  altogether  baffles  the  powers  of  speech  ; 
the  marvels  of  which  we  speak  are  infinitely  above  our 
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thoughts  and  our  words.  They  are  beyond  our  experi 
ence,  and  too  far  above  the  most  seductive  pictures  of  our 
imagination,  for  us  to  attempt  more  than  to  repeat,  with 
the  prophet,  these  words,  so  full  of  comfort  and  so  calcu 
lated  to  arouse  our  zeal :  "  Lord,  when  Thy  glory,  that 
glory  in  which  Thou  vouchsafest  to  associate  me  with 
Thyself,  shall  be  revealed  to  me,  the  measure  of  my  hap 
piness  will  be  full,  all  my  desires  will  be  answered,  I 
shall  be  satiated  with  bliss."  Satiabor  cum  apparuerit 
gloria  tua. 

14.  Let  us  now  see  what  have  been  the  thoughts  of  the 
saints  on  this  subject  of  our  meditations. 

First,  St.  Paul  utters  these  astounding  words  :  Optabam 
enim  ego  anathema  esse  a  Christo  pro  fratribus  meis— words 
so  astounding,  that  commentators  lessen  their  natural 
meaning,  saying  that  the  holy  apostle  desired  to  be  ac 
cursed  temporally,  not  eternally. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  used  to  say  that,  if  to  save  the 
souls  entrusted  to  him  he  needed  but  to  lose  both  eyes, 
he  would  make  that  sacrifice  with  unbounded  joy' 
Millies  optarem  ipse  CCECUS,  si  per  hoc  liceret  animas  convertere. 
(S.  Chrys.  Horn.  3,  in  Act.  Ap.)  St.  Bonaventure  pro 
tests  that  he  would  willingly  submit  to  death  as  many 
times  as  there  were  sinners  on  earth,  if  it  would  secure 
the  salvation  of  all  of  them.  (Stim.  Div.  Amor  p  2  c 
n.) 

St.  Gaetan  happened  to  be  at  Naples  during  the  revo 
lution  in  1647.  He  felt  so  sad  and  so  grieved  at  the 
sight  of  the  many  souls  lost  for  such  a  cause,  that  he 
died  heart-broken. 

St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  said  that  if,  by  dying  on  the 
spot,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  would  be  secured,  he 
would  gladly  risk  his  salvation  by  remaining  longer  on 
earth  in  order  to  win  souls  to  Christ;  whereupon  some 
body  replying  to  him  that  it  was  not  wise  to  risk  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  to  save  those  of  his  fellow-men,  he 
answered  with  that  firmness  of  zeal  and  confidence  which 
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springs  from  a  strong  faith,  "  Is  God  then  'a  tyrant,  Who, 
seeing  that  I  risk  my  salvation  that  I  may  win  souls  to 
Him,  would  thereupon  plunge  me  into  hell  ?" 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  said  that  a  priest  who  desires 
to  live  at  his  ease,  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
to  do  everything  which  may  be  good  for  the  health  of 
his  body,  will  never  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office. 

St.  Theresa,  when  she  read  the  lives  of  the  holy  mar 
tyrs  and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  used  to  say  that  she 
rather  envied  the  condition  of  the  evangelists  than  of 
the  martyrs,  because  of  the  glory  that  they  procure  to 
God  who  employ  themselves  in  converting  sinners. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  used  to  kiss  respectfully  the 
footprints  of  the  priests  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  saving  souls.  That  saint  had  so  excessive  a  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  that  in  one  of  her  holy  rap 
tures  she  said,  "  I  would  willingly  lay  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  hell,  to  prevent  the  souls  from  being  cast 
therein." 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi  is  much  to  be  admired  in 
this  particular.  "  Would  I  were  a  bird,"  said  she,  "  to 
fly  everywhere.  Oh  !  had  I  wings  like  the  birds,  could 
I  leave  my  convent  without  injury  to  my  profession,  I 
would  fly  this  very  day  to  the  Indies  ;  there  gathering 
round  me  the  children  of  those  poor  heathen,  I  would 
teach  them  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  so  as  to  win 
their  souls  to  Jesus." 

One  day,  having  heard  the  account  of  the  travels  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  she  turned  and  said  to  the  novices  : 
"  My  children,  let  us  ask  of  God  the  conversion  of  one 
heathen,  and  let  us  offer  for  that  end  all  the  good  that 
we  can  do  this  day,  or  rather  let  us  pray  to  Him  to  con 
vert  as  many  poor  souls  as  we  shall  make  steps  during 
the  day,  or  stitches  with  our  needles,  or  words  in  recit 
ing  the  divine  office." 

She  said  another  time,  "  Should  our  Lord  ask  me  as 
He  did  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  what  gift  I  would  have  from 
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His  bounty,  I  should  answer,  The  salvation  of  souls." 
One   day  some  one  found   her  sad,  and   in  tears  ;  and 
having  asked  her  the  cause  of  such  grief:  "Alas,"  said 
she,  sighing,  "  it  is  that  I  pass  my  life  uselessly,  doing 
nothing  for  the  service  of    God,   and  the    salvation   of 
souls."     And    yet   she  was   almost   incessantly  praying 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  ;    and  for  the  most  hard 
ened  she  imposed  on  herself  most  frightful   penances, 
such  as  being  clad   in   haircloth,  scourging  herself  with 
an  iron  chain,  self-torture  till  the  blood  flowed,  or.  burn 
ing  her  flesh  with  melted  wax.     One  day,  taking  in  her 
hand  a  crucifix,  she  exclaimed    in  a  voice  of  zeal  and 
fervor  :  "  O  my  Jesus,  Thou   didst  well  to  be  crucified 
for   sinners,  and    to   give    for  them  all  the  Blood  that 
flowed  in  Thy  veins  ;  and  would  that  I  could  follow  Thy 
example,  and  shed  my  blood  and  give  my  life  for  their 
conversion."      "What  a  shame,"  said  a  holy  man,  one 
day,  in  our  presence,  addressing  some  ecclesiastics,  "  if 
at  the  last  day  it  is  found  that   the   most   perfect  act  of 
zeal  and  love  has  been  not  the  act  of  a  priest,  but  of  a 
layman,  perhaps  of  a  poor  girl."  * 

15.  Such  are  the  principal  motives  of  zeal  with  which 
he  must  be  deeply  imbued  who  wishes  to  read  with  ad 
vantage,  and  faithfully  to  put  into  practice,  the  follow 
ing  rules  of  conduct.  Each  of  these  motives  might  be 
taken  as  a  subject  either  for  the  morning  devotion,  or 
for  the  evening  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  will 
be  very  useful  to  read  this  chapter  again  frequently,  es 
pecially  if  any  one  should  perceive  that  the  fervor  of 
his  zeal  seems  to  be  cooling  down. 

*  P.  Gloriot,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ARRIVAL    IN     A     PARISH. THE     CONDUCT     OF    THE    PRIEST 

DURING    THE    FIRST     FEW    DAYS    AFTER     HIS    ARRIVAL.  — 
WHAT  VIRTUES  SHOULD  BE    IMMEDIATELY  PUT    FORWARD. 

1 6.  WE  shall  not  treat  of  any  particular  virtue  in  this 
chapter.  The  priest  must  in  the  beginning  of  his  min 
istry  set  an  example,  not  of  any  one  particular  virtue, 
but  of  all  virtues  combined.  On  making  his  first  ap 
pearance  in  the  parish  where  he  is  to  exercise  his  zeal, 
he  cannot  be  too  guarded  in  his  behavior.  We  do  not 
always  know  to  what  extent  we  attract  the  attention  of 
those  whom  we  meet ;  every  one  is  anxious  to  see  the 
new  pastor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  anxious  not  only  to 
see  him,  but  to  form  an  opinion  of  him  ;  and  this  first 
opinion  is  the  important  point.  Man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  forms  his  judgment  at  first  sight.  Few  persons 
can  look  at  a  thing  without  giving  an  immediate  verdict 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

On  what  ground  then  shall  our  beginner  be  judged  ? 
His  virtues  and  his  defects  are  yet  unseen  ;  his  habits, 
his  tastes,  his  character,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  which 
cannot  be  perceived  at  first  sight — are  unknown  to  the 
multitude.  They  will  form  their  opinion  solely  from 
outward  appearances.  True,  the  outward  man  alone 
stands  before  the  public  view,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  outward  man  is  there.  Everybody  will  observe, 
and  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  the  expression,  the 
bearing,  the  manners,  the  looks,  the  dress,  the  counte 
nance,  gloomy  or  cheerful,  gentle  or  stern,  of  the  new 
priest  ;  his  first  words  especially  will  make  a  great  im 
pression  ;  it  will  be  noticed  whether  they  are  grave,  dis 
creet,  and  pious,  or,  on  the  contrary,  trifling,  rallying, 
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and  unedifying.  After  that,  each  withdraws,  carrying 
with  him  in  his  mind  the  result  of  the  whole  impression, 
and  before  the  sun  sets  all  have  passed  sentence  on  the 
new-comer. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  first  sentence  is  without  an 
appeal  ;  before  declaring  their  judgment  irrevocably, 
grave  and  prudent  men  will  see  the  new  priest  at  work  ; 
but,  among  the  mass,  wise  men  always  form  the  minor 
ity.  All,  or  nearly  all,  have  formed  their  judgment  ;  all 
will  try  to  prove  that  they  have  formed  a  correct  judg 
ment  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  often  in  such  cases  this 
judgment  will  be  maintained,  because,  in  truth,  the  first 
glance  will  be  justified.  These  various  reflections  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  priest  coming  into  a 
parish  to  exercise  the  holy  ministry  must  be  more  watch 
ful  over  himself  than  even  his  parishioners  are,  who  are 
scrutinizing  his  conduct.  Let  us  now  enter  fully  into 
the  details  of  the  subject,  and  lay  down  those  rules  of 
conduct  which,  in  such  circumstances,  are  suggested  by 
a  thoughtful  zeal. 

17.  First,  he  must  be  firmly  resolved  to  establish  in 
the  parish  the  reputation  of  a  pious  priest,  full  of  fervor 
and  zeal ;  and  he  must  say  to  himself  decidedly  :  "  Such 
is  the  opinion  that  everybody  shall  have  of  me  from  the 
first ;  yes,  all  my  parishioners  shall  be  convinced  at  once, 
by  looking  at  me,  that  I  am  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  I  am  living  His  life,  and  that  my  pious 
and  modest  exterior  is  the  effluence  of  the  holy  fervor 
which  burns  in  my  soul." 

When  a  priest  has  resolutely  laid  down  his  course  of 
life  in  this  manner,  and  frequently  recalls  this  determi 
nation  to  his  mind,  a  moderate  degree  of  tact  and  judg 
ment  will  suffice  to  show  in  each  circumstance,  and  even 
in  the  most  minute  details,  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  priest 
has  not  given  his  particular  attention  to  this  fundamental 
point,  he  is  less  on  his  guard  ;  he  will  allow  himself  some 
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habits,  some  liberties,  or  utter  some  incautious  expres 
sions,  from  which  will  result  those  painful  prejudices  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above. 

18.  A    priest  would  be   guilty  of    great   indiscretion 
should  he  make  his  first  appearance  in  the  parish  in 
the  manner  which  is  called  in  legal  phrase  "  an  inspec 
tion." 

For  instance,  a  priest  is  called  by  his  Bishop  to  an 
other  cure  of  souls  ;  he  is  not  much  attached  to  that 
which  he  occupies  at  present  ;  still  he  would  not  like  to 
leave,  unless  that  which  is  offered  him  holds  out  greater 
attractions.  What  shall  he  do  ?  To  answer  immediately 
that  he  accepts  the  proposal  is  that  which  the  voice  of 
God  whispers  to  him,  and  which  a  hol)r  priest  would  cer 
tainly  do  ;  but  the  voice  of  nature  is  not  that  of  grace  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  voice  of  nature  is  the  voice  to 
which  men  listen  ;  so  the  answer  to  the  Bishop  is  de 
ferred  for  some  days,  and  during  that  time  much  infor 
mation  is  gathered  from  different  quarters,  perhaps  even 
a  secret  visit  paid  to  the  parish.  Parsonage,  garden, 
church,  sacristy,  ornaments,  all  are  inspected,  under  a 
quasi-incognito.  The  answer  is  no  longer  deferred,  but 
what  is  the  result  ? 

If  he  accepts  the  offer,  and  becomes  the  priest  of  the 
new  parish,  the  parishioners  discover  very  soon  that  the 
new  pastor  has  made  a  previous  inspection  of  the  local 
ity,  and  that  the  salvation  of  their  souls  was  not  of  so 
much  importance  in  his  eyes  as  the  greater  amount  of 
temporal  convenience  that  his  new  sphere  offered. 

Should  he  refuse,  and  remain  at  his  former  post,  his 
parishioners  will  soon  know  that  a  new  charge  has  been 
offered  to  him,  that  he  has  made  very  careful  inquiries 
respecting  it,  and  that  if  he  remains  among  them,  it  is 
because  he  does  not  find  a  better  position  elsewhere. 
Many  a  priest  has  had  to  deplore  such  want  of  caution. 

19.  A  priest's  dress  should  be  neat,  but  simple  ;  but 
neatness  must  not  become  elegance,  nor  simplicity  de- 
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generate  into  slovenliness ;  nothing  on  any  account 
should  betray  worldliness. 

In  like  manner  (we  must  be  excused  these  details)  the 
priest  should  not  wear  too  rich  a  cassock,  especially  if 
he  lives  in  the  country  ;  there  must  be  no  rings  on  his 
fingers  ;  no  affectation  in  wearing  the  hair,  which  might 
give  rise  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
elegants  of  the  day  ;  nothing,  in  a  word,  which  might 
indicate  that  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the  toilet  ;  that 
too  much  care  is  given  to  attire,  that  there  is  a  desire  to 
attract  particular  attention  in  these  matters,  and  that  the 
priest  shapes  his  conduct  according  to  the  frivolous 
fashions  of  the  world,  instead  of  conforming  himself  to 
that  simplicity  which  becomes  a  good  priest.  We  must 
add  that  a  priest  ought  to  wear,  and  be  resolved  to  wear, 
always  his  full  ecclesiastical  dress. 

To  those  who,  perchance,  may  feel  disposed  to  criti 
cise  the  preceding  details  we  will  propose  two  questions. 
Why  have  all  holy  priests  followed  exactly  the  conduct 
here  recommended  ?  Why  are  we  in  these  respects  in 
perfect  agreement  with  all  the  preachers  of  pastoral  re 
treats  ? 

20.  Many  priests  are  not  cautious  enough  about  their 
deportment,  their  posture,  their  bearing,  their  manner  of 
walking,  and  the  external  indications  of  the  character  in 
general.  Some  priests  are  grave,  even  to  affectation  ; 
others  so  easy  and  careless  as  to  preclude  all  feeling  of 
respect  for  them. 

The  deportment  ought  to  be  natural  and  without 
affectation,  but  grave,  modest,  and  piously  composed  ;  as 
for  the  gait,  it  should  be  natural  but  dignified,  and  rather 
slow  than  rapid  ;  all  those  frequent  and  sudden  move 
ments  of  the  head,  arms,  and  legs,  which  are  almost  always 
proofs  of  levity,  of  a  want  of  self-discipline,  and,  in  gen 
eral,  of  the  absence  of  piety,  should  be  avoided.  Be 
careful  in  these  matters ;  they  may,  perhaps,  appear 
trifling  in  the  sight  of  some  ;  nevertheless,  he  alone  who 
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carefully  observes  them  will  give  his  parishioners  reason 
to  say,  when  they  see  him  for  the  first  time  :  Our  new 
pastor  is  a  holy  priest. 

21.  We  must  speak  in  a  special  section  of  a  very  im 
portant  point,  the  modesty  of  the  looks.    We  said  before, 
that  all  eyes  are  directed  to  the  priest  on  his  first  arrival 
in  the  parish,  especially  if  he  comes  to  take  charge  of  it. 
If  he  is  examining  all  around  him,  his  looks  will  meet 
those  of  many  inquisitive  persons,  who  watch  him,  and 
who  will  say  that  he  is  himself  inquisitive,  light,  without 
much  modesty,  and  bold  ;  and   the  malicious  will  even 
say  that  he  has  impudence  in  his  look,  and  will  soon  give 
him  a  reputation  for  levity,  which  will  injure  the  fruits 
of  his  ministry  from  its  first  commencement. 

A  priest,  then,  should  never  look  about  him  with  an 
inquisitive  and  wandering  air,  nor  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
persons  whom  he  meets,  especially  upon  those  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Must  he  then  keep  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  they  appear  almost  closed  ?  No  ;  that 
would  be  affected.  The  wisest  rule  that  has  been  pro 
posed  in  this  respect,  is  to  direct  the  eyes  downwards  to  a 
point  four  or  five  paces  in  advance.  Should  the  priest 
think  proper  from  time  to  time  to  raise  them,  he  must 
try  to  give  them  that  expression  of  sweetness,  candor, 
and  modesty,  so  pleasing  to  every  one,  because  it  reflects 
the  serenity  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

22.  Let  us  next  speak  of  the  first  visits,  the  formal 
visits  paid  in  the  parish  ;  visits  that  are  not  only  obliga 
tory,  but  which  must  not  be  postponed  beyond  a  certain 
time.     It  is  here  that  the  conduct  of  a  priest  assumes  a 
greater  importance,  and  requires  a  more  attentive  and 
careful  vigilance  ;    and  so  much   the  more,  indeed,  be 
cause  here  judgment  will  certainly  be  passed  upon  him. 
Every  word   of    the    new   pastor  will    be  treasured  up, 
weighed,  interpreted,  reported  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
not  without    comments    and  constructions,   into  which 
severe  criticism  will  largely  enter. 
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Would  you  disarm  this  criticism?  Then  be  kind, 
open,  amiable,  natural,  and  without  a  shade  of  affecta 
tion  ;  speak  but  little,  and  slowly ;  do  not  interrupt 
those  you  converse  with  ;  show  that  you  are  interested 
in  what  they  say,  and,  when  an  occasion  offers,  throw  a 
few  edifying  words  into  the  conversation.  For  instance, 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  Cure,  should  you  be  his  new 
curate,  or  of  your  predecessor,  should  you  be  the  newly 
appointed  Cure,  will  generally  be  well  received.  A  few 
expressions  of  kindly  feeling,  and  of  satisfaction  at  being 
called  to  exercise  your  ministry  in  the  parish,  will  pro 
duce  a  favorable  effect. 

23.  We    may   notice    some   faults   to    be    particularly 
avoided  when  the  priest  is  thus  visiting  his  new  parish 
ioners  for  the  first  time. 

On  entering  each  house  he  should  say  to  himself,  in 
the  spirit  of  faith,  "  I  will  sow  some  good  seed  here." 
Animated  by  this  pious  thought,  the  priest  would,  at 
any  rate,  see  clearly  what  errors  to  guard  against. 

For  instance,  he  would  avoid  that  loose  way  of  talk 
ing,  which,  always  unbecoming,  is,  under  such  circum 
stances,  most  reprehensible.  In  like  manner,  he  will 
avoid  those  bursts  of  laughter  which  betray  imperfect 
education,  as  well  as  thorough  frivolity.  So,  too,  if 
Christian  politeness  condemns  exaggerated  gestures  and 
a  too  great  freedom  of  manner,  much  more  does  the 
decorum  incumbent  upon  the  priest  condemn  them  ; 
besides,  a  limit  must  be  set  to  that  excessive  merriment 
which  turns  everything  into  jesting,  and  confers  the 
character  at  once  of  a  good  fellow  and  a  jolly  priest. 
While  that  cold  and  crabbed  look  must  be  equally 
avoided,  which  would  cause  many  a  sinner  to  say, 
"Well,  it  is  not  to  him  that  I  shall  make  my  confession." 

24.  Now  to  the  church.    The  office  assembles  a  numer 
ous    flock   who   are  waiting   for    us    there    impatiently. 
Here  a   new  tribunal   is   erected.     If  the  priest  enters 
with  a  careless  air,   if  he  neglects  to  take  holy  water, 
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and  even  to  look  where  the  benitier  is  situated  ;  if  he 
walks  hurriedly  and  without  dignity  ;  if  he  adores  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  without  showing  any  marked  devo 
tion  ;  if  he,  during  that  short  act  of  adoration,  looks 
right  and  left  at  the  pictures,  the  statues,  the  side  altars, 
or  the  architecture  of  the  church,  then  he  is  already 
judged.  Probably  no  one  will  say,  "  He  is  a  bad  priest ;" 
but  no  one  will  say,  "  He  is  a  saint ;"  and  it  is  these  last 
words  which  he  must  force  from  the  lips  of  the  parish 
ioners,  if  he  is  anxious  to  establish  the  first  condition  of 
a  fruitful  ministry. 

And  let  no  one  say,  there  is  no  sin  in  doing  this  or 
that ;  that  is  not  the  question.  Are  you  anxious,  or  not, 
to  acquire  at  first  the  character  of  a  holy  priest  ?  If 
such  be  your  aim,  if  you  are  sincerely  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  piety,  let  your  face  reflect  the  very  image  of 
your  soul,  and  show  yourself  at  once  a  holy  priest. 

But  what  will  your  congregation  think,  if,  before  say 
ing  your  first  mass,  you  should  kneel  merely  for  a  few 
seconds  without  any  outward  collectedness  or  appear 
ance  of  piety?  What  must  they  imagine  if  you  should 
say  that  mass  with  extreme  haste,  without  seriousness 
or  modesty,  and  that  depth  of  feeling  which,  in  the 
saints,  touched  their  people  more  than  the  most  elo 
quent  sermons  ?  What  must  be  the  effect  if,  instead  of 
making  your  thanksgiving,  you  should  stay  in  the  sa 
cristy  talking,  and,  perhaps,  laughing,  so  as  to  distress 
and  scandalize  the  pious  faithful,  who  often  remain  to 
offer  their  private  prayers  before  the  holy  altar. 

O  how  important  is  attentive  self-watchfulness,  when 
performing  in  a  parish  the  first  functions  of  the  sacred 
ministry  ! 

Some  priests  seem  to  have  a  desire  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  their  voice ;  probably  such  is  not  their 
intention ;  but  they  swell  or  soften  its  tones  with  an 
affectation  which  is  noticed  by  every  one ;  forgetting 
that  if  every  one  ought  to  chant  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability,  he  ought  equally  to  avoid  every  semblance  of 
vanity. 

Some  priests  perform  with  the  utmost  haste,  and  with 
an  unpardonable  negligence,  those  offices  of  the  ministry 
which  make  no  show,  while  they  introduce  excessive 
pomp  and  magnificence  into  those  which  are  witnessed  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Why  do  they  not  see  that  these 
defects,  brought  to  light  at  the  first  moment  of  their 
arrival,  alienate  the  confidence  of  their  parishioners, 
which  might  have  been  elicited  by  that  amiable  modesty, 
that  pious  candor,  and  that  heavenly  demeanor  which  are 
perfectly  irresistible  ? 

As  we  are  still  in  the  church,  let  us  say  one  word 
about  the  first  sermon.  Every  one  will  agree  that  this 
sermon  ought  to  be  affectionate,  benevolent,  and  pater 
nal,  displaying  a  zeal  active  and  full  of  kindness.  Such 
should  be  the  groundwork ;  as  for  the  details,  it  is  clear 
that  they  will  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  congregation. 

25.  Amongst  the  works  of  zeal  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  priest  on  his  first  arrival  in  a  new  parish,  the  refor 
mation  of  abuses  will  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
When  a  man  leaves  a  well-regulated  parish  to  pass  to 
another  which  is  in  disorder,  he  often  feels  so  painfully 
affected,  as  to  prepare  at  once  for  a  work  of  extermina 
tion.  But  he  must  be  careful,  very  careful ;  the  rock  is 
not  far  from  his  little  bark  ;  and  how  many  pilots  have 
paid  dearly  for  an  imprudent  and  rash  manoeuvre  ! 

When  a  priest  is  struck  by  numerous  abuses,  the  great 
thing  is  not  to  destroy  them  at  once,  but  to  take  good 
note  of  them,  in  order  to  attack  them  later  in  tempore  op- 
portuno :  we  say,  take  note  of  them,  because  we  may  soon 
become  accustomed  to  them  as  our  predecessor  was, 
and  leave  them  to  others,  as  they  were  left  to  us.  They 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  ;  but  before  declaring  open  war, 
it  is  wiser  to  study  the  parish  and  its  spirit,  and  to  speak 
of  the  abuses  which  require  to  be  remedied  first,  to  those 
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persons  who  have  the  greatest  influence  with  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners.  We  must  see  if  they  cling  to  that 
which  shocks  us,  and  whether  in  attacking  a  particular 
abuse  we  may  not  raise  a  violent  storm  against  ourselves  ; 
because,  if  such  promises  to  be  the  result  of  our  en 
deavors,  it  would  be  better,  speaking  generally,  to  defer 
our  projects  of  reform. 

Should  the  abuse  be  so  crying  that  we  cannot  possibly 
tolerate  it,  we  ought  not  to  engage  in  the  work  before 
consulting  our  superiors  ;  and  then  it  would  not  be 
enough  solely  to  set  forth  the  disorders  engendered  by 
the  abuses  which  we  desire  to  reform  ;  but  we  ought  also 
to  draw  attention  to  the  inconveniences,  of  greater  or 
less  degree,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  attacking 
them. 

Suppose  the  case  in  which  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attack  an  abuse  directly,  must  we  be  disheartened,  and 
abandon  our  projects  of  reform  altogether?  Assuredly 
no.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  must  by  degrees 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  quietly  bring  them 
over  to  our  point  of  view  with  tact  and  discretion.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  show  the  in 
convenience  of  the  evil,  and  the  advantage  of  its  removal. 
If  the  first  hint  is  favorably  received,  another  step  will 
follow  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  this  manner  we  often 
end  in  gaining  our  object  without  trouble  or  violence. 

But,  after  all,  in  every  circumstance  of  this  kind,  the 
great  secret  of  success  is  to  gain,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  flock.  We  should  always 
begin  by  this  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  passport  granted  by  the 
parish,  by  the  help  of  which  we  make  many  little  excur 
sions  of  zeal,  not  only  without  danger,  but  even  with 
great  spiritual  advantage,  on  an  unfavorable  ground, 
where  a  haughty  and  too  impetuous  pastor  could  not 
venture. 

26.  When  our  projects  of  reform  consist  in  suppress 
ing  any  pious  practices  which  have  been  held  in  the 
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church  for  many  years,  we  must  deliberate  long  before 
we  make  this  suppression.  Such  pious  practices  often 
have  in  their  favor  an  origin  which  is  revered,  and  deser 
vedly  so,  by  the  population  ;  that  origin  ought  to  be  well 
investigated,  and  care  taken  not  to  excite  the  anger  of 
those  who  make  a  special  profession  of  devotion. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  not  wise  lightly  to  establish  any 
new  customs  which  tie  the  hands  of  future  Cures  for 
ever  ;  but  when  we  find  them  once  established,  it  is  always 
an  odious  task  to  destroy  them.  They  will  often  have 
been  established  by  some  venerable  pastor,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  simple,  and  whose  memory  is  still  blessed 
in  the  parish.  The  congregation  would  consider  that 
holy  pastor  as  insulted,  seeing  a  young  Cure  pulling 
down  that  which  the  former  had  raised  with  so  much 
piety  and  zeal. 

The  people,  without  doubt,  do  not  always  see  things 
in  their  true  light;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  weakness  of  their  judgment,  and  not  wage  war 
against  their  opinions,  even  when  erroneous,  since  they 
cling  to  them  quite  as  much  as  if  they  were  true.  The 
people,  moreover,  with  its  rough  common-sense,  will 
never  be  able  to  understand  that  piety  can  destroy  the 
works  of  piety.  Many  pastors  have  had  to  repent  of  en 
forcing  such  reforms. 

27.  If  the  rules  of  conduct  which  we  have  suggested 
be  followed  closely,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  happy  impressions  will  be  produced 
in  every  mind;  and  if  works  of  zeal  every  day  fortify 
this  first  impression,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  ministry  ex 
ercised  with  so  much  devotion,  wisdom,  and  piety,  will 
be  rewarded  with  abundant  fruits  of  salvation. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  warn  the  priest  to  be  upon  his 
guard  against  those  sudden  outbreaks  of  zeal  which  may 
be  called  freaks  of  enthusiasm.  Ardent  and  hasty  tem 
peraments  undertake  with  eagerness,  but  soon  abandon 
their  enterprises.  Such  men,  on  arriving  in  the  parish, 
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will  have  their  heads  full  of  twenty  schemes  at  a  time,  but 
instead  of  carrying  them  out  regularly  one  after  the 
other,  they  put  them  in  hand  all  at  once,  and  end  by 
failure  in  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  what  we  believe  we  can  finish  well, 
and  never  undertake  what  we  are  almost  certain  we  shall 
never  manage  to  accomplish.  Better  to  promise  little  to 
a  parish,  and  give  much,  than  to  make  brilliant  promises, 
and  give  little.  If  our  zeal  makes  every  day  new  de 
velopments,  we  gain  every  day  more  and  more  right  to 
public  esteem  ;  this  esteem  without  doubt  will  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  our  zeal ;  but  if,  after  announc 
ing  miracles,  we  execute  nothing  but  a  few  petty  pro 
digies,  we  shall  be  ridiculed  in  proportion  to  the  magnifi 
cence  with  which  our  miracles  were  announced. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GENTLENESS. 

28.  GENTLENESS  of  disposition  has,  indeed,  every  title 
to  be  called  the  key  of  hearts;  generally  speaking,  noth 
ing  can  resist  this  virtue.  The  most  zealous  and  ener 
getic  preachers  in  the  time  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
converted  a  far  less  number  of  sinners  by  the  holy  bursts 
of  their  zeal,  than  that  good  and  holy  bishop  by  the 
charm  of  his  gentleness. 

But  this  virtue  is  most  especially  that  of  the  priest,  not 
only  because  he  insists  upon  this  virtue  every  day  in  his 
instructions;  not  only  because  he  owes  to  his  flock  the 
edification  and  continual  example  of  all  the  virtues;  not 
only  because  it  was  the  virtue  dearest  to  Christ  and  to 
His  saints;  but  because  without  gentleness  the  priest 
will,  in  many  instances,  find  his  ministry  paralyzed. 
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In  certain  professions,  let  us  observe  it  well,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  dispense  with  this  virtue,  without  com 
promising  in  any  great  degree  the  success  of  his  office;  for 
instance,  when  he  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  by  authority 
what  he  cannot  obtain  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  Such 
are,  in  general,  all  places  where  the  occupant  is  empow 
ered  by  government,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  law.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  man  depends 
so  much  on  the  public,  that  should  he  not  gain  their  es 
teem,  confidence,  and  affection,  by  kindness,  gentleness, 
affability,  and  consideration,  he  is  left  so  completly  iso 
lated,  that  all  the  means  employed  to  assure  the  success 
of  his  ministry  are  rendered  powerless. 

This  latter  is  clearly  the  position  of  the  priest.  His 
zeal  is  fruitless  if  not  supported  by,  and  based  upon,  the 
confidence,  love,  and  esteem  of  his  people.  Though  he 
speak  with  an  authority  really  divine,  though  he  be  in 
deed  the  representative  of  God  himself,  though  he  may 
in  right  of  his  office  threaten  sinners  with  the  most  aw 
ful  punishments,  nevertheless  these  chastisements  not 
being  felt  at  present,  and  the  priest  not  having  the 
scourge,  the  lash,  the  prison,  and  the  fine  to  punish  the 
refractory,  obedience  depends  alone  on  the  good-will  of 
the  people;  and  generally  speaking,  obedience  is  refused 
when,  instead  of  gentle  persuasion,  a  sharp  command  is 
employed.  What  good  can  he  pretend  to  effect,  if  he 
estranges  heart  and  mind  by  hasty  words,  rough  treat 
ment,  and  harsh  reproofs  ?  How  many  obstacles  will  he 
not  encounter  at  every  step? 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  acquire  and  bring  to  perfection 
in  ourselves  more  and  more  this  important  virtue,  and 
let  us  meditate  often  upon  those  words  of  our  Divine 
Master  :  Beati  mites  quoniam  ipsi  possidebunt  terrain  ;  and 
these  others:  Discite  a  me,  quia  mitis  sum  et  humilis  corde. 

29.  The  first  step  in  such  a  case  is  to  gain  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  this  virtue;  to  consider  in 
One  or  several  special  meditations  the  advantages  which 
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it  procures,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  that  are  in, 
fallibly  the  result  of  the  opposite  fault. 

It  would  be  very  profitable  to  ask  the  memory,  whether 
the  unfruitfulness  of  the  ministry  of  many  priests  whom 
we  have  known,  and  still  know,  was  not  caused  by  a  want 
of  gentleness  on  their  part,  in  their  having  used  harsh 
and  sharp  words  in  some  delicate  circumstances,  where 
gentleness  would  have  gained  everything.  A  priest  may 
derive  great  benefit  by  observing  parishes  that  are 
known  to  be  well  administered,  wisely  regulated,  and  re 
markable  for  the  good  feeling  which  pervades  them,  and 
by  ascertaining  whether  the  pastor  of  those  fortunate 
parishes  is  not  a  man  of  a  gentle,  charitable  temper,  and 
noted  for  his  fatherly  kindness. 

The  practical  consequence  of  these  observations  and 
the  reflections  arising  will  be  self-evident. 

30.  A  priest  must  examine  himself  attentively  to  see  if 
there  be  not  some  sharpness  in  his  temper,  some  rude 
ness  in  his  manners,  and  a  too  impulsive  vivacity  in  his 
conversation;  he  must  ask  himself  the  reason  of  the  ces 
sation  of  his  intercourse  with  such  and  such  parishioners, 
and  why  they  have  now  even  become  his  enemies;  and 
he  will  often  find  that  gentleness  would  have  prevented 
these  deplorable  divisions,  and  that,  even  now,  a  sweet 
and  amiable  charity  will  avail  by  itself  to  arrest  their 
fatal  consequences. 

31.  Generally,  it  may  be  said,  if  we  fail  in  gentleness, 
it  is  because  we  fail  in  humility.     Why  do  we  give  way 
to  that  quickness,  that  roughness,  that  temper  ?     Because 
we  have  been  piqued,  crossed,  vexed,  humbled,  thwarted 
in  our  actions.     A  little  humility,  and  all  will  be  endured 
with  calmness,  and  without  the  least  injury  to  gentle 
ness. 

One  might  wish  to  find  nothing  in  one's  ministry  but 
consolations  without  bitterness,  success  without  hind- 
drances,  victory  and  triumph  without  struggles;  this  is 
impossible.  A  priest,  therefore,  must  know  how  to  bear 
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contradiction,  vexation,  and  humiliation,  with  that  gentle 
calmness  which  will  blunt  the  shafts  of  the  enemy,  and 
maintain,  at  least,  peace  in  the  soul. 

But  suppose  that  we  have  been  grievously  disappoint 
ed,  that  we  have  even  been  insulted,  provoked,  exaspe 
rated  in  a  thousand  ways  by  persecution,  sometimes 
secret,  sometimes  open.  Be  it  so;  you  have  been  injured 
before  man,  it  is  true,  but  you  remain  in  the  sight  of  God 
what  you  are,  neither  more  nor  less,  in  spite  of  your  perse 
cutors.  How  will  anger  benefit  you?  You  will  scandalize 
your  parishioners  without  regaining  their  esteem  ;  you 
will  lose  before  God  the  grace,  the  merit,  and  the  glory 
wherewith  He  would  have  rewarded  your  gentleness. 

32.  Some  priests  make  a  merit  and  a  boast  of  govern 
ing  by  authority;  they  rule  (they  say)  with  the  rod,  in 
virgdf erred,  and  nobody  stirs.  Thorough  despots,  they 
never  open  their  lips  but  to  dictate  orders  and  launch 
thunders  ;  the  least  resistance  irritates  them;  advice,  less 
than  that,  a  trifling  observation,  wounds  them,  and  elicits 
a  shower  of  hard  words. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  satisfied  ;  nobody  stirs  ;  their 
authority  is  respected;  no  one  dares  to  stand  against 
them;  fear  restrains  every  heart,  and  ties  every  tongue  ; 
they  are  triumphant.  Once  more,  they  are  satisfied;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  alone  are  so. 

Nobody  stirs;  it  is  true,  not  even  to  repair  to  the  con 
fessional;  for,  alas!  how  many  sinners  are  hindered  by 
such  discouraging  severity! 

Their  authority  is  respected  ;  yes,  outwardly ;  but 
could  they  see  into  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners,  could 
they  hear  the  secret  conversations  of  which  they  are  the 
subject,  could  they  hear  the  bitter  censures  passed  on 
their  harshness  and  severity,  what  a  disappointment! 

Everything  bends  before  them  ;  no  one  holds  up  his 
head  in  their  presence.  It  is  quite  possible;  but  what  a 
sad  triumph!  Oh,  how  much  rather  would  I  see  the 
child's  head  raised  to  gaze  lovingly  upon  his  father,  than 
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to  see  the  slave  crouching  to  the  ground  before  his  mas 
ter,  in  fear  of  the  scourge! 

What  is  then,  after  all,  the  effect  produced  by  this 
rough  and  severe  authority  in  a  shepherd  of  souls  ?  Here 
it  is  without  any  exaggeration: 

In  most  parishes,  and  especially  in  those  where  there 
is  little  faith,  such  a  shepherd  will  never  win  either 
esteem,  or  confidence,  or  affection,  or  respect.  His  flock 
raises  obstacles  and  difficulties  everywhere  in  his  path,  to 
drive  him  to  seek  another  post.  And  when  this  change 
takes  place  there  is  a  general  rejoicing  among  the  whole 
flock. 

In  some  well-regulated  parishes,  where  faith  is  strong, 
where  the  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation  is  paramount, 
such  a  pastor  is  tolerated.  Men  groan  and  suffer,  and 
long  for  better  days,  and  ask  for  them  in  their  prayers  ; 
but  they  are  silent.  As  for  affection,  confidence,  and 
esteem,  they  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  those  poor  hearts, 
bleeding,  crushed,  and  broken,  perhaps  by  that  very 
man  whose  mission  it  was  to  comfort  them. 

But  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  afflicting  than  all  that 
we  have  mentioned,  are  the  numerous  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed,  without  his  suspecting  them,  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  pastor.  How  many  sins  kept  back  in 
the  confessional!  How  many  consciences  sealed,  and 
sealed  every  day  more  closely  still,  by  the  severity  of  the 
pastor!  How  many  unworthy  communions,  and,  conse 
quently,  how  many  souls  in  hell! 

33.  Many  priests  are  deficient  in  gentleness  only  on 
certain  days  when  they  feel  indisposed,  and  towards 
certain  persons.  They  have,  so  to  say,  two  faces,  the 
one  smiling,  open,  affable,  gracious,  such,  in  a  word,  as  it 
should  always  be ;  the  other,  gloomy,  austere,  reserved, 
and  cold  as  ice. 

It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  one  single  soul  can  imprint 
so  many  different  emotions  on  the  same  face  !  To-day  it 
will  be  the  first  of  these  faces  which  is  chosen  ;  to-morroW 
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it  will  be  the  other;  why  not  the  reverse  ?  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  ;  and  how  should  I  know  it,  since  the  pos 
sessor  of  these  two  faces  is  as  ignorant  as  I  am?  It  is 
inconstancy,  caprice,  eccentricity  of  character ;  some 
times,  we  must  confess,  it  is  the  result  of  physical  ailment ; 
there  should,  however,  always  be  an  attempt  to  subdue  it 
by  an  effort  of  virtue. 

But  more  often  the  cause  of  this  change  of  face  is  the 
difference  of  character  in  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  in  contact.  For  instance,  such  a  person  presents 
himself  ;  we  love  him  on  account  of  his  intelligence,  his 
manner,  his  social  position  ;  this  is  sufficient  ;  an  amiable 
and  pleasing  expression  is  sure  to  greet  him.  Another 
person,  on  the  contrary,  is  without  intelligence,  and  has 
none  of  these  attractions  ;  a  stern  expression,  a  cold 
manner,  short,  sharp,  and  even  mortifying  words  will  be 
his  lot. 

The  first  has  wasted  an  hour  in  explaining  that  which 
wanted  no  explanation,  and  when  he  would  withdraw, 
we  try  to  detain  him  ;  the  second  has  explained  his  busi 
ness  in  two  words,  but  he  has  omitted  the  most  impor 
tant,  hurried  as  he  was  by  the  marks  of  impatience  and 
haste  which  met  him  in  abundance. 

The  greatest  inconveniences  result  from  such  change 
able  conduct.  If  the  benevolent  countenance  finds  its 
apologists,  the  austere  countenance  has  its  detractors  ; 
and  the  discontent  of  the  detractors  is  the  more  bitter 
in  proportion  as  the  praises  of  the  apologists  are  exagge 
rated.  If  the  austere  countenance  was  for  all  without 
distinction,  it  is  evident  that  all  would  be  equally  dissat 
isfied  ;  but  when  some  persons  are  as  kindly,  as  others 
are  coldly,  received,  it  follows  that  those  who  never  fail 
to  be  coldly  received  add  to  their  discontent  a  certain 
jealous  venom,  which  ends  by  making  them  indignant 
against  a  pastor  whom  they  would  delight  to  bless  and 
reverence,  if  he  treated  all  his  flock  with  the  same  ten- 
dernesss. 
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Oh,  how  this  painful  partiality  in  the  common  father 
of  the  whole  parish  injures  the  fruits  of  his  ministry! 
And  how  can  the  evil  fail  to  be  augmented  if  his  parti 
ality  can,  with  any  shadow  of  probability,  be  attributed 
to  motives,  the  smallest  suspicion  of  which  is  an  outrage 
on  the  priesthood  ? 

34.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  men  of  the  world 
are  excused;  ecclesiastics  never. 

When  a  man  of  the  world  is  angry,  and  exasperated  on 
account  of  a  trifling  opposition,  it  is  wrong,  no  doubt,  but 
generally  it  passes  unnoticed;  he  is  hasty,  very  hasty,  his 
friends  say,  but  he  has  a  good  heart;  and  there  the  mat 
ter  ends.  When  a  woman  of  the  world  has  not  exactly 
named  the  article  which  she  requires  to  complete  her 
brilliant  toilet,  her  face  flushes,  her  features  are  altered, 
her  rage  burns:  it  is  a  volcano  in  eruption,  an  earthquake  ; 
but  the  commotion  does  not  last  long  ;  and  all  this  pro 
duces  no  very  great  scandal.  It  would  be  otherwise 
should  such  outbreaks  be  remarked  in  a  woman  who 
makes  an  open  profession  of  devotion.  Such  a  woman, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  bursts  of  anger  for  mere  trifles, 
would  cause  much  scandal,  and  furnish  the  wicked  with 
a  dangerous  weapon  for  their  attacks  upon  religion. 

Alas  !  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  the  priest  him 
self  sets  the  example  of  this  fault  ?  He  whom  every  one 
wishes  to  see,  where,  indeed,  he  ought  to  be,  at  the 
height  of  perfection!  What  would  be  thought  if,  on  ac-' 
count  of  an  incautious  word  escaping  from  the  lips  of  a 
poor  servant-maid,  a  beadle,  a  brother  priest,  or  any  one 
else,  he  were  seen  immediately  to  frown,  to  knit  his 
brows,  and  to  collect  (if  one  may  say  so)  in  his  head  all 
the  elements  of  a  storm,  which  immediately  proclaims  its 
presence  by  the  lightning  of  his  eyes,  and  by  the  roll  of 
thunder  produced  by  his  angry  words? 

Oh,  what  scandal!  what  scandal!  if  a  priest  should  be 
guilty  of  such  excess;  and  how  many  acts  of  virtue  would 
be  necessary  to  neutralize  and  efface  it,  if,  indeed,  it 
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can  ever  be  effaced,  from  the  remembrance  of  his  par 
ishioners! 

35.  Why  do  you  speak  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  since 
you  know,  by  sad  experience,  that  each  word  that  drops 
from  your  lips  under  such  circumstances  lowers  you  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  your  hearers? 

But  you  reply,  to  remain  silent  is  painful  and  most 
difficult.  Granted;  yet  since,  considering  everything,  it 
is  easier  to  be  silent  in  such  a  case  than  to  speak  without 
bitterness  and  violence,  be  silent.  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  after  a  few  bitter  words  your  heart  will  be  calmed. 
Not  at  all;  the  more  you  say,  the  more  you  will  increase 
the  irritation. 

From  the  first  emotion  results  bitterness;  from  bitter 
ness,  anger;  from  anger,  violence;  and  this  devouring 
flame,  which  makes  rapid  strides  every  instant,  is  fed  by 
your  sharp  and  cutting  words.  Remain  silent ;  think  of 
God,  Who  sees  you;  silently  invoke  Jesus  and  Mary  ;  the 
tempest  will  have  passed  away,  your  soul  is  calm,  your 
neighbor  edified,  and  God  pleased. 

When  reprimand  must  be  given,  when  a  fault  has  been 
committed,  and  you  feel  obliged  to  reprove  it,  I  advise 
you  again,  either  to  repress  your  anger  or  to  postpone 
the  reproof.  "  We  must,"  says  a  pious  author,  "  calm  our 
own  heart  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  direct  the  hearts  of  others, 
and  to  remedy  their  weaknesses."  Passion  does  not  cure 
passion,  it  excites  and  inflames  it. 

But  the  fact  is,  you  say,  this  reproof  cannot  be  post 
poned.  Well,  then,  take  a  middle  course,  compose  your 
self  as  well  as  you  can;  point  out,  in  a  few  well-weighed 
words,  slowly  spoken,  what  ought  to  have  been  done, 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  must  now  be  done;  then, 
if  you  perceive  that  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  temper, 
stop  there,  and  finish  by  saying  that  you  do  not  feel  dis 
posed  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  matter.  If  all 
this  is  said  with  calmness  and  holy  moderation,  it  will 
give  the  most  favorable  idea  of  your  piety,  and,  by  a 
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necessary  consequence,   will  multiply  the  fruits  of  youi 
ministry. 

36.  Some  priests  are  rude  only  in  their  manner,  and  in 
externals.  A  person  who  sees  them  but  once,  or  casually, 
is  struck  by  this  apparent  rudeness,  and  naturally  infers 
that  the  interior  is  no  more  amiable  than  the  exterior. 

Nevertheless,  this  inference  is  wrong.  The  foundation 
is  good,  sometimes  excellent ;  but  as  this  foundation  does 
not  manifest  itself  at  once,  those  only  can  appreciate  its 
goodness  who  have  had  time  to  analyze  and  observe  it  at 
leisure.  It  is  a  pity  indeed  that  there  should  be  so  much 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  heart,  and  in  discovering  that  it 
is  as  good  and  gentle  as  the  exterior  would  indicate  the 
contrary. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  will  have  no  time  for 
such  a  study.  Besides,  they  have  only  one  matter  to  set 
tle,  some  information  to  ask,  a  difficulty  of  conscience  to 
clear  up  ;  in  short,  the  affair  may  be  ended  at  a  single 
interview,  and  even  in  a  few  minutes.  If  during  this 
short  time  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the  character  do 
not  manifest  themselves,  and  the  roughness  of  the  exte 
rior  alone  is  seen,  they  will  naturally  carry  away  a  very 
unfavorable  impression  of  the  whole  character. 

Hence  the  great  importance  of  correcting  any  outward 
roughness  or  bluntness,  and  of  making  a  rule  always  to 
give  a  kind  and  amiable  reception  to  all  who  present 
themselves,  even  should  their  conversation  be  dull,  or 
should  you  be  occupied,  and  really  desirous  of  being 
left  alone.  Above  all,  try  to  correct  any  harshness  in 
the  voice,  bluntness  of  manners,  and  cold  expression  of 
eye  and  feature  ;  be  careful  not  to  hurry  the  conversa 
tion,  which  is  always  the  case  when  you  come  to  the 
point  too  hastily  ;  when  you  multiply  questions  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once  ;  or  even  when  you  remain  silent  dur 
ing  any  considerable  time,  showing  thereby  that  if  you 
do  not  maintain  the  conversation,  it  is  because  you  are 
anxious  to  let  it  drop. 
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37.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  you  will  be  obliged 
to  refuse  a  request.     This  event  is   not  rare,  but  it  is  a 
critical    matter.     We  will    suppose   that   you  have    the 
best   reasons  for  your  refusal ;    we  agree  then  that  no 
concession  ought  to  be  made. 

But  take  care,  lest  the  force  of  these  reasons  by  which 
you  are  struck  make  you  too  harsh  in  repulsing  the  im 
portunity  which  besets  you  to  obtain  the  desired  object. 
Remember  then  that  the  more  pressing  is  this  importu 
nity  the  more  painful  will  be  your  refusal ;  if  to  the 
pain  which  must  accompany  this  refusal,  you  add  that 
which  your  harshness  must  cause,  you  will  inflict  a 
double  wound.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Soften  the  pain 
of  the  refusal  by  the  gentle  kindness  with  which  you 
explain  your  motives.  Should  your  reasons  for  refusing 
be  a  hundred-fold  stronger  than  they  are,  they  can 
never  justify  your  urging  them  with  passion  and  un- 
kindness. 

38.  It  is  especially  in  dissertations,   discussions,  and 
arguments,  that  gentleness  is  liable  to  be  lost.     Few,  in 
deed,  know  how  to  maintain  their  self-possession  on  such 
occasions  ;    and  what  painful   regrets  follow  these  pas 
sionate  discussions  ! 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  we  ought  to  collect 
ourselves  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  unite  ourselves  in 
the  closest  spirit  of  faith  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
as  the  point  of  departure  take  the  three  following  max 
ims  :  First :  I  ought  to  desire,  not  the  triumph  of  my 
own  opinion,  but  that  of  truth.  Secondly  :  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  my  opponent,  even  should  he  have,  as 
I  believe,  the  worse  case  to  maintain,  will  nevertheless 
say  many  things  which  may  be  useful  to  me,  and  which 
may  perhaps  modify,  and  that  considerably,  my  own 
opinion.  Thirdly  :  after  all  I  may  be  wrong,  and  conse 
quently  I  must  not  commence  the  discussion  by  obsti 
nately  clinging  to  such  silly  prejudices  as  tend  to  make 
me  suppose  that  I  am  certainly  right. 
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If  I  do  not  accept  these  principles,  I  shall  be  carried 
away  in  my  argument  ;  obstinately  weilded  to  my  own 
opinion,  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  perhaps  insolent  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate,  and  all  this,  far  from  increasing,  will 
seriously  diminish,  the  force  of  my  reasoning;  for,  if  it 
costs  little  to  submit  to  arguments  urged  with  gentleness 
and  moderation,  it  is  a  great  sacrifice,  of  which  few  are 
capable,  to  adjudge  the  victory  to  an  adversary  who  ar 
gues  with  passion. 

Besides,  if  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  always  see,  after 
a  hot  discussion,  that  if  we  had  spoken  with  more  calm 
ness  and  moderation,  success  would  have  been  more 
speedy,  and  more  certain. 

39.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  virtue  of  gentle 
ness  is  wounded  only  by  outbursts  of  passion  ;  we  see 
those  who  never  yield  to  those  impetuous  emotions,  and 
who   yet  offend   their  friends  and   neighbors  by  sharp 
speeches,  which,  like  keen   shafts,  inflict  a  multitude  of 
wounds  not  easily  healed.     These  words  are  sometimes 
coarse  thrusts  which  might  well  be  termed  coarse  inso 
lence  :  at  other  times  they  are  finer  thrusts,  malignant 
irony,    biting   epigrams,  the   more    keenly  resented   by 
their  object,  because  the  smiles  of  the  bystanders  ap 
plaud  the  refinement  of  the  hit.     Sometimes  also  equiv 
ocal,  obscure,  puzzling  expressions  are  used,  which  leave 
the  mind  disquieted  ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  mean 
to   express    dissatisfaction,    ill-temper,    or    some    other 
unkind  feeling.     All  this  more  or  less  wounds  the  vir 
tue  of    gentleness,  and   should   never  be  found    in   the 
priest. 

40.  Let  us  then  wage  a  constant  and   incessant  war 
against  all  those  failings  which  are  condemned  by  gen 
tleness.     Still,  we  must  not  let  our  gentleness  degener 
ate  into  a  feeble  and  yielding  cowardice.     Let  us  imitate 
the  Saints,  who  knew  how  to  be  firm  when   the  holy 
rules  of  the  Church  or  the  principles  of  sound   morality 
made  it  a  duty.     Let  us,  likewise,  be  firm  when  there  is 
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need  ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  firm,  let  us  also 
show  that  gentleness  has  not  been  destroyed  by  firm 
ness,  but  that  it  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  our  char 
acter.  Let  us  be  resolved  to  convince  others,  that  to 
be  firm  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  do  violence  to  our 
selves. 

If  we  have  habitually  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb,  and 
are  firm  so  to  say,  only  exceptionally,  we  shall  rarely 
find  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  pious  designs. 
Even  in  applying  rules  religiously  severe,  we  shall  find 
the  path  levelled  before  us,  if  gentleness  is,  so  to  speak, 
our  fulcrum. 

For  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  in  this  ;  ordinarily 
it  is  not  the  principles  which  irritate  those  on  whom  we 
wish  to  impose  them,  but  it  is  rather  the  sharp,  imperi 
ous,  and  often  unskilful  manner  in  which  we  attempt  to 
apply  them.  Principles  rest  on  very  reasonable  and 
very  wise  laws  ;  and  when  the  wisdom  of  these  laws  is 
brought  out  in  the  language  of  gentleness  and  kindness, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  sacrifices  which  are  obtained, 
and  the  difficulties  which  are  surmounted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    ATTRACTIVE    PIETY. 

41.  THE  great  aim  which  the  priest,  and  more  particu 
larly  the  pastor  of  souls,  ought  incessantly  to  strive  after, 
is  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  great  sinners  he  must  endeavor  to  reform  ; 
the  righteous,  the  saints  even,  he  must  endeavor  to 
render  more  righteous,  more  saintly  still — in  one  word, 
perfect  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

To  effect  this  transformation,  this  perfecting,  it  is  ab 
solutely  indispensable  to  implant  the  love  of  virtue  and 
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piety,  to  destroy  the  prejudices  which  always  more  or 
less  hinder  their  attainment,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
false  ideas  which  exist  concerning  the  service  of  God, 
right,  exact,  and  consolatory  ideas,  such  as  will  inspire 
the  hope  that  the  practice  of  virtue  will  procure,  even  in 
this  world,  lasting  and  true  happiness. 

To  render  virtue  attractive  :  here,  then,  is  one  of  the 
essential  duties  of  the  priest ;  and  how  shall  he  render 
virtue  attractive  ?  Far  more  by  his  example  than  by  his 
teaching  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  by  the  union  and  employ 
ment  of  the  two  that  he  will  succeed. 

His  moral  character  and  feeling  must  be  consistent, 
enlightened,  exact,  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  holy 
and  learned  priests  who  are  universally  esteemed  and 
loved.  Together  with  this,  let  him  set  an  example  of 
those  attractive  virtues  which  ravish  all  hearts  as  soon 
as  they  are  seen,  and  he  will  most  certainly  attain  his 
end  with  the  utmost  facility. 

We  have  a  most  important  observation  to  make  on 
this  point,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking 
of  gentleness.  When  we  say  that  piety  must  be  made 
attractive,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  stamped 
with  that  excessive  tolerance  so  enthusiastically  praised 
by  the  irreligious.  The  tolerance  which  violates  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  or  the  pure  laws  of  Christian  mo 
rality,  is  a  mere  prevarication,  which  may  win  the  ap 
plause  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  but  which  wrings  the 
heart  of  the  pious  faithful,  most  of  all  when  it  is  a 
priest  who  sets  them  the  example  of  this  cowardly 
and  pitiful  indulgence.  This  is  the  first  danger  to  be 
avoided. 

Here,  again,  is  another  hardly  less  to  be  dreaded ; 
against  which  certain  priests  strike,  and  are  sometimes 
wrecked,  believing  that  in  order  to  render  piety  attrac 
tive  they  must,  so  to  say,  secularize  themselves,  by  mix 
ing  in  society  and  worldly  amusements.  Blind  that  they 
are  not  to  perceive  that  such  conduct  does  not  make 
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piety  attractive,  but  only  proves  that  the  spirit  of  piety 
is  not  the  guiding  principle  of  their  life. 

To  discharge  most  scrupulously  all  the  duties  of  his 
august  profession,  never  to  allow  himself  anything  incon 
sistent  with  the  gravity,  dignity,  and  modesty  of  a  priest ; 
to  temper  the  rigorous  exigencies  of  sacerdotal  holiness 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners — in  other  words,  by  that 
happy  union  of  kindness,  gentleness,  cordiality,  and 
affability,  which  give  an  irresistiole  charm  to  virtue  ; 
this  should  be  the  rule  of  the  priest  who  desires,  as  far 
as  lies  in  his  power,  to  render  piety  attractive. 

42.  A  stern  and  too  severe  exterior  in  a  priest,  other 
wise  remarkable  for  exalted  piety,  tends  immediately  to 
give  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  notion  of  virtue. 

But  those  who  are  inclined  to  dissipation  and  negli 
gence  must  not  abuse  the  following  observations. 

The  piety  of  a  priest  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
is  not  the  piety  of  a  religious  in  the  retirement  of  his 
monastery.  It  must  be  fully  as  sincere  and  exalted,  more 
exalted  even,  in  one  sense,  in  the  priest  than  in  the  sim 
ple  religious  ;  but  it  must  manifest  itself  in  a  particular 
form,  and  as  it  is  intended  to  bring  souls  to  God  by  its 
attractiveness,  it  would  be  untrue,  and  deficient  in  an 
essential  particular,  if  by  its  repelling  austerity  it  es 
tranged  those  whom  it  ought  to  attract. 

A  priest  should  disengage  his  exterior  from  those 
trammels  which  hold  him,  as  it  were,  boxed  up,  and  give 
him  an  habitual  stiffness  which  he  should  regard  as  ill- 
timed  mortification  ;  he  should  not  keep  his  eyes  so 
fixed  upon  the  ground  as  to  condemn  himself  never  to 
see  further  than  the  point  of  his  shoe  ;  his  brow  should 
not  be  wrinkled  and  charged  with  heavy  clouds,  betray 
ing  an  uneasy  mind,  and  a  piety  painfully  exaggerated  ; 
nor  should  his  lips  be  compressed,  as  if  he  had  resolved 
never  to  suffer  a  smile  to  escape  him. 

Worldly  men  ridicule  and  jest  at  all  this  ;  and  pious 
and  sensible  persons  say,  more  temperately,  that  it  is 
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misplaced  affectation  ;  and  those  good  souls  who  are 
less  enlightened,  mistaking  it  for  the  sign  of  an  exalted 
piety,  despair  of  ever  reaching  such  a  sublime  perfection, 
and  lose  heart.  Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
outward  austerity,  being  useful  to  no  one,  and  giving  a 
very  unfavorable  idea  of  true  piety,  may  well  be  reformed. 

43.  To  engage  in  conversation  rarely,  and  with  an  air 
of  restraint ;  to   hurry  after  the  few   words   he  has  let 
drop,  and  to  manifest  a  regret  that  they  have  escaped 
his  lips  ;  to   introduce  matters  of  religion  at  every  op 
portunity,  and  often  without  opportunity  ;  to  speak  of 
it  without   tact  and  without   discretion  ;  to  take  a  sen 
tentious  and  authoritative  part  in  such  conversation,  and 
upon  this  harsh  and  arid  devotion  to  drop  no  balm  of 
unction  ;  such  conduct  is  certainly  unlikely  to  win  any 
one  to  piety,  and  will  provoke  many  to  say,  that  if  re 
ligion    demands  such  a    change  from   them,  they  shall 
never  care  to  become  religious. 

Jesus,  our  divine  model,  was  far  more  amiable.  What 
a  charm  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  exterior  !  What 
kindness  in  the  outpourings  of  his  heart  !  What  ravish 
ing  sweetness  amidst  the  most  vexatious  annoyances  ! 
What  touching  grace  in  his  discourses  !  But  also,  how 
many  hearts  touched,  consoled,  and  won  !  How  many 
inveterate  sinners  softened  !  How  many  maxims,  how 
many  rules  of  conduct  unheard  of  before,  and  entirely 
repugnant  to  our  nature,  accepted  nevertheless,  practised 
and  appreciated  through  the  winning  and  persuasive  elo 
quence  of  the  Divine  Teacher  !  Look  up,  O  priest  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  follow  thy  divine  model:  "  Inspice  et 
fac  secundum  exemplar." 

44.  Again,  if  in  the  cold  maxims   of  which  we  have 
spoken  no  exaggeration  is  observed,  yet,  unhappily,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  perceptible.    In  the  presence  of  worldly 
men  already  frightened  at  the  mildest  form  of  Christian 
morality,  the  maxims  of  an  exalted  perfection  are  taught, 
counsels  are  mingled  with  precepts  ;  the  speaker  will  be 
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always  throwing  himself  by  system,  perhaps  also  by 
character,  into  a  repelling  excess  of  extreme  severity. 
To  sinners  whose  weakness  requires  gentle  consideration 
with  the  precautions  of  a  true  zeal,  he  will  employ  the 
harsh  and  severe  language  which,  at  most,  is  suitable 
only  for  a  religious.  He  will  be  in  arms  immediately 
against  a  careless  word,  which  an  indiscreet  tongue  has 
let  slip,  and  which  it  were  better  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  he 
will  draw  out  in  theological  formula  any  point  of 
morality  which  may  be  lightly  transgressed  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  and  will  say,  as  from  St.  Thomas  and 
from  Suarez  :  Non  licet.  This  is  not  all.  He  will  give  vent 
to  bitter  tirades  against  the  hardened  sinners  of  the 
parish,  showing  his  entire  hopelessness  of  their  return 
to  virtue. 

Is  this  rendering  religion  attractive?  Is  such  devo 
tion  of  God  ?  Would  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  won  so 
many  souls  by  the  amenity  of  his  zeal,  have  approved 
such  principles,  and  have  made  them  the  rule  of  his 
conduct  ? 

45.  There  are  others,  priests  employed  in  the  ordinary 
ministry,  who,  mistaking  the  nature  of  true  devotion, 
pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  lost  in  some  indefinable 
ideal  of  false  perfection  which  repulses  sinners.  They 
are  supposed  to  live  in  so  high  a  sphere,  that  ordinary 
people  dare  not  approach  them  ;  and  only  a  very  few 
pious  souls  are  seen  gathered  round  their  tribunal. 

The  great  sinners  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  came  upon 
earth,  and  who,  he  said,  have  need  of  a  physician,  dare  not 
address  a  man  who,  as  they  think  and  say,  knowing  only 
the  failings  of  devout  Christians,  would  be  horrified  at 
the  recital  of  their  enormous  sins. 

The  injudicious  piety  of  priests  of  this  character  (a 
piety  which  should  on  no  account  be  confounded  with 
that  true  spirituality  which  is  the  glory  of  the  saints, 
and  which  is  the  very  sublimity  of  wisdom),  completely 
paralyzes  their  ministry.  Their  conversations,  their 
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reading,  their  public  and  private  exhortations,  are 
marked  with  that  devotion  which  in  some  respects  seems 
exalted,  but  which  is  not  always  a  devotion  ~f  God. 
The  world,  which  cannot  comprehend  such  a  devotion, 
calls  it  narrow-minded  and  pitiful ;  and  unhappily  we 
must  confess  that  it  has  this  character.  Thus,  to  value 
only  the  souls  of  a  chosen  few,  to  regard  great  sinners 
as  utterly  reprobate,  to  take  almost  no  pains  to  attract 
and  to  gain  them,  to  sum  up  all  piety  in  a  multitude  of 
insignificant  practices,  to  adopt  a  rule  of  perfection, 
strict  and  invariable,  and  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
as  holy,  and  really  worth  direction,  except  those  who 
submit  to  this  rule  ;  to  believe  and  admit  without  dis 
crimination  all  that  these  eminent  souls  relate  of  their 
inner  life,  and  the  wonders  which  are  worked  there  ;  to 
oblige  them  to  put  all  this  in  writing,  without  ascertain 
ing  whether  these  lofty  effects  are  based  on  a  deep  humil 
ity  ;  let  us  confess  that  we  have  here  marks  of  a  piety 
exceedingly  narrow  and  unenlightened. 

A  man  employed  in  ordinary  parish  work,  if  he  bears 
this  character,  will  not  effect  a  tenth  part  of  the  good 
required  of  him  ;  he  will  not  possess  that  frank,  spiritual, 
and  attractive  piety  which  alone  is  loved,  and  is  able  to 
win  the  heart. 

Without  doubt  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
highest  paths  of  perfection  ;  without  doubt  he  ought  to 
cultivate  with  the  greatest  care  the  souls  beloved  by  God, 
who  are  called  to  walk  in  these  paths  ;  and,  unfortunate 
ly,  these  poor  souls  are  only  too  often  abandoned  and 
deprived  of  the  extraordinary  help  they  need  so  much 
in  their  severe  trials  ;  but  after  all,  this  does  not  justify 
him  in  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  them,  and  in  mak 
ing  it  generally  understood  that  he  attaches  value  and 
importance  to  their  direction  alone.  It  will  be  said  of 
such  a  man,  and  with  reason  :  No  doubt  he  is  an  excel 
lent  priest,  but  he  is  not  a  good  Cure. 

46.  A  priest  who  is  anxious  to  render  piety  attractive 
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must  be  in  good  earnest  to  cultivate  his  own,  and,  if  it 
is  possible,  prevent  it  from  being  tarnished  by  the  slight 
est  stain.  Should  any  striking  faults  be 'joined  to  his 
piety,  even  though  they  be  not  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
world  will  attribute  to  piety  in  general  that  which  it  is  the 
first  to  condemn,  and,  assuming  that  all  devout  persons 
are  alike,  they  will  wage  war  against  devotion,  and  en 
roll  themselves  wrongly  against  those  who  maintain  that 
it  is  attractive. 

The  faults  which  more  especially  produce  this  sad 
effect  are  melancholy,  unkind  and  rough  words,  rude 
manners,  want  of  kind  feeling  and  consideration,  and,  in 
general,  everything  which  induces  men  to  say  of  another 
that  he  is  unamiable,  and  that  his  company  is  not  to  be 
desired. 

47.  Again,  the  mania  of  those  priests  who  seem  never 
happy  except  in  the  midst  of  storms,  and  persist  in  re 
garding  severity  as  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the 
pastoral  ministry,  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  piety, 
and  deprives  it  of  the  charm  with  which  it  should  always 
be  clad. 

Their  zeal  is  always  active  in  the  regions  of  storms. 
For  instance,  have  they  advice  to  give  ?  there  is  a  storm. 
Have  they  a  rebuke  to  inflict?  a  storm.  Have  they  a 
sermon  to  preach  ?  a  storm.  A  confession  to  hear  ?  a 
storm,  and  always  a  storm.  They  never  open  their 
mouth  but  to  dictate  their  orders,  to  call  to  mind  the 
strict  requirements  of  religion  ;  to  expose  the  gravity  of 
a  fault  in  all  its  nakedness,  imputing  every  degree  of 
criminality  to  the  defaulter.  But  to  sympathize  with 
human  weakness,  to  impute  a  share  in  the  sin  to  this, 
and  to  relieve  the  heart  of  the  offender  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  burden,  lovingly  to  point  out  the  methods  of 
reformation,  and  to  set  forth  the  free  pardon  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  divine  mercy,  ready  to  be  poured  out ; 
this  is  not  the  way  of  the  priests  of  whom  we  are  speak 
ing  ;  and  thus  their  piety  gains  that  rude  aspect,  that 
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severe  and  forbidding  mien,  which  repulses  a  multitude 
of  sinners,  and  never  attracts  one. 

We  must  not  hide  the  sin,  nor  even,  to  a  certain  point, 
the  wickedness  of  the  sinner  ;  but  neither  may  we  hide 
the  remedy  for  the  sin,  and  the  merciful  kindness  which 
proffers  it.  Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  an  entrance  for 
remorse  and  repentance  into  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
through  the  door  of  confidence  and  love  ;  and  when  we 
thunder  against  sinners,  let  us  not  stifle,  by  the  din  of 
rebuking  words,  the  merciful  and  gracious  voice  of  Him 
who  said  to  them  :  Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  laboratis,  et  onerati 
estis,  et  ego  reficiam  vos. 

48.  The  priest  must  be  the  pattern  of  his  flock,  Forma 
facti  gregis.  If  he  wish  to  make  piety  attractive,  he  will 
never  succeed  better  than  by  displaying  in  himself  a 
piety  of  this  character  ;  but  how  shall  he  display  it  if  he 
seldom  or  never  visits  his  flock  ? 

If  it  be  true,  and,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  some  priests  of  a  lazy,  idle,  and  careless 
disposition,  passing  their  time  in  useless  and,  perhaps, 
dangerous  visits  ;  it  is  true  that  others,  throwing  them 
selves  into  the  opposite  excess,  keep  up  with  their  flock 
only  that  intercourse  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 
thinking  that  the  time  occasionally  devoted  to  charitable 
visits  is  lost.  Who  can  say  of  a  priest  of  this  character, 
that  he  possesses  an  attractive  piety  ?  If  Christian 
charity  allowed  it,  might  it  not  be  justly  said  to  anybody 
who  should  affirm  this,  "What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  such 
a  character  ;  for,  after  all,  he  is  scarcely  seen  except  in 
three  different  places  :  at  church,  at  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 

At  church  it  is  a  matter  of  course  for  him  to  be  devout, 
and  his  devotion  at  such  a  place  makes  very  little  impres 
sion  ;  besides,  it  cannot  communicate  itself  there,  and 
become,  in  due  course,  known  to  all,  since  he  is  the  only 
person  who  can  raise  his  voice  in  the  sacred  place.  At 
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the  bed  of  sickness  his  intercourse  is  confined  to  poor 
dying  creatures,  whom  he  takes  pains  to  persuade,  to 
gether  with  the  mourning  bystanders,  that  short  exhorta 
tions  are  always  the  best  for  the  sick.  At  the  door  of 
the  dead  he  opens  his  lips  only  to  speak  in  Latin,  and 
certainly  less  there  than  anywhere  can  the  qualities  and 
character  of  his  piety  be  ascertained. 

But  where  does  he  spend  the  rest  of  his  time  ?  In  his 
study.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  idle  ;  look,  if  you  ever  gain 
admittance  there,  what  an  enormous  collection  he  pos 
sesses  of  selections,  treatises,  and  manuals,  on  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  advanced  mathematics,  geology,  as 
tronomy,  etc.  etc. 

Oh,  how  sad  !  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  flock,  to  be  its 
pastor,  and  to  visit  it  as  little  as  possible  ;  never  to  run 
in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  ;  never  to  call  them  back  by 
that  paternal  and  kind  voice,  never  heard  in  vain  by  the 
most  hardened  ;  never  to  edify  them  by  sweet  and  holy 
exhortations  ;  and  when  an  unfortunate  sinner,  too  feeble 
to  go  down  into  the  pool,  is  every  moment  repeating, 
" Hominem  non  habeo"  not  to  be  at  hand  to  say,  "Here, 
my  son,  is  the  man  you  asked  for."  Most  assuredly  this 
is  not  to  have  a  true  zeal  ;  this  is  not  the  true  spirit  of 
piety  ;  and  God  grant  that  such  a  priest  may  never  have 
to  answer  at  the  last  judgment  for  the  salvation  of  so 
many  souls  who  will  have  fallen  into  hell,  while  their 
pastor,  indifferent,  and  secluded  in  the  privacy  of  his 
study,  was  exhausting  all  his  affections  and  his  intellect 
over  a  treatise  upon  physical  science. 

49.  From  the  various  details  given  above,  may  be 
gathered  the  line  of  conduct  necessary  for  showing  to 
the  world  the  holy  and  engaging  example  of  an  attrac 
tive  virtue. 

Let  us  study,  in  his  biography,  as  well  as  in  his  works, 
the  manner  of  life  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  type  that  can  be  proposed  to  priests  en 
gaged  in  the  holy  ministry. 
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Saint  Francis  was   undoubtedly  a    man    of    eminent 
piety  ;  but  this  piety,  so  far  from  repelling,  attracted  and 
won  everybody.     When  occasion  demanded,  he  quitted 
his  solitude;  but  he  appeared  in  the  world  only  to  attract 
by  the  charm  of  his  sweet  disposition  and  tender  kind 
ness.     He  was  not  averse  to  moderate  amusement ;  but 
he  united  with  it  so  much  grace,  simplicity,  and  modera 
tion,  that  his  smile  and  his  innocent  jests  were  accepted, 
even  by  the  world,  as  so   many  acts  of  virtue.     He  was 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the   souls  of  the  fervent 
and  the  pious  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  leave  them  alone  in 
the   fold    when    he  learned    that  any  wandering   sheep 
needed  the  activity  of  his  zeal.     He  was  devotedly  fond 
of  study,  and  would  have  thought  himself  happy  had  he 
been  able  to  bury  himselt  in  solitude,  there  to  divide  his 
time  between  prayer  and  work.     But  his  outer  engage 
ments  never  suffered  from  his  love  of  study  ;  everything 
had  its  proper  time   and   rule  ;  so  that  prayer,  intellec 
tual  occupations,  and  the  works  of  zeal  went  on  in  uni 
son,   without   interfering  with   each   other,   but    on    the 
contrary,  helped  each  other.     All  his  writings  show  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  holy  rules  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  true  principles  of  sound  theology  ;  but  he  knew 
how  to  apply  them  with  such  perfect  discretion,  tender 
ness,  and  caution,  that,  without  ever  infringing  them,  he 
appeared  greatly  to  mitigate  their  severity.     He  deeply 
deplored  every  kind  of  disorder  that  he  witnessed,  but 
the  serenity  of  his  soul  remaining  unruffled  at  the  sight 
of  these  disorders,  he  preserved  that  calmness,  that  holi 
ness,  that  inexhaustible  gentleness  which  he  employed  to 
remedy  the  disease  which  others   would   infallibly  have 
aggravated  by  the  impetuous  severity  of  their  zeal. 

Let  us  imitate  so  beautiful  a  model,  convinced  that  if 
our  outward  conduct  were  conformed  to  that  of  this  holy 
bishop,  like  him  we  should  perform  veritable  wonders 
among  our  people. 

Let  us,  then,  to  work,  and  substitute  for  any  rough- 
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ness  in  our  manners,  any  intemperance  in  our  language, 
any  bitterness  in  our  corrections,  any  extravagance  in 
our  zeal,  any  sullenness  in  our  character,  an  harmonious 
whole  of  piety,  gentleness,  kindness,  moderation,  and 
sweetness,  which  shall  bring  blessings  on  our  ministry, 
and  win  all  hearts  to  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHARITY    TOWARDS   OUR    NEIGHBOR. 

50.  HERE,  again,  is  one  of  the  exterior  virtues,  con 
tributing  in  no  small  degree  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
holiness  of  the  priest  in  whom  it  dwells  ;  and  conse 
quently  facilitating  the  operations  of  his  zeal,  and  secur 
ing  its  success. 

Charity  is  the  cherished  companion  of  gentleness  and 
humility.  They  are  three  fair  sisters,  the  delight  of  the 
society  into  which  they  are  admitted,  and  of  the  hearts 
which  give  them  a  home.  They  are  so  closely  inter 
woven  one  with  the  other,  that,  in  many  circumstances, 
they  are  indistinguishable. 

But  to  return  to  charity,  especially  as  considered  in 
its  relation  to  the  priest,  and  as  an  external  organ  of 
zeal. 

A  parish  is  in  truth  a  family,  having  the  priest  for  its 
father  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  children  of  a  family  tear 
each  other  to  pieces,  it  is  assuredly  an  evil,  and  univers 
ally  deplored.  It  is  for  the  common  father  to  prevent 
that  evil,  or,  at  least,  to  arrest  its  progress,  if  he  has 
been  unable  to  prevent  its  coming  into  existence. 

But  what  if  it  be  the  father  of  the  family  himself  who 
should  tear  to  pieces  his  own  children  ?  The  very  idea 
makes  us  shudder. 

No  vice  is  more  common  among  Christians  than  evil- 
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speaking ;  it  is  of  all  countries,  all  ages,  all  ranks. 
Should  a  priest,  then,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  universal 
laxity  wish  to  prove  himself  the  consistent  apostle,  and 
the  sincere  maintainer  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  he  will 
win  the  higher  admiration  in  proportion  as  those  about 
him  are  guilty  of  violating  this  attractive  virtue. 

But,  unfortunately,  flens  dico,  certain  priests,  more  in 
considerate  than  wicked,  often  imitate  in  this  respect 
the  conduct  of  the  world. 

What  is  Christianity  without  charity?  Is  not  charity 
the  fairest  flower  in  its  crown  ?  And  in  what  heart  shall 
she  reside,  if  the  heart  of  the  priest  refuse  to  afford  her 
a  home? 

A  priest  who  never  outrages  charity,  who  never  opens 
his  lips  in  society  but  to  divert  the  conversation  of  slan 
derers,  and  to  justify  the  accused  ;  who  speaks  kindly  of 
everybody,  and  seems  to  have  none  but  intimate  friends 
in  the  world  ;  such  a  priest  is  a  perpetual  preacher,  an 
apostle  blessed  by  God  and  men  ;  and  by  his  home- 
sermons  touches  more  hearts  and  brings  more  souls  to 
conversion  than  those  thundering  preachers  who,  after 
filling  the  house  of  God  with  the  thunders  of  their  voice, 
give  the  lie  in  private,  by  their  criticisms  and  evil-speak 
ing,  to  the  lessons  of  virtue  they  teach  in  public. 

Let  us  be  filled  with  charity ;  penetrated  with  that 
virtue  ;  declaring  merciless  war  against  all  that  may  dry 
up  its  springs  within  us.  Let  us  not  have  one  drop  of 
gall  in  our  hearts,  nor  one  sharp  word  upon  our  lips  ; 
let  us  love  our  brethren,  never  forgetting  the  oracle  of 
the  Divine  Master,  the  second  commandment  is  LIKE  unto  the 
first  (like  unto!  astounding  words!) — Secundum  autem 
simile  est  huic  :  diliges  proximum  tuum  sicut  te  ipsum. 

51.  The  priest  must  begin  by  self-examination,  and 
see  if  he  holds  the  violation  of  charity  in  that  lively 
horror  with  which  every  faithful  Christian  should  re 
gard  it;  then,  should  he  discover  that  he  has,  unfor 
tunately,  serious  and  constant  reason  for  self-reproach 
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in  this  important  point,  let  him  take  courage  and  im 
plore  the  assistance  of  God  by  frequent  and  fervent 
prayers,  and  form,  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix,  the  free 
and  energetic  resolve  to  watch  himself  strictly,  that  he 
may  for  the  future  avoid  uttering  a  single  deliberate 
word  which  may  offend  against  charity  ;  he  must  go 
even  further,  and  vow  before  God  to  speak  kindly  of 
everybody,  and  to  defend  all  whom  he  hears  condemned. 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  charity  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
the  pastor,  as  in  a  sanctuary  ;  and  this  virtue  will  gain 
him,  most  assuredly,  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  people. 

52.  A  satirical,  sharp,   and  criticising    spirit    offends 
everybody.     Satire  sometimes  raises  a  laugh;  but  after 
all,  the  pain  that  it  occasions  is  greater  than  the  pleasure 
it  procures.     With  a  kind  heart  and  a  moment's  thought 
that  the  intended  jest  is  but  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  will 
wound,  vex,   and   humiliate  a  brother  in   his   tenderest 
feelings,  would  they  not  refrain  from  uttering  it  ?     But 
no;  they  have  not  this  kind  heart;  habitual  satirists  gen 
erally  have  a  cold  and  unloving  soul. 

A  priest  must  therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  hold  the 
satirical  and  defamatory  spirit  in  abhorrence.  The  words 
befitting  his  character  are  words  of  kindness,  gentleness, 
good-will,  and  conciliation.  As  for  satirical,  sharp,  and 
cutting  words,  they  must  never  find  a  place  upon  his  lips. 

No  one  will  believe  in  the  piety  of  a  priest  who,  with 
out  scruple,  and  even  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  sar 
donic  smile,  will  daily  permit  himself  these  biting  jests, 
which  often  deeply  wound  the  virtue  of  charity,  of  which 
he  is  by  profession  the  apostle  and  teacher. 

53.  If  the  priest  ought  to  forbid   himself  all  kinds  of 
satire,  far  more  must  he  abstain  from  evil  speaking.     An 
evil-speaking  priest  is  a  scandalous  priest;  and  here  we 
use  the  word  scandalous  in  all  its  theological  strictness; 
that   is  to    say,   that    an  evil-speaking  priest    leads   his 
hearers  to  speak  ill  of  others  after  his  example.     And 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  deplorable  propensity  to  evil 
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speaking,  which  is  so  general,  should  not  be  confirmed 
in  those  who  see  that  the  priests  are  equally,  or  perhaps 
more,  addicted  to  sin  than  themselves  ? 

Besides,  dare  any  priest  addicted  to  this  sin  denounce 
evil  speaking  from  the  pulpit,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  it 
immediately  before  ascending  the  steps,  and  is  likely  to 
be  equally  guilty  as  soon  as  he  has  come  down  ?  Will  he 
not  fear  that  his  hearers,  knowing  his  character  only  too 
well,  will  whisper  around  him  these  cutting  words,  un 
happily  so  justly  applicable,  Medice  cura  te  ipsum  ? 

As  for  zeal,  do  not  expect  to  find  a  grain  of  it  in 
the  evil-speaking  priest.  Zeal  is  the  delicate  blossom  of 
charity;  and  charity  he  has  banished  from  his  heart.  He 
has  therefore  no  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  with 
out  zeal  what  is  the  priest  ?  If  in  spite  of  this  he  wishes 
to  appear  zealous,  his  fictitious  efforts  will  be  useless. 
God  will  not  bless  them,  and  the  people  will  always  op 
pose  them  with  an  obstinate  resistance. 

54.  But  the  greatest  curse  to  a  priest,  completely  nul 
lifying  his  zeal,  would  be  to  speak  ill  of  those  whose 
spiritual  father  he  is,  and  whom  he  can  benefit  only  so 
long  as  he  testifies  to  them  an  unbounded  devotedness 
and  a  paternal  affection. 

A  priest  who  speaks  ill  of  his  parishioners  must  not 
only  be  guilty  of  malice,  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  evil  speaking,  but  his  reason  must  be  utterly  faulty  if 
he  does  not  see  that  in  allowing  himself  to  cry  down  his 
parish  he  renders  his  ministry  totally  fruitless. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  such  a  Cure,  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  put  to  him  the  following  questions  :  Can 
the  ministry  of  the  pastor  be  fruitful  when  he  does  not 
love  his  flock?  Clearly  not.  Can  the  ministry  of  the 
pastor  be  fruitful  when  he  is  not  loved  by  his  flock  ? 
Clearly  not.  And  when  these  two  circumstances  are 
combined,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  pastor  does  not  love 
his  flock,  and  when  the  flock  do  not  love  their  pastor, 
can  any  good  be  done  ?  No  ;  a  thousand  times,  no. 
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Now,  let  us  ask  the  following  questions:  A  pastor  who 
everywhere,  under  all  circumstances,  and  before  anybody, 
cries  down  his  flock,  exposes  the  secret  miseries  of  his 
parish,  attacks  not  only  the  whole  flock,  but  wounds  in 
dividuals  by  offensive  personalities,  ut.tered  now  and 
then  even  from  the  pulpit;  a  pastor  who  in  every  society 
lets  it  be  seen  that  his  parish  is  a  burden  to  him;  who 
sighs  aloud  for  another  post;  who  perhaps  is  already 
taking  steps  to  obtain  one,— can  such  a  pastor  love  his 
flock  ?  Can  he  say  that  he  is  beloved  by  them  ?  If  he 
should  reply  to  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  no  one 
would  believe  him,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  he 
would  not  himself  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  state 
ment,  and  that  his  own  heart  would  give  the  lie  to  his 
lips.  He  would  be  too  well  aware  indeed,  as  unhappily 
everybody  else,  that  his  ministry  is  in  a  lamentable  con 
dition,  utterly  and  completely  ruined. 

55.  As  to  calumny,  properly  so  called,  we  need  not 
mention  it;  because  who  could  believe  that  the  tongue 
of  a  priest,  every  day  bathed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  should  afterwards  shed  abroad  the  cruel  venom 
of  calumny  ?  But  if  this  sin,  in  all  its  odious  character 
istics,  inspires  every  priest  with  sentiments  of  horror 
and  disgust,  can  we  say  the  same  of  certain  inaccurate 
exaggerations  which  are  so  quickly  transformed  by  ma 
lignant  people  into  downright  calumny  ? 

We  know  nothing  more  common  in  society  than  exag 
geration  of  this  kind.  We  feel  sure  that  a  single  word 
will  be  enough  to  inspire  every  priest  with  a  salutary 
horror  of  it. 

A  fault  has  been  committed,  a  misfortune  has  hap 
pened  to  somebody ;  what  a  windfall  for  our  exag- 
gerators  !  The  simple  account  of  that  misfortune  or 
that  fault,  as  we  heard  it,  would  not  offer  sufficient  in 
terest  ;  it  wants  point.  Well,  be  quiet ;  the  interest,  the 
point,  will  soon  be  before  you.  For  instance,  such  and 
such  circumstances  are  sure  to  have  accompanied  the 
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principal  facts  ;  we  introduce  those  circumstances  ;  the 
precise  name  of  the  offender  has  not  been  pronounced, 
but  everything  betrays  that  such  a  person  is  the  guilty 
party  ;  let  us  say  that  it  is  he  without  question  ;  it  has 
not  been  stated  at  least  that  he  had  committed  more 
than  one  fault  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  known  that  he  has 
committed  many  others  of  a  different  kind  ;  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
sort ;  his  intention  has  not  been  openly  accused  ;  let  us 
blacken  this  intention  a  little,  and  prove,  by  a  multitude 
of  other  facts  known  or  unknown,  that  he  is  a  wretch, 
and  that  his  conduct  is  disgraceful. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  exaggerations  so  con 
trary  to  the  divine  charity  of  which  we  are  the  apostles. 
As  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  be  penetrated  with 
that  spirit  of  wisdom,  gravity,  and  moderation,  which 
will  change  all  our  words  into  oracles,  and  will  impart  to 
them  somewhat  of  that  august  and  holy  character  which 
adorns  our  souls. 

Let  us  never  exaggerate  what  we  have  to  say,  nor 
mask  the  truth  with  that  borrowed  veil  which  disfigures 
it.  Let  us  shun  not  only  exaggeration,  but  everything 
of  the  nature  of  exaggeration  ;  for  instance,  rapid  utter 
ance,  emphatic  gestures,  forced  energy  in  our  expres 
sions,  the  refutation  of  the  reasons  pleaded  for  the  justi 
fication  of  the  guilty;  a  self-satisfied,  pleased,  and  eager 
air  in  our  recital  of  facts  ;  the  frequent  use  of  epithets 
and  superlatives  ;  in  a  word,  everything  which  betrays 
an  exaggeration  more  or  less  impassioned. 

Let  us  also  cherish  a  wholesome  dread  of  meriting  the 
reproach  of  indiscretion,  by  talking  of  matters  on  which 
prudence  commands  us  to  be  silent,  and  by  revealing  the 
secrets  confided  to  us. 

Men  give  to  the  priest  the  honorable  title  of  discreet 
person,  and  this  title  must  be  merited  not  only  by  his 
office  as  priest,  but  equally  by  his  wise,  prudent,  and 
cautious  conduct.  An  incautious  priest,  who  is  known 
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to  be  such,  will  inevitably  commit  great  faults  which 
must  often  end  seriously  ;  and  one  of  these  effects  will 
be,  that  he  will  find  himself  distrusted  by  many  who 
would  have  given  him  their  entire  confidence  had  he 
been  grave,  prudent,  and  reserved. 

Every  priest  who  is  a  great  talker  is,  in  general,  im 
prudent.  Not  being  in  the  habit  of  bridling  his  tongue, 
and  allowing  himself  unbounded  freedom  of  speech,  he 
betrays  every  secret  and  every  confidence. 

We  do  not  speak,  however,  of  sacramental  secrecy, 
because  there  is  something  in  it  so  inviolable  and  so 
sacred,  that  we  shall  never  believe  it  to  be  violated  in 
any  circumstance  whatever.  But,  this  secrecy  excepted, 
a  priest,  thoughtless,  incautious,  a  newsmonger,  a  great 
talker,  will  say  all  that  he  knows,  and  even  what  he  does 
not  know.  The  most  private  confidence,  the  most  pro 
found  secret,  the  most  delicate  matters,  family  myste 
ries,  all  will  be  revealed,  sometimes  by  a  straightforward 
communication,  at  other  times  by  certain  roundabout 
sentences,  certain  hints  accompanied  by  reserve,  but  re 
serve  so  flimsy  and  so  transparent,  as  to  betray,  without 
possibility  of  mistake,  what  the  priest  would  not  venture 
to  state  openly  to  the  world. 

Can  a  priest  of  such  character  be  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  his  parishioners  ?  Would  he  himself  trust 
any  one  so  indiscreet  as  himself  ?  And  when  he  has  not 
the  confidence  of  his  parishioners,  what  good  will  he  do 
among  them  ?  If  they  say  of  him,  with  all  the  charity 
they  can  bestow  on  him  :  He  is  a  good  priest,  if  you  will, 
but  he  is  so  inconsiderate  !  so  imprudent!  so  indiscreet ! 
so  full  of  words  !  so  little  reserved  in  his  conversation  ! 
— what  good,  we  ask  again,  can  such  a  priest  do  in  the 
parish  confided  to  his  care  ? 

57.  Next,  we  have  to  speak  a  few  words  on  more 
important  matters,  antipathy,  indifference,  ill-will,  we 
hardly  like  to  say,  hatred.  What  can  be  more  humilia 
ting  to  us  than  the  vulgar  saying  which  attributes  to  the 
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ill-will  of  a  priest  a  perpetual  duration,  an  indelible 
character  ? 

We  said  before,  and  wish  to  repeat  it :  Where  is  charity 
to  find  a  home  if  the  heart  of  the  priest  is  closed  against 
her? 

A  priest  may  have  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  for  not 
visiting  certain  persons,  or  only  at  rare  intervals  ;  yet,  he 
must  not  deceive  himself  in  this  important  matter  ;  let 
him  examine  his  conscience  seriously  before  his  crucifix  ; 
because,  if  he  cease  visiting  those  whom  he  used  to  visit 
before  only  from  the  feeling  of  a  real  or  imagined 
offence,  or,  worse  still,  from  their  want  of  courtesy  or 
politeness,  he  ought  to  reproach  himself  bitterly  for 
his  fault ;  he  ought  to  remember  that,  as  long  as  his 
antipathy,  his  indifference,  his  ill-will  exists,  he  will 
scandalize  his  parishioners,  destroy  the  happy  prestige 
attending  his  reputation  of  zeal  and  piety,  and  ruin  his 
ministry. 

It  is  hardly  credible  how  priests,  otherwise  good  and 
even  pious,  pass  whole  years  in  the  sad  state  just  now 
described,  and  that  without  any  anxiety  or  disquiet,  and 
with  a  security  of  conscience  truly  astonishing.  Every 
body  knows  that  they  have  fallen  out  with  such  and 
such  of  their  parishioners,  that  all  intercourse  between 
them  has  either  ceased,  or  is  so  constrained  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  open  rupture.  Not  only  is  the  parish 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  wicked  rejoice  at  it ;  the 
revengeful  especially  regard  it  as  a  justification  for  the 
continuance  of  their  hatred,  and  the  pious  grieving  to 
hear  what  is  said  of  their  pastor,  deploring  his  blindness, 
bow  their  heads,  and  pray  God  to  enlighten  him.  If  he 
knew  that  his  conduct  displeased  God,  and  scandalized 
man,  assuredly  he  would  at  once  abandon  it ;  but  un 
fortunately  he  is  blind  to  the  culpability  of  his  conduct 
in  this  respect. 

58.  In  conclusion,  let  us  adopt  some  rules  of  conduct 
in  reference  to  this  virtue.  Our  hearts  must  be  the 
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sanctuary  of  charity  ;  no  root  of  bitterness  must  be 
allowed  a  place  there.  We  must  preserve  the  holiness 
of  our  conversation  unsullied  by  raillery ;  we  must 
cherish  a  horror  of  evil  speaking  and  calumnious  exag 
gerations.  Even  the  slightest  feeling  of  resentment  for 
an  offence  offered  us  must  be  that  very  moment  plucked 
from  the  heart,  lest  the  sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath 
and  ill-will.  Let  the  absent  ever  find  in  us  brothers, 
friends,  devoted  allies  ;  let  the  faults,  let  the  crimes  even, 
from  the  narration  of  which  we  cannot  escape,  furnish 
us,  at  least,  with  opportunities  of  exercising  our  charity 
in  seeking  some  happy  expedient  for  justifying  the  ac 
cused. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  an  established  rule  always  to  speak 
the  greatest  possible  good  of  all  whose  names  are  men 
tioned  before  us,  and  to  inculcate  charity  incessantly, 
whether  in  public  or  in  our  private  intercourse  with  the 
flock.  Oh  that  we  might  have  always  at  the  bottom  of 
our  heart,  and  on  our  lips,  those  loving  words  of  St. 
John,  in  which  he  paints  so  well  the  tenderness  of  his 
soul :  "  My  little  children,  love  one  another'" — Filioli  diligite 
alterutrum  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MODESTY. — DIGNITY. — POLITENESS. 

59.  WE  shall  say  in  entering  upon  the  practical  details 
of  this  chapter  that  the  first  thing  necessary  is  a  severe 
self-examination  and  scrutiny,  to  ascertain  whether  we 
do  not,  in  many  instances,  and  even  habitually,  violate 
the  laws  of  modesty,  gravity,  &c\&  politeness. 

Although  external  are  more  striking  than  internal  de 
fects,  and  consequently  more  readily  observed,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  true  that  we  often  have  many  which 
offend  everybody,  and  which  we  alone  fail  to  discover. 
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As  we  have  already  spoken,  in  the  second  Chapter,  of  the 
gravity  and  modesty  which  are  so  becoming  to  the  priest, 
we  are  content  to  touch  upon  this  matter  lightly,  in  the 
form  of  self-examination,  with  a  few  additions. 

Does  my  outward  behavior,  as  a  whole,  bear  the  im 
print  of  the  modesty  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  it  manifest 
the  candor  and  the  serenity  which  should  reign  in  my 
soul  ?  Am  I  not  inclined  to  look  at  all  about  me,  both 
persons  and  things,  with  a  curious  and  inquisitive  air  ? 
Does  not  this  give  me  an  appearance  of  levity  and  dis 
sipation  ?  Is  my  manner  of  walking  what  it  ought  to 
be,  dignified,  grave,  and  manifesting  that  natural,  simple, 
and  artless  modesty  which  is  so  pleasing  in  a  priest  ?  Is 
it  not  too  rapid,  and  too  hasty  ?  (Let  us  not  forget  that 
it  should  be  rather  slow  than  quick.)  In  walking,  are 
not  my  arms  and  legs  thrown  about  everywhere,  giving 
me  an  awkward,  vulgar,  and  clownish  air? 

Are  not  my  clothes  remarkably  dirty  ?  is  not  my  cas 
sock  covered  with  stains,  which  seem  to  have  wholly 
destroyed  the  original  color?  is  it  not  so  threadbare  and 
torn,  that  all  who  see  me  in  it  must  think  it  no  longer 
wearable  ?  have  I  not  laid  aside  the  cincture  and  band, 
and,  by  a  painful  compromise,  adopted  certain  secular 
fashions  in  my  dress?  Is  my  conversation  serious?  Am 
I  careful  to  exclude  from  it  all  excessive  gayety,  frivolity, 
and,  with  stronger  reason,  buffoonery  ?  Have  I  not  in 
this  imitated  the  common  people,  and  have  I  not  adopted 
the  low,  coarse,  and  vulgar  expressions  of  peasants  ? 
Am  I  not  the  first  to  start  the  conversation  when  I  know 
such  expressions  will  come  in  ?  Do  I  never  proceed  to 
an  improper  familiarity,  which  displays  itself  by  loose 
expressions,  marked  freedoms,  and  gestures  severely  con 
demned  by  priestly  modesty  ;  as,  for  instance,  seizing 
the  hand,  tapping  the  shoulder,  pushing  as  a  wrestler, 
and  all  this  with  jesting  behavior,  coarse  words,  and 
bursts  of  laughter?  Am  I  not  too  little  reserved,  and 
too  familiar  with  the  persons  living  under  my  roof  ?  Do 
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I  not  daily  waste  too  much  time  in  chatting  and  laughing 
with  my  relations,  my  pupils,  my  servant,  my  neighbors, 
without  uttering  a  word  during  long  hours  which  at  all 
declares  me  to  be  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  man  of  God  ? 
Do  I  not  forget  myself,  unhappily,  so  far  as  to  extend 
this  familiarity  to  holy  matters?  Is  not  this  the  source 
of  my  improprieties  in  the  church,  my  talking  and  bursts 
of  laughter  in  the  sacristy,  my  want  of  recollection  and 
gravity  at  the  altar,  my  scandalous  haste  in  administer 
ing  the  sacraments,  and  the  disgusting  dirt  which  strikes 
the  eyes  of  every- one  who  enters  the  church  ?  In  a  word, 
am  I  clad  in  all  places,  in  all  circumstances,  and  before 
all  ranks  of  persons,  with  that  attractive  modesty  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  charmed  all  those  who  witnessed 
it,  and  without  which  no  priest  can  win  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  the  people  ?  Modestia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus 
hominibus.  (Philip,  iv.  5.) 

60.  If  we  speak  of  politeness  and  decorum,  it  is  cer 
tainly  not  to  enter  into  the  endless  details  of  the  subject. 

Several  treatises  are  published,  in  which  all  the  rules  of 
politeness  are  laid  down,  and  to  them  we  refer  our 
readers. 

We  would  only  recommend  here  a  few  very  important 
points,  which  demand  special  attention. 

First :  In  case  the  priest  is  not  yet  fully  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  locality  where  he  exercises  his 
holy  office,  he  must  inquire  into  them,  and  conform  to 
them  scrupulously.  There  are  certain  general  laws  of 
decorum  which  are  everywhere  the  same,  and  of  which 
he  can  hardly  be  ignorant;  but  there  are  also  in  each 
parish  particular  practices,  certain  local  customs,  which 
require  to  be  studied.  These  local  customs  cannot  be 
guessed  beforehand,  and  the  people,  who  from  time  im 
memorial  have  been  used  to  them,  and  cannot  suppose 
them  to  be  unknown,  would  be  offended  at  seeing  them 
despised  by  the  new  pastor.  It  is  most  important  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  everything  to  which  the  parish- 
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loners  are  attached,  as  regards  good  manners.  It  will 
not  be  considered,  in  general,  any  great  merit  in  a  priest 
if  he  follow  these  rules  carefully,  since  his  adhesion  to 
them  is  considered  as  natural  and  indispensable  on  his 
part  ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  he  would  be  severely 
judged  if  he  were  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and  if,  as  we 
suppose,  those  laws  have  nothing  reprehensible,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  good  and  useful,  or  simply  indifferent, 
he  would  be  very  wrong  not  to  comply  with  their  mi 
nutest  demands. 

61.  It  is  especially  advisable  to  ascertain  the  rules  of 
politeness  and    courtesy  observed    by  our  predecessor. 
Experience  teaches  that  besides  general  and  local  cour 
tesies,  there  are  also  individual  courtesies  founded  upon 
the  tastes,  habits,  and  even  fancies  of  every  one.     For 
instance,  your  predecessor  had  established  certain  cour 
tesies  of  this  nature  ;  without  being  everywhere  obliga 
tory,  he  regarded  them  as  such  in  his  locality  ;  they  were, 
besides,  good,  useful,  and  of  a  nature  to  conciliate  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  parishioners  to  the  pastor ; 
such  courtesies  must  be  continued,  and  their  use  perpet 
uated. 

Should  you  not  do  so,  your  conduct  in  the  matter  will 
be  compared  with  that  of  your  predecessor ;  he  will  have 
all  the  advantage  of  the  comparison,  and  your  reform 
will  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  politeness  or  of  education, 
or  to  a  mania  of  changing  everything,  or  to  a  want  of 
respect  for  your  predecessor,  or  even  to  a  disdainful  pride 
which  induces  you  to  maintain  with  your  flock  nothing 
beyond  a  strictly  necessary  intercourse.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  such  suppositions  are  very  painful,  and  more  or  less 
endanger  the  success  of  your  ministry. 

62.  A  priest  in  a  small  parish,  and  especially  in  the 
country,  ought  generally  to  be  the  first  to  salute  those 
whom  he  meets,  and  to  say  a  few  friendly  words  to  them 
if  he  knows  them  personally  ;  the  more  so  if  they  are 
his  parishioners  ;  (the  words  may,  and  perhaps  ought,  to 
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be  omitted  towards  persons  of  the  other  sex,  particularly 
if  they  are  young.) 

In  such  circumstances  a  few  words  of  edification  find 
a  ready  place.  It  also  gives  pleasure  to  those  whom  we 
meet  that  we  testify  a  lively  interest  in  their  health  and 
that  of  their  family.  All  this  maybe  said  with  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  kindness.  Familiarity,  a  free  and  easy 
air,  should  never  appear  on  such  occasions. 

63.  Little  children  should  always  be  welcomed  with 
the  greatest  gentleness  and  benevolence;  the  pastor  may 
trace  the  cross  upon  their  foreheads  with  his  thumb  ;(he 
may  even  kiss  the  little  boys,  especially  when  they  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  offer  their  faces;  it  is  as  well  that 
the  kiss  should  be  given  on  the  foreheadv 

It  is  impossible  to  show  too  much  kindness  and  inter 
est  to  these  children.  Besides  giving  them  confidence, 
and  disposing  them  to  more  sincere  confession,  these 
marks  of  tenderness  touch  their  heart,  and  attach  them 
to  him  who  will  perhaps  be  their  pastor  during  the  re 
mainder  of  his  life. 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  affection  of 
the  parents  is  gained  with  that  of  the  children.  If,  as 
opportunity  offers,  any  marks  of  attachment  and  interest 
are  shown  to  the  children,  if  any  edifying  words  or  re 
ligious  advice  is  addressed  to  them,  all  is  immediately 
carried  home  to  the  parents,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  in 
which  they  will  not  fail  to  share. 

Experience  teaches  that  it  is  not  always  the  most  im 
portant  works  which  bring  the  blessing  on  the  pastor's 
ministry;  there  are  many  small  details  which  contribute 
as  much  and  more  than  those  great  works  to  conciliate 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  people. 

64.  We  should  like,  before  passing  to  another  subject, 
to  exhaust  the  present  matter,  on  account  of  the  great  im 
portance  we  attach  to  it.  Let  us  conclude  by  giving,  in 
recapitulation,  an  idea,  as  exact  as  possible,  of  the  mod- 
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esty,  gravity,  dignity,  and  courtesy  which  we  love  to  find 
in  a  priest. 

What  do  we  remark  in  one  who  unites  all  these  vir 
tues  ?  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  a  frank  and  open 
countenance,  which  gives,  at  the  first  glance,  an  air  of 
amiability  which  at  once  attracts  ;  the  look  is  sweet, 
benevolent,  and  modest  ;  the  mouth  wears  a  gracious 
smile  which  tells  of  kindness;  the  outward  appearance 
and  attitude  has  nothing  stiff  or  vulgar;  it  is  natural  and 
without  affectation;  the  movements  and  gestures  are  few, 
betraying  nothing  abrupt  or  hasty  ;  the  walk  is  grave, 
calm,  and  quiet;  the  worthless  trifles  spread  everywhere 
on  the  road  never  attract  the  attention;  the  conversation 
is  never  noisy,  vehement,  or  passionate  ;  it  is  full  of 
sweetness  and  moderation ;  it  is  neither  prodigal  nor 
sparing  of  words — that  is  to  say,  he  speaks  too  little  to  be 
considered  a  great  talker,  and  enough  to  avoid  reserve  ; 
discussions  are  very  rare,  and  when  they  cannot  be  avoid 
ed  no  vehemence  is  ever  observable,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  sweetly  modulated  gravity;  bursts  of  laughter  are  pro 
scribed,  and  should  they  escape  involuntarily,  he  quickly 
returns  to  an  amiable  smile,  which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  expression  of  the  joy  which  modesty  allows  to  eccle 
siastics.  The  dress  is  such  as  to  escape  censure;  no  one 
says  it  is  elegant;  no  one  says  it  is  dirty  ;  every  one  says 
it  is  suitable. 

When  a  priest  unites  in  his  person  the  outward  quali 
ties  we  have  enumerated,  he  never  appears  without  hav 
ing  it  said,  "  There  is  an  amiable  priest;  there  is  a  holy 
and  worthy  priest!" 

65.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  modest  priest 
which  we  have  just  indicated  must,  naturally,  recall  to 
the  minds  of  our  readers  such  or  such  venerable  priest 
whom  they  have  known  and  admired,  and  whom,  per 
haps,  they  know  and  admire  still.  In  looking  around,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  find  some  holy  ecclesiastic  to  whom  our 
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portrait  well  applies  :  to  this  model  we  must  strive  to 
conform  ourselves. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  tear  from  our  eyes  the  bandage 
which  prevents  us  from  seeing  ourselves  as  we  are;  then 
let  us  take  up  our  position  before  that  holy  priest  whose 
modest  dignity  and  holy  life  we  have  so  often  heard  ex 
tolled. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  him  which  is  wanting  in  us. 
Let  us  examine  ourselves  on  all  that  concerns  modesty- 
and  certainly  such  an  examination  will  not  be  unprofit 
able. 

Lastly,  what  more  perfect  model  can  we  desire  than 
that  offered  to  us  in  the  adorable  person  of  our  Divine 
Master?  Ah  !  if  we  would  earnestly  look  into  the  face 
of  the  precious  Jesus  with  the  application  of  the  painter 
who  would  produce  his  subject  on  his  canvas,  how  quick 
ly  we  should  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  leave 
undone.  In  fact,  let  us  only  ask  a  few  questions,  and  see 
the  light  which  will  burst  from  them. 

Had  Jesus  an  absent  and  careless  air  ?  Had  Jesus  a 
cold,  gloomy,  and  contemptuous  aspect  ?  Was  Jesus  ad 
dicted  to  free  and  impetuous  movements  and  gestures  ? 
Did  Jesus  walk  hastily  and  hurriedly?  Did  Jesus  wear 
clothing  of  a  fastidious  elegance,  or  of  a  disgusting  dirti 
ness  ?  Did  Jesus  stop  on  His  road  to  look  at  trifles? 
Did  Jesus  give  vent  to  bursts  of  laughter  ?  Did  Jesus 
speak  much  ?  Did  He  speak  with  vehemence  ?  and  used 
He  to  speak  of  trifles  and  follies  ? 

How  sad  to  think  that,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
we  return  to  these  questions  an  answer  entirely  different 
to  that  which  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  if  we  had  to 
render  a  faithful  account  of  our  own  conduct  !  And  yet, 
O  God,  who  shall  imitate  Thy  Divine  Son,  if  it  be  not 
His  ministers! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS    MANIFESTED   BY    WORKS. 

66.  WHAT  is  zeal  ?  It  is  the  love  of  souls.  What  is 
avarice  ?  It  is  the  love  of  money.  Can  these  two  affec 
tions,  essentially  opposed  one  to  the  other,  the  one 
wholly  material,  the  other  wholly  spiritual,  the  one 
blessed  by  God,  and  the  other  withered  by  His  curse,  ex 
ist  together  in  the  same  soul? 

Jesus  answers  that  question  :  "  You  cannot,"  He  says, 
"you  cannot  serve  God  (that  is  to  say,  love  Him),  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  god  of  riches."  "  Non potestis 
Deo  servire  et  mammonce. "  No;  we  repeat  it,  the  love  of 
riches,  which  is  wholly  material,  cannot  exist  in  the  soul 
together  with  the  love  of  God,  which  is  wholly  spiritual 
and  divine  !  Is  it  not,  then,  evident  that  the  love  of 
souls,  being  likewise  wholly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  can 
not  reign  in  a  heart  together  with  the  love  of  money  ? 

How  powerfully  is  the  saying  of  Jesus  confirmed  by 
experience  !  As  regards  zeal,  where  shall  we  find  the 
heroes  of  Christianity  ?  Will  it  be  among  the  lovers  of 
money  ?  To  put  the  question  is  to  solve  it. 

Suppose  a  grain  of  avarice  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
Paul,  a  Xavier,  a  Vincent  Ferrer,  a  Dominic,  and  so 
many  others,  and  you  will  see  whether  they  abandon 
their  relations,  their  country,  or,  above  all,  their  bags  of 
gold  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  No  ;  no  sooner  would 
these  great  souls  have  attached  themselves  to  gain,  than 
you  would  see  them  lessening  their  mighty  proportions, 
growing  cold  and  withered,  substituting  narrow,  earthly, 
and  low  aims  in  place  of  those  noble  feelings  which  once 
impelled  them  to  the  conquest  of  souls. 

And  such  a  hateful  difference  is  quickly  observed  by 
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the  people.  In  proportion  as  a  priest  who  is  disinter 
ested,  generous,  kind  to  the  poor,  is  extolled,  so  one  who 
is  selfish,  miserly,  inflexible  in  exacting  all  his  rights,  is 
despised.  The  former  touches  them,  edifies  them,  and 
inspires  respect  and  an  unbounded  confidence  ;  the  latter 
scandalizes  them,  estranges  them  from  religion  and  its 
ministers,  and  furnishes  them  with  excuses  for  clinging 
more  closely  to  the  false  riches  of  earth.  If,  then,  we 
would  exercise  among  men  a  fruitful  and  honorable  min 
istry,  we  must  gain  the  reputation  of  generosity  and  dis 
interestedness;  and  that  we  may  obtain  such  a  glorious 
reputation,  let  us  manifest  our  disinterestedness  by  our 
works. 

67.  When  men  can  say  of  a  priest,  "  He  keeps  nothing 
for  himself,"  they  give  him  the  highest  possible  praise. 
These  few  words  have  been  appropriated  by  custom  to 
express,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pencil,  the  exact  idea 
of  a  priest — the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  avowed  enemy 
of  that  cold  selfishness    and    that  sordid  covetousness 
against  which  his  calling  obliges  him  to  declaim  from 
the  pulpit. 

When  a  parish  possesses  a  priest  of  this  character,  not 
only  do  the  people  venerate  him,  not  only  do  they  give 
him  their  confidence  and  affection,  but  they  feel  happy 
and  proud  to  possess  such  a  pastor ;  every  one  loves  to 
speak  of  his  alms,  his  good  works,  his  many  acts  of  kind 
ness  ;  vainly  would  he  conceal  the  good  that  he  does, 
vainly  would  he  attempt  to  hide  from  his  left  hand  the 
good  done  by  his  right ;  all  is  known,  all  is  published 
abroad  ;  that  glory  he  wishes  to  escape  abundantly  sur 
rounds  him,  and  is  reflected  with  immense  advantage  on 
his  divine  ministry  i 

68.  There  is  a  work  of  mercy  which  gives  the  highest 
idea  of  disinterestedness  in  a  priest,  namely,  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  sick  poor,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  them 
at  his  own  expense. 

When  the  poor  are  afflicted  with  sickness,  no  one  can 
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imagine  the  extent  of  their  distress,  especially  in  the 
country.  Without  medical  attendance,  without  medi 
cines,  without  the  constant  attention  which  their  con 
dition  requires,  one  may  say  that  their  destitution  is 
complete.  Who,  then,  will  help  these  unfortunate  crea 
tures' 

Is  it  not  the  pastor  of  these  suffering  sheep  who  ought, 
before  all  others,  to  provide  the  comforts  which  they 
need  ?  Let  him,  then,  carry  to  them  not  only  the  spirit 
ual  consolations  of  his  holy  ministry,  but,  in  addition, 
those  plenteous  alms  which  he  knows  himself  to  be 
so  necessary  ! 

No  doubt,  the  clergy  are  not  rich  in  our  times  ;  still, 
in  many  country  parishes  the  richest  inhabitant  is  often 
the  priest.  He,  therefore,  ought,  more  than  all  others, 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  alms  deeds  to  the  poor. 

Often  laymen  (even  without  being  religious  men)  do 
more  for  the  poor  than  the  parish  priest,  though  the 
latter  has  equal  means  of  doing  all  that  the  former  do  ; 
such  conduct  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  whole  priest 
hood  ;  it  would  give  even  scandal,  if  men  knew  that  the 
priest,  who  thus  suffers  himself  to  be  surpassed  in  alms 
giving  by  irreligious  men,  makes  niggardly  savings,  or 
buys  houses  and  lands,  while  shutting  his  ears  to  the 
cries  of  the  poor,  whose  wants  are,  nevertheless,  so  well 
known  to  him. 

One  day,  having  occasion  to  visit,  in  a  retired  village, 
a  man  of  the  world,  who  lived  unhappily  without  re 
ligion,  we  were  told  that  he  was  gone  out.  As  we  asked 
if  he  would  soon  return,  the  servant  said,  "  He  is 
with  his  sick  man."  On  making  further  inquiries  about 
an  act  which  seemed  so  charitable,  we  discovered  that  a 
poor  man  was  living  near,  who  had  a  sore  on  his  leg,  and 
had  no  one  to  tend  him.  Now  that  man  of  the  world 
used  to  go  regularly  every  day  and  discharge  all  the 
offices  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  to  this  poor  soul.  That  very 
day,  we  were  told,  he  had  gone  out  with  lint  in  one 
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pocket,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  another,  without  counting 
bread,  medicine,  and  money,  with  which  he  took  care  to 
supply  his  sick  man  plentifully. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  deeds  can  be  done  without 
being  publicly  applauded  ?  And  can  men  fail  to  con 
trast  with  these  facts  others  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
with  which  the  covetous  priest  is  so  justly  reproached? 

69.  You  inveigh  against  your  flock  ;  you  say  that  their 
stinginess  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  kinds  of 
good  works  ;  you  envy  the  lot  of  such  and  such  a  pastor, 
who  with  a  single  word  can  open  every  purse,  and  some 
times  receives  more  than  he  asks  for. 

But,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  examined  your  conscience, 
to  know  if  you  yourself  set  the  example  of  disinterested 
ness  and  generosity  ?  Do  you  enjoy  this  character  in  your 
parish?  Is  your  praise  in  the  mouth  of  all  your  poor? 

If  such  be  the  case,  your  flock  undoubtedly  is  greatly 
in  the  wrong  in  not  following  your  holy  precepts  ;  it  is 
to  be  blamed  for  leaving  you  to  advance  alone  in  the 
path  of  charity  and  good  works.  But  let  us  confess  that 
such  a  case  is  rare  ;  very  seldom  is  a  priest  left  alone  in 
this  holy  course.  Let  him  push  on  with  a  generous 
zeal,  running  therein  with  a  heart  all  burning  with  the 
fire  of  love  ;  let  him  be  as  ready  to  give  as  the  miser  is  to 
receive,  and  he  will  soon  see  that  his  flock  wanted  rather 
the  good  example  than  that  generosity  in  which  he 
thought  them  wholly  deficient. 

70.  With  certain  honorable  exceptions,  men  are  not 
naturally   fond    of    giving.      That   unhappy    inclination 
known  by  the  name  of  attachment  to  this  world's  good 
things,  is  a  notable  portion  of  the  sad  heritage  left  us 
by  our  first  parents. 

To  overcome  this  deplorable  propensity,  some  encour 
agement  is  needed  ;  one  must  be  urged,  either  by  ar>  im 
perious  sense  of  duty,  or  by  an  attractive  example,  or 
some  other  powerful  consideration.  But  observe,  sense 
of  duty,  attractive  example,  powerful  consideration,  all 
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that  can  be  imagined  most  weighty,  will  remain  fruitless 
in  good  works,  unless  the  priest  himself  set  the  attrac 
tive  example  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

But  what  if  the  priest  were  not  only  a  stranger  to  all 
acts  of  charity,  but  if  he  were  supposed  to  keep  under 
lock  and  key  some  beloved  treasure ;  or  if,  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  children  of  this  world,  he  were  to  buy  up 
houses  or  lands  ?  What  if,  through  all  the  neighbor 
hood,  people  retailed  from  one  to  the  other  numerous 
acts,  testifying  his  meanness,  his  sordid  parsimony,  his 
scandalous  avarice  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  his  example 
would  be  contagious,  and  that,  as  he  never  opened  his 
purse-strings  for  any  charitable  purpose,  his  parishioners 
would  believe  themselves  by  no  means  bound  to  untie 
theirs  ? 

Does  any  one  believe  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  would 
have  obtained  the  large  sums  of  money  which  came  to 
him  from  all  parts,  had  his  heart  been  narrow,  without 
generosity,  without  charity,  without  disinterestedness? 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  liberality  of  others  measured 
itself  by  his  ;  that  men  gave  without  stint  to  him,  only 
because  he  gave  up  all  that  he  himself  possessed ;  and 
that,  a.  thousand  times  more  occupied  with  the  poor  than 
with  himself,  he  reduced  himself,  without  perceiving  it, 
to  a  still  lower  state  of  poverty  than  that  of  tens  of  thou 
sands  whose  misfortunes  he  unremittingly  assuaged? 

71.  Let  us  beware  of  scandalizing  our  people,  as,  alas  ! 
has  been  done  sometimes,  by  leaving  hoards  of  gold  at 
our  death. 

Oh,  how  religion  suffers  when  this  sad  and  hideous 
sight  is  exposed  to  view !  There  are  those  bags  so 
greedily  filled  with  gold  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  who  had 
a  rightful  claim  to  it ;  at  the  cost,  too,  of  the  reputation 
of  the  priest,  which  had  already  been  sharply  attacked 
by  the  imputation  of  money-getting. 

Sometimes,  nevertheless,  he  tries  to  preserve  his  repu 
tation  untarnished  ;  he  speaks  unceasingly  of  his  narrow 
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means,  and  his  embarrassments  ;  he  is  poorly  clad,  and 
daily  reduces  the  expenses  ot  his  table,  and  of  his  furni 
ture  ;  in  short,  he  tries  to  pass  for  one  who  has  no  more 
than  is  strictly  necessary.  Death  comes  and  strikes  the 
fatal  blow,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  coffers  are 
opened.  His  wondering  heirs  are  overjoyed,  and  re 
ligion  weeps  at  the  scandal  of  her  minister! 

O  avarice  !  base  and  vile  passion,  despised  by  all  the 
world,  but  thrice  infamous  when  a  priest  is  guilty  of  it ! 

Dear  and  beloved  brethren,  hold  this  vice  in  abhor 
rence.  Judas,  you  know,  suffered  it  to  dwell  in  his 
heart ;  but  even  he  found  it  so  abominable  that  he  cast 
away,  before  his  suicide,  that  miserable  money  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

Let  us  probe  our  hearts  thoroughly.  Do  we  love 
money  ?  Do  we  feel  great  pleasure  when  we  receive  it  ? 
Do  we  feel  painfully  saddened  when  we  pay  it  away? 
Have  we  a  certain  sum  laid  by,  and  do  we  add  to  it  day 
by  day  ?  Do  we  acknowledge  to  ourselves  this  love  for 
gold  ?  Oh  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  to  these  ques 
tions  the  answers  which  would  be  certainly  given  by 
holy  priests ! 

72.  Let  us,  then,  be  disinterested,  if  we  would  honor 
our  ministry,  and  render  it  fruitful.  Let  us  visit  the 
poor  often  and  cordially,  and  always  leave  some  token 
of  our  visit  in  their  retreats.  Let  us  place  ourselves  at 
the  head  of  all  good  works,  and  not  -limit  ourselves  to 
dilating  upon  the  importance  of  charity.  When  grave 
and  imperious  circumstances  arise,  let  us  know  how  to 
submit  to  privations  and  sacrifices.  If  we  are  without 
money,  then  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
a  garment.  Let  us  not  refuse  to  extricate,  if  we  can  do 
so  without  imprudence,  any  unfortunate  fellow  who 
needs  temporary  assistance,  and  who  perchance,  if  we 
do  not  help  him,  will  fall  into  deep  misery,  or  give  way 
to  despair.  Let  us  even  spare  him  the  pain  of  asking, 
and  be  the  first  to  offer  him  that  which  he  desires. 
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Never  let  us  buy  up  houses  and  lands,  and  let  us  avoid 
employing  in  the  decoration  of  our  houses  the  money  on 
which  our  poor  and  our  church  have  the  firsc  claim. 
Let  our  furniture  be  simple  and  modest,  not  rich  and 
costly.  Let  us  think  far  more  of  decorating  the  house 
of  God  than  our  own,  remembering  that  to  act  thus  is  to 
deprive  ourselves  for  Christ.  Let  us  not  too  easily  per 
suade  ourselves  that  the  smallness  of  our  means  or  the 
niggardliness  of  our  flock  will  excuse  us  for  leaving  our 
church  bare  or  dirty.  Rather  let  us  be  quite  sure  that 
the  church  of  a  holy  priest,  poor  as  he  may  happen  to 
be,  is  always  clean,  and  decently  adorned. 

If  any  sum  of  money  is  due  to  us,  let  us  be  very  par 
ticular  not  to  claim  it  with  too  great  harshness  or 
severity.  Let  us  ask  for  it,  yet  kindly,  with  reserve,  and 
even  with  a  sort  of  shrinking,  showing  that  we  take  such 
a  step  reluctantly,  and  that  it  is  more  sweet  to  us  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Let  us  always  carry  some  small  change 
to  give  to  beggars  whom  we  may  meet ;  and  if  we  are  in 
company  with  laymen,  let  us  not  leave  to  them  the  whole 
honor  of  alms-giving.  Prodigality  must  be  banished 
from  our  table,  as  well  as  excessive  parsimony  ;  let  us 
practise  hospitality,  and  practise  it  without  grudging. 

In  a  word,  we  must  be  detached,  wholly  detached,  from 
all  worldly  interests,  our  hearts  fixed  upon  God,  and 
God  alone,  following  in  this  important  matter  the  in 
junction  of  the  great  Apostle  :  Qua;  sursum  sunt  quczrite, 
quce  sursum  sunt  sapite,  non  quce  super  terrain. 

73.  Before  ending  this  chapter  we  maybe  allowed  one 
remark,  suggested  by  some  of  our  brethren,  and  of  which 
we  recognize  the  great  importance. 

If  we  stigmatize  strongly  the  vice  of  avarice  in  a  priest, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  praise  extrava 
gance.  Both  are  grave  faults  deserving  of  severe  re 
probation. 

Extravagance,  if  its  inspirations  are  followed,  suggests 
the  wish  for  some  new  purchase  every  day.  The  avowed 
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enemy  of  order  and  rule,  it  does  not  permit  an  exact 
account  of  the  obligations  incurred,  of  the  money  bor 
rowed,  or  of  the  daily  necessary  household  expenses.  As 
these  different  expenses  are  never  balanced  with  the  re 
sources  intended  to  meet  them,  the  thought  of  the  failure 
of  means,  which  is  every  day  drawing  nearer,  is  con 
stantly  kept  at  a  distance  ;  while,  with  foolish  presump 
tion,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  the  need  which  presses  it  to 
dissipate  an  income  far  more  moderate  than  it  appears 
it  invents  fresh  expenses  every  moment. 

At  one  time  it  arouses  the  desire  of  purchasing  books 
more  curious  than  useful,  which  we  soon  repent  having 
bought  on  the  faith  of  enticing  and  deceitful  prospect 
uses. 

At  another  time  it  flatters  the  fancy  for  antiquities, 
and  leads  a  priest  on  by  stealth  to  furnish,  or  rather 
encumber,  the  parsonage  with  a  mass  of  useless  furni 
ture,  which  has  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of 
making  him  pay  an  excessive  price  for  the  advantage  of 
their  excessive  age. 

At  other  times,  extravagance  leads  men  to  undertake 
journeys  for  mere  fancy,  without  any  prospect  of  advan 
tage  ;  journeys  which,  even  for  the  most  economical,  in- 
volve  expenses  beyond  those  they  had  calculated  upon. 

Often,  too,  it  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  show  the 
necessity  of  giving  parties  to  the  neighboring  clergy ; 
and  when  we  begin  to  listen,  it  pushes  on,  and  persuades 
us  that  these  small  parties  must  be  regular  feasts,  with 
out  our  thinking  of  the  expense  which  such  feasts  in 
volve. 

Under  other  circumstances,  it  represents  under  a  smil 
ing  aspect  the  seductive  idea  of  some  speculation,  which 
is  always  sure  to  have,  according  to  its  deceitful  hopes, 
immensely  advantageous  results.  For  instance,  it  is 
some  industrial  enterprise,  whose  success,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  is  quite  sure,  provided  shareholders,  that 
is  to  say  dupes,  can  be  procured. 
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The  mania  of  building  is,  again,  one  of  the  sad  ways 
in  which  extravagance  employs  itself,  and  which  often 
ends  in  terrible  ruin. 

Farming  speculations,  again,  have  for  some  an  irre 
sistible  attraction;  high  farming  smiles  upon  them,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  extravagance  persuades  them  that  the 
earth  is  never  ungrateful,  but  repays  a  hundred-fold  the 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  without  taking  account  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents  which  disappoint  even  the  most 
skillful,  and  without  troubling  itself  whether  he  whom 
it  engages  in  these  undertakings,  which,  moreover,  are 
repugnant  to  the  sacred  occupations  of  his  divine  min 
istry,  really  possesses  the  knowledge  requisite  for  this 
kind  of  industry. 

Nepotism,  again,  advancement  of  one's  family,  and 
the  sacrifices  necessitated  by  such  advancement,  become 
for  some  priests  the  source  of  many  mortifications,  and 
often  of  troubles  of  conscience,  not  always  without  foun 
dation. 

There  are  some  persons,  again,  whom  extravagance 
leads  to  distress  by  ways  so  secret  that  they  are  not 
easily  discovered;  persons  who  abstain  from  really  grave 
imprudences,  such  as  are  at  once  obvious,  but  who,  exer 
cising  no  watchfulness,  indulging  in  every  trifling  thing 
that  they  wish  for,  never  reckoning  with  themselves,  or 
keeping  any  account  of  receipts  and  expenses,  waste 
their  little  income,  and  run  into  debts  which  they  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  paying,  and  which  are  often 
paid  only  by  incurring  fresh  ones. 

In  fine,  extravagance,  which  assumes  every  shape,  even 
that  of  zeal  and  piety,  inspires  the  idea  of  undertaking 
great  works,  good  in  themselves,  but  far  too  expensive 
tor  the  priest  who  undertakes  them  without  thinking  of 
that  rule  of  prudence;  taught  in  the  very  Gospel  that  he 
preaches  :  Qui's  ex  vobis,  volens  turrem  adificare,  non  prius 
sedens  computat  sumptus  qui  necessarii  sunt,  si  habeat  ad  per- 
ficiendum. 
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From  all  this,  and  from  many  other  things  which  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  in  greater  detail,  what  results  but  the 
ruin  of  the  extravagant  priest,  and,  as  the  ordinary  result 
of  this  ruin,  debts  unpaid,  money  borrowed  and  not  re 
turned,  bills  and  obligations  not  discharged — in  fact,  all 
the  consequences  of  a  financial  disorder  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree?  And  that  to  the  prejudice  of  many  persons 
in  whom  the  title  of  priest  inspired  confidence,  and  who, 
afterwards,  are  but  the  more  ready  to  complain  of  him, 
who,  less  than  all  others,  ought  to  have  occasioned  them 
the  losses  they  suffer. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  works  of  zeal  perish  at 
once  in  the  gulf  hewn  out  by  this  excessive  extrava 
gance. 

Therefore,  war  to  avarice  !  But  war  also  to  extrava 
gance  and  wastefulness  !  We  must  know  how  to  steer 
between  these  two  rocks,  if  we  would  reach  the  haven 
happily  ;  and  our  bark  will  reach  it  without  fail,  if  we 
take  prudence  for  our  pilot,  and  charity  for  our  compass. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL     LEARNING     CONSIDERED     AS    THE    INSTRU 
MENT    AND    ALIMENT    OF    ZEAL. 

74.  LEARNING  is  a  gift  of  God.  Man  receives  this 
gift  for  his  own  advantage  and  for  that  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Gospel  the  penalty  of  burying 
the  talent  we  have  received,  and  of  leaving  it  unproduc 
tive  through  negligence  and  sloth. 

To  employ  this  talent,  but  to  employ  it  to  the  detri 
ment  of  God's  glory  and  to  the  ruin  of  souls,  is  a  flagrant 
sin,  which  Divine  vengeance  is  sure  to  overtake. 

To  engage   in  a  profession  which   supposes  and  de- 
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mands  learning,  without  possessing  that  learning  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  avoid  compromising  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  us,  is 
so  grave  a  fault,  that  in  certain  cases  it  obliges  to  restitu 
tion,  while  sometimes  the  Divine  law  even  requires  that 
those  engaged  in  such  professions  without  sufficient 
learning  should  cease  from  exercising  them,  if  they 
either  cannot  or  will  not  acquire  that  knowledge  which 
is  requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Now,  if  every  man,  whatever  his  profession,  is  bound 
to  procure  by  his  learning  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  turn 
it  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-men,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  priest  more  than  all  other  men  is  rigorously 
bound  by  these  obligations  ? 

If  a  judge,  a  barrister,  a  physician,  or  any  other  public 
functionaries,  called  by  God  to  exercise  their  professions, 
instead  of  spending  their  time  in  gaining  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  them,  waste  and  fritter  it  away  in  trifles,  or 
useless  amusement,  and  therefore  become  incapable  of 
performing  their  duties  fitly,  it  is  an  evil,  no  doubt,  and 
a  great  evil ;  but  still,  the  harm  occasioned  to  those  who 
should  give  them  their  confidence  would  be,  at  the  worst, 
but  a  temporal  damage  ;  they  might,  perhaps,  ruin  them 
selves  and  others,  through  their  ignorance,  but  the  ignor 
ant  priest  will  bring  them,  as  well  as  himself,  to  damna 
tion  ! 

Is  it  I  who  hold  this  language  ?  No  !  I  do  but  echo 
the  words  of  a  great  Master  ;  and  who  is  that  Master  ? 
It  is  He  Who  first  pronounced  these  words  which  we  so 
often  read  but  seldom  apply  specially  to  ourselves : 
Ctzcus  si  cceco  ducatum  prastet  ambo  in  foveam  cadunt.  Let  us 
consider  those  last  words  attentively ;  they  are  terrible, 
but  they  are  salutary.  Ambo  in  foveam  cadunt !  You  see 
ignorance  blinds  us  ;  other  blind  men,  whom  it  is  our 
duty  to  enlighten,  come  to  us  asking  our  services  ;  and 
the  services  we  render  them  is  to  fall  with  them  into  the 
abyss  of  hell :  Ambo  in  foveam  cadunt. 
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75.  Let  us  now  bring  out  more  clearly  still  the  neces 
sity  of  learning,  in  considering  the  need  a  priest  has  of 
it,  that  he  may  answer  the  expectations  of  those  whose 
teacher  he  is. 

If  it  were  possible  to  establish  some  analogy  between 
the  benefits  of  the  moral  and  of  the  material  order,  we 
would  compare  the  priest,  generally  speaking,  and  more 
especially  the  parish  priest,  to  those  public  fountains, 
which  pour  forth  incessantly  their  wholesome  water  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  or  of  the  city.  Do  you 
see  how  every  one  comes  to  draw,  according  to  his  want, 
that  salutary  stream  with  which  the  precious  fountain 
has  been  for  centuries  filled  by  a  bountiful  providence 
through  a  thousand  unseen  channels  ? 

Thitherwards  the  crowd  of  every  age  and  sex  is  con 
tinually  moving;  and  the  life  which  circulates  through 
the  veins  of  each  inhabitant  is  preserved  and  developed 
by  that  inexhaustible  fountain. 

So  is  the  priest  in  the  moral  order  !  he,  too,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  or  of  the  city,  is  constantly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  spiritual  family  which  God  has  committed 
to  his  care  ;  he  belongs  to  all,  and  gives  himself  to  all 
with  an  inexhaustible  abundance.  If  he  is  what  he  ought 
to  be,  he  satisfies  all  the  moral  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  ;  .his  parishioners  come  to  him  to  restore 
their  souls,  as  they  go  to  the  fountain  to  restore  their 
bodies.  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  ignorant  and 
learned,  all  come  to  this  public  man,  to  this  fountain  of 
grace,  the  waters  of  which  spring  up  to  eternal  life.  He 
instructs  this  one,  he  gently  reprimands  another,  he  con 
soles  the  afflicted,  helps  the  poor,  converts  the  sinner, 
rekindles  the  lukewarm,  and  stimulates  the  just ;  he 
multiplies  himself  to  multiply  his  good  work.  And,  ever 
inspired  with  his  learning  and  his  virtue,  he  pours  by 
imperceptible  channels  into  the  souls  of  others  that 
Divine  life  of  which  he  himself  is  the  fountain. 

But  let  us  return  particularly  to  the  consideration  of 
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learning,  as  a  means  absolutely  necessary  to  the  priest 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  functions  of  his  ministry. 

76.  Firct.  How  is  a  priest  to  preach,  if  deficient  in 
learning?  What  is  a  preacher  but  a  public  instructor, 
standing  before  the  multitude  gathered  to  hear  his  voice, 
and  too  often  inclined  to  judge  him  severely,  to  censure 
him  maliciously,  should  his  ignorance  give  a  handle  for 
criticism  ? 

All  agree  upon  this  point :  that  in  order  to  instruct  a 
congregration  or  a  parish,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  explain  in  a  complete  course  the  whole  Christian 
doctrine  (the  creeds,  the  decalogue,  the  sacraments,  and 
prayers),  and  it  is  very  important  that  this  scheme  of 
dogmatic  and  moral  instruction  should  be  carried  out 
with  perfect  exactness  of  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  that  clearness  of  which  we  have  instance  in 
the  Doctrine  Chre'tienne  of  Lhomond,  in  the  Petits  Sermons, 
and  the  admirable  Cate'chisme  of  Bellarmine. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  talent  of  teaching,  we 
are  very  soon  convinced  that  the  clearest,  the  most  solid, 
and  familiar  instruction  is  the  produce  of  an  exact  and 
deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  teach  with  clearness, 
one  must  be  thoroughly  in  possession  of  one's  matter. 
He  who  has  sounded  its  depths  thoroughly,  and  has 
compared  together  all  its  parts,  he  it  is  who  explains  and 
handles  it  as  he  will ;  he  raises  it,  lowers  it,  extends  or 
abridges  it;  he  draws  from  it  milk  for  the  children  and 
more  solid  food  for  the  grown  men.  When  we  would  be 
familiar,  simple,  popular,  it  is  necessary  to  master  the 
subject,  not  to  be  mastered  by  it ;  we  must  know  how  to 
select  what  suits  our  hearers,  and  to  omit  what  does  not 
suit  them.  Such  a  task  can  be  fulfilled  by  none  but  a 
soundly  instructed  priest  :  Similis  est  patrifamilias  qui 
profert  de  thesauro  suo  nova  et  vetera. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of  preachers,  suffi 
ciently  learned  to  preach  usefully  ;  but  if  they  were  not 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  piety,  if  they  yielded  to  dissi- 
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pation,  if  they  were  vanquished  by  sloth,  if  the  love  of 
excursions  and  travelling  overcame  them,  if  frivolous 
occupations  and  nights  of  cards  drew  them  from  their  im 
portant  works  and  serious  studies,  what  would  be  the  re 
sult  ?  Alas!  it  is  but  too  easy  to  guess.  In  spite  of  their 
natural  talent,  they  would  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of 
ignorance.  Trusting  to  a  sort  of  facility  which  is  any 
thing  but  learning,  they  would  come  like  so  many  ig 
norant  men,  to  utter  a  string  of  unconnected  phrases 
which  would  teach  their  hearers  nothing  ;  perhaps,  even, 
they  would  mount  the  pulpit  to  utter  sententiously  grave 
errors  in  dogma,  and  statements  in  morals  either  too 
relaxed  or  too  strict,  likely  to  mislead  men's  consciences, 
and  to  be  productive  of  frightful  results,  the  responsi 
bility  of  which  would  rest  with  all  its  weight  on  him  who 
had  neglected  to  instruct  himself,  and  had  made  himself 
a  teacher  at  the  risk  of  being  called  teacher  without 
teaching. 

77.  And  the  catechist,  how  will  he  instruct  the  children 
if  he  is  himself  without  instruction  ?  Will  not  this  old 
saying,  Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet,  be  cast  in  his  teeth  as  a 
bitter  reproach  ?  It  is  not  generally  known  how  deep  and 
exact  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  religion  is 
required  for  inculcating  clear  and  precise  ideas  into 
children's  minds.  If  a  person  has  not  that  exact  know 
ledge,  he  will  confine  himself  to  generalities  which  teach 
nothing,  or  at  least  very  little  ;  he  will  avoid  precise  and 
well-defined  points  of  doctrine,  feeling  his  weakness,  and 
fearing  to  make  a  false  step.  On  other  occasions,  he  will 
enter  into  explanations  which  explain  nothing  ;  and  if  he 
contrives  to  instil  anything  into  the  minds  of  his  young 
hearers,  it  will  not  be  light,  but  obscurity,  uncertainty, 
and  that  incoherence  of  ideas  with  which  he  himself  is 
full. 

Ignorance  in  a  catechist  is  productive  of  another  very 
deplorable  effect :  not  only  is  he  without  the  knowledge 
of  several  points  of  doctrine,  but  that  ignorance  prevents 
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him  from  teaching  properly  even  that  which  he  does 
know.  The  method  of  teaching  contributes  powerfully 
to  the  instruction  of  pupils :  a  sound  method  estab 
lished  by  experience  ;  the  spirit  of  emulation  ;  discus 
sions  in  the  form  of  controversies  between  the  more 
advanced  pupils;  edifying  anecdotes  bearing  upon  the 
explanations  given,  and  many  other  resources  which  the 
catechist  employs  when  he  is  assisted  by  learning — all 
these  are  nothing  to  an  ignorant  catechist.  He  dreads  to 
approach  that  which  he  fears  with  reason  he  is  unable  to 
explain  ;  if  he  ventures  to  touch  upon  such  points,  he 
does  so  timidly,  awkwardly,  and  in  a  manner  likely 
to  cause  weariness,  disgust,  perhaps  even  the  ridicule  of 
the  mischievous  little  folk  around  him. 

78.  But  what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  confessor,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  learning  for  the  exercise  of  his  Divine 
ministry  ? 

The  preacher  says  what  he  likes  to  his  hearers,  with 
out  fearing  interruptions,  objections,  questions,  or  dis 
cussions,  etc. 

The  catechist,  surrounded  only  by  little  children,  more 
inclined  to  laugh  and  play  than  to  instruct  themselves 
seriously,  and  who  receive,  without  any  remarks,  the  bread 
of  doctrine,  just  as  he  offers  it  to  them ;  the  catechist,  if  he 
feels  his  weakness  on  any  point,  may  dispense  with  the 
difficulties  that  he  is  unable  to  solve;  or  he  can,  at  least, 
postpone  the  solution  of  those  difficulties  till  he  has  con 
sulted  some  friend  or  some  book,  without  his  young 
flock  perceiving  his  perplexity. 

But  can  the  ignorant  confessor  have  a  moment's  ease 
when  sitting  in  his  tribunal  ?  What  is  he  when  on  that 
burning  ground,  where  are  decided  every  hour  the  eter 
nal  destinies  of  surrounding  penitents  ? 

He  is  a  master  giving  to  those  who  approach  him,  no 
longer  general  instructions,  as  are  given  from  the  pulpit, 
the  common  property  m  of  all,  but  special  instructions, 
appropriate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  each  in  particular ; 
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instructions  of  infinite  variety,  inasmuch  as  there  are  not 
two  consciences  alike,  and  all  have  their  own  peculiar 
wants,  which  the  confessor  must  supply;  instructions, 
too.  which  cannot  be  postponed,  since  he  who  requires 
them  needs  instruction  without  delay,  and  may  never  be 
seen  again  ;  in  fact,  instructions  presenting  sometimes 
such  difficulties  that  the  most  learned  confessors  tremble 
in  giving  them,  even  after  having  consulted  some  learned 
brethren. 

What,  again,  is  this  ignorant  confessor  when  he  has 
installed  himself  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  ?  He  is  the 
physician  of  souls.  Poor  souls  !  Sin  has  mortally 
wounded  them  ;  the  habit  of  their  sin  has  bound  them, 
strangled  them,  filled  them  with  sores,  stricken  them 
with  complete  insensibility.  The  confessor  is  the  physi 
cian  charged  to  heal  them;  but  for  this  he  must  know 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  cause  from  which  it  springs, 
and  its  fitting  remedies;  he  must,  says  the  Holy  Ghost, 
discern  between  blood  and  blood,  between  cause  and  cause,  be 
tween  leprosy  and  leprosy. 

What  mischief  does  not  an  ignorant  confessor  cause, 
as  spiritual  physician!  He  looses  when  he  ought  to 
bind,  and  binds  when  he  ought  to  loose;  he  gives  light 
when  light  should  be  withheld,  and  continues  blindness 
when  it  should  be  driven  away;  he  questions  without 
prudence  or  discernment,  at  the  risk  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  evil  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it ;  he 
even  gives  scandal,  without  any  bad  intention,  by  the  awk 
wardness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  minute  details  into 
which  he  enters  without  tact  or  judgment;  he  treats  alike 
those  who  have  habits  of  sin  and  those  who  have  not ; 
he  does  not  know  what  constitutes  proximate  occasions, 
and,  consequently,  makes  a  thousand  blunders  in  this 
delicate  and  important  matter;  he  understands  nothing 
of  the  obligations  of  different  ranks,  of  the  impediments 
to  marriage,  of  the  various  and  intricate  difficulties  in 
questions  of  restitution,  nor  indeed  of  moral  theology  at 
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all,  of  which  he  knew  but  little  before  he  left  the  semi 
nary,  and  knows  still  less  now.  In  one  word,  he  is  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and  falls  with  them  into  the 
same  ditch. 

Yet  if  he  knew  enough  to  doubt!  his  doubts  would 
induce  to  seek  for  enlightenment;  but  if  he  does  not 
perceive  his  own  ignorance,  or  if,  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  suppose  possible,  pride  suggests  to  him  to  consult  no 
one  else,  but  to  trust  to  himself  for  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  encounters,  who  can  tell  the  conse 
quences  of  such  imprudence? 

It  is  indeed  terrible  to  think  of  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  sitting  in  the  sacred  tribunal  as  master,  as 
physician,  as  judge;  and  to  consider,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imperturbable  boldness  with  which  a  priest  so  defi 
cient  in  knowledge  thrusts  himself  into  the  exercise  of 
an  art  so  difficult,  and  so  justly  called  the  art  of  arts  not 
only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  numberless  difficulties  wherewith  it  is  surrounded; 
ars  artium  regimen  animorum. 

Weighing  these  grave  considerations,  theologians  teach 
us  positively  that  a  priest  who  has  not  sufficient  knowl 
edge  cannot,  without  very  grave  sin,  or,  as  some  say, 
cannot  without  crime,  undertake  the  charge  of  confessor. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  reproach  of  endan 
gering  by  mistakes  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  not  addressed 
to  those  priests  only  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  There  are  others  who,  without  the  slightest  sus 
picion  of  it,  deserve  similar  blame  only  too  truly.  These 
are  such  as  have,  it  is  true,  a  natural  aptitude  sufficient, 
or  even  more  than  sufficient ;  who  have  talents  even 
above  the  average  ;  whom  no  one  suspects  of  ignorance; 
who  enjoy  commonly  the  reputation  of  being  clever 
men;  who  once  knew  their  dogmatic  and  moral  theology 
pretty  well ;  but  who,  from  idleness,  from  dissipation, 
from  the  love  of  play  or  of  good  cheer,  from  disgust  at 
study,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have  left  off  working, 
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and  put  aside,  in  some  corner  or  other  of  their  libraries, 
their  theological  authors,  where  they  have  lain  in  peace 
since  the  day  they  quitted  the  seminary. 

Strong  in  the  favorable  opinion  they  entertain  of  their 
real  or  supposed  talent,  they  create  a  system  for  them 
selves,  and  follow  it  invariably,  believing  that  they  still 
know  what  they  are  really  ignorant  of. 

What  inducements,  then,  are  here  to  study,  and  to 
constant  study !  What  inducements  to  strengthen  our 
learning,  to  enlarge  its  circle,  or,  at  least,  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it  from  the  abyss  of  forgetfulness  into  which 
it  must  inevitably  fall,  unless  continually  cultivated  and 
renewed  by  study. 

79.  Besides,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  becoming  dis 
charge  of  his  high  functions,  his  official  functions,  that 
the  priest  has  need  of  learning,  if  he  wishes  to  render 
his  ministry  fruitful  and  honorable.  See  what  a  glory 
shines  on  the  Church,  in  general,  from  the  learning  of 
her  priests  !  Who  can  tell  the  renown  she  has  gained 
from  that  treasure  of  sublime  doctrine  which,  by  a  visible 
design  of  Providence,  has  shone  forth  in  all  times,  in 
the  persons  of  those  famous  doctors,  equally  renowned 
for  their  learning  as  for  their  virtues!  What  a  majestic 
sight,  to  contemplate  them  standing  here  and  there  on 
the  track  of  ages,  like  so  many  lofty  beacons  lighting 
mankind,  and  directing  their  steps  heavenward,  through 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  errors  of  a  false  philo 
sophy,  and  the  passions  of  licentiousness! 

Doubtless,  we  cannot  hope  to  possess  the  learning  of 
an  Origen,  a  Jerome,  an  Augustine,  a  Thomas  Aquinas, 
a  Bosstiet,  among  many  others,  whose  fame  will  last 
while  the  world  stands;  but  if  God  has  broken  the  mould 
wherein  He  cast  such  great  men.  He  has  not,  therefore, 
refused  to  be  glorified  by  the  learning  of  ordinary  priests. 

Our  mission  is  more  restricted  ;  but,  in  its  sphere,  it 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  equally  fruitful.  Those  learned 
doctors  had,  for  their  mission,  to  enlighten,  to  sanctify, 
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to  govern  the  present  and  future  moral  world  ;  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  are  sent  to  enlighten,  to  sanctify,  and  to 
govern  a  parish,  a  district,  perhaps  a  diocese  ;  and  if  we 
develop  our  learning,  every  day,  especially  if  we  accom 
pany  and  guide  that  work  by  a  solid,  fervent,  and  en 
lightened  piety,  will  not  this  learning  contribute  greatly 
to  increase  the  fruits  of  our  divine  ministry  ? 

What  authority  does  learning  give  a  holy  priest  over 
sceptics,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  !  How  triumphant 
is  the  unbeliever  when  he  has  got  the  better  of  a  poor 
ignorant  priest,  who  possesses  the  faith,  without  the 
capacity  to  defend  it !  But  how  small  and  quiet  is  that 
same  unbeliever  when  faced  by  a  learned  priest,  who,  in 
a  few  words,  annihilates  his  arguments,  and  shows  him 
that  true  learning,  far  from  ever  opposing  faith,  often 
becomes  its  most  striking  confirmation.  (See  the  lec 
tures  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  The  Connec 
tion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion?) 

If  this  unbeliever  be  not  converted  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  learning,  he  is  at  least  silenced,  and  this 
silence  is  a  defeat  to  him,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  the  priest, 
or  rather  of  the  religion  whose  minister  he  is. 

One  day  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  (dead  a  few  years  ago)  was  unfolding  the 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  congregation.  The  unbelievers  of  the  place,  at 
tracted  by  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  had  flocked  to  the 
church  to  hear  the  sermon  of  that  celebrated  preacher. 
Their  chief,  their  leader,  was  there,  as  if  to  discipline  his 
forces.  He  was  listening  attentively,  and  carefully  fol 
lowing  the  thread  of  the  close  arguments  of  the  preacher, 
when,  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  proofs,  and  the 
power  of  truth,  he  suddenly  rose,  and  turning  towards 
his  companions  in  unbelief,  exclaimed  aloud:  "  Answer 
that  if  you  can."  The  sermon  ended,  he  ran  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  made  his  confession,  and 
was  wonderfully  converted. 
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Grace  no  doubt  enlightened,  moved,  drew  that  sinner, 
we  admit;  but  grace  worked  through  learning,  or  rather, 
what  was  learning  itself  but  a  grace  imparted  to  that 
preacher  by  God,  for  the  salvation  of  his  unbelieving 
brethren  ?  What  a  glorious  victory  for  religion  is  a  suc 
cess  of  such  importance  ! 

So.  We  will  not  forget  to  mention  in  this  place  the 
immense  service  that  a  learned  priest  renders  every  in 
stant,  by  his  exhortations  in  common  life,  and  by  his 
good  advice  in  the  difficult  situations  in  which  a  great 
many  persons  so  often  find  themselves.  What  confidence 
he  inspires  on  account  of  the  learning  which  he  is  known 
to  possess  !  What  eagerness  there  is  to  consult  him  in 
troubles  of  conscience,  in  embarrassments  of  business, 
in  family  difficulties,  in  the  doubts  or  perplexities  re 
specting  vocation,  and  in  a  thousand  other  circumstances, 
where  men  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  finding  guid 
ance  and  advice  in  the  learning  of  a  holy  priest ! 

What  an  advantage  also  for  the  pious  faithful  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  oppose  such  a  pastor  to  the  enemies 
of  religion  when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  repulse 
them  themselves !  Either  the  unbelievers  accept  the 
challenge  or  decline  it ;  if  they  accept  it,  it  is  an  im 
mense  advantage  for  them,  from  which  their  conversion 
may  result,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  others  ; 
if  they  decline  it,  by  this  refusal  they  give  weapons  for 
their  own  defeat,  because  people  do  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  if  they  were  as  strongly  convinced  as  they  seem  to 
be  of  the  force  of  their  arguments,  they  would  not  fear 
to  produce  them  when  facing  the  man  who  holds  them 
in  contempt. 

81.  Now  that  we  have  considered  learning  as  an  in 
strument  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  ut  sit  homo 
Dei  ad  omne  opus  bonum  instructus,  let  us  show  briefly 
that  it  is  also  the  aliment  of  the  priest's  zeal  for  his  indi 
vidual  perfection,  ut  perfectus  sit  homo  Dei. 

"  Be  always  piously  occupied,"  says   a   holy  person, 
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"or  the  devil  will  find  you  employment."  Idleness,  we 
know  it,  alas  !  by  the  sad  sights  we  witness  every  day, 
idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  we  could  not  have 
any  doubt  about  it,  even  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  said, 
Multam  malitiam  docuit  otiositas.  The  horrible  crimes 
and  frightful  chastisements  of  Sodom,  what  was  their 
origin  ?  Hoec  fuit  iniquitas  Sodomce,  otium  illius.  Have 
not  even  the  greatest  among  men  been  vanquished  by 
that  deceitful  enemy?  Consider  David,  Samson,  Solo 
mon  and  others;  "they  were  saints  in  doing,"  says  St. 
Augustine,  "and  idleness  ruined  them."  ///  occupationi- 
bus  sancti,  in  otio  perierunt. 

If  any  one  seriously  investigates  this,  he  is  sure  to 
find,  almost  without  exception,  that  a  decay  of  piety, 
deadness  of  zeal,  the  desire  of  putting  one's  self  for 
ward,  temptations  feebly  resisted,  little  offences  at  first, 
afterwards  great  offences  bringing  dishonor  to  the 
priesthood,  have  their  first  source  in  the  distaste  for 
study,  and  in  that  cowardly  idleness  which  has  made, 
and  still  makes,  so  many  victims. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  considers  with  equal 
attention  will  certainly  see  that  a  studious  priest,  and 
especially  if  he  studies  ecclesiastical  learning,  will  very 
rarely,  or  rather  will  never,  afford  cause  of  scandal. 

Such  a  priest  maybe  reproached  for  not  nouiishing 
his  learning  by  a  more  fervent  piety ;  he  may  require  to 
be  reminded  that  science  puffs  up  when  it  is  not  united 
to  charity,  which  edifies  ;  he  may  be  liable  to  be  told 
that  study  ought  not  to  hinder  the  works  of  zeal,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  help  and  regulate  its  ardor;  but  we 
repeat,  such  a  priest  will  never  deserve  the  reproach  of 
being  seriously  irregular  in  his  conduct,  far  less  guilty 
of  those  terrible  scandals  that  would  be  the  ruin  of 
religion,  did  not  God  maintain  it  with  His  mighty 
arm.  "  Ama  scripturas,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "  et  carnis  vitia 
non  amabis."  That  is,  because  study,  especially  study 
o€  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  a  source  of  pure  pleasures, 
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which  give  a  distaste  for  the  shameful  pleasures  of  the 
senses. 

Far  more  to  one  who  can  reflect  seriously  it  will  ap 
pear  that  the  habitual  study  of  ecclesiastical  learning  is 
a  principal  source  of  strictness  of  life  in  the  clergy,  and 
the  chief  means  of  nourishing  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
In  fact,  is  it  possible  that  during  all  the  time  of  his  min 
istry  a  priest  should  diligently  apply  himself  to  acquire 
the  learning  proper  to  his  office,  without  possessing  and 
maintaining  in  that  love  for  grave  studies  a  spirit  of 
earnestness,  pure  morals,  noble  and  lofty  ideas,  convic 
tions,  feelings,  and  habits  becoming  his  high  profession? 

Further,  let  us  consult  experience,  and  direct  our  at 
tention  to  what  passes  in  the  Church.  Holy  priests  love 
study,  and  devote  themselves  to  it  as  much  as  they  can. 
Bad  priests  hate  it,  and  study  only  when  they  cannot 
possibly  avoid  it.  All  the  others  love  it  more  or  less, 
according  as  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  holy  or 
to  the  bad  priests.  The  priest's  virtue  may  therefore  be 
measured  by  his  study,  and  the  learning  which  is  its 
fruit,  both  of  which  contribute  alike  to  his  own  holiness, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT. 

82.  PERHAPS  some  of  our  pious  readers,  convinced  by 
our  arguments  of  the  necessity  of  learning  and  study, 
will  ask  :  What  shall  we  study,  and  to  what  end  shall  we 
study,  and  how,  in  order  to  render  our  ministry  fruitful, 
and  to  make  our  learning  an  instrument  of  zeal,  and  of 
salvation  for  our  people  and  for  ourselves  ?  We  will  en 
deavor  to  answer  these  pious  inquiries. 

And  first,  What  shall  we  study  ? 
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There  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  learning  ;  eccle 
siastical  learning,  with  which  we  are  now  principally  oc 
cupied,  and  profane  learning.  Ecclesiastical  learning 
comprises  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  of  dog 
matic,  moral,  and  mystical  Theology,  of  the  holy  Fath 
ers,  of  our  great  Preachers,  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
especially  of  the  more  edifying  portion  of  that  history — 
that  is  to  say,  the  biography  of  those  saints  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  the  activ 
ity  of  their  zeal.* 

Were  we  not  more  especially  addressing  in  this  work 
the  priests  employed  in  the  ordinary  ministry,  who,  on 
account  of  their  many  occupations,  can  often  study  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  would  add  to  the 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  learning  already  mentioned,  the 
study  of  the  Canon  law,  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
Hebrew.  Those  priests  who  belong  to  societies  in  which 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  cultivated,  as  well  as 
those  who,  from  ill  health  or  any  other  reason,  have  no 
parochial  charge,  will  do  well,  if  God  has  blessed  them 
with  talents  above  the  average,  not  to  neglect  the  two 
fold  study  which  we  have  just  suggested.  It  would  be- 
sad,  and  almost  disgraceful  for  the  clerical  body,  if  the 
Church  did  not  number  in  her  bosom  learned  priests 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  her  traditions  and  rules  of 
discipline;  just  as  it  would  be  a  humiliation  for  ourselves 
that  the  sacred  language  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  us  on 
so  many  accounts  should  be  cultivated  by  laics,  and 
neglected  by  priests. 

This  then  is  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  best  of  all  learn 
ing  incontestably:  this  is  the  learning,  and  the  proper 
learning  for  the  priest.  Unhappy  he  who  would  set  it 

*  The  Vie  des  Saints,  by  Godescard  (12  vols.),  is  an  excellent  work 
of  this  kind  ;  the  holy  Bishop  of  Amiens,  Mgr.  de  la  Motte,  used  to 
read  this  work  through  every  year.  A  priest  might  at  least  peruse  the 
more  developed  lives,  and  principally  those  of  the  apostolic  men  who 
^ave  appeared  in  every  age. 
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on  one  side,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  profane 
studies.  He  ceases  to  be  a  priest  on  this  point,  he  goes 
out  of  his  own  element  to  enter  another  which  will  not 
only  fail  to  quicken  his  soul,  but  will  perhaps  parch  and 
kill  it;  he  acts  as  a  lawyer  would  who,  without  giving 
up  his  profession,  should  desert  the  study  of  law  to  apply 
himself  solely  to  medicine.  Such  conduct  is  opposed  to 
all  order,  and  is  an  habitual  violation  of  the  will  of  God 
Who  forbids  him  that  which  he  engages  in,  and  com 
mands  that  which  he  neglects. 

Before  all,  then,  a  priest  ought  to  study,  to  study  con 
stantly  and  deeply,  ecclesiastical  learning,  which  he  will 
never  know  too  well  ;  the  more  he  studies,  the  more  he 
will  be  a  priest,  if  we  may  so  speak.  This  learning,  if 
pursued  with  the  disposition  we  are  about  to  reccom- 
mend,  will  elevate  his  ideas,  purify  his  thoughts  and 
affections,  and  will  develop  and  fertilize  the  resources 
of  his  zeal  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  direct  its  employ 
ment. 

Then,  strongly  attached  to  the  truths  of  the  faith,  he 
will  be  able,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  exhort  according  to 
sound  doctrine,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers:  "  Aviplec- 
tentem  ....  fidelem  sermoncm  utpotens  sit  exhortari  in  doctrina 
sana,  et  eos  qui  contradicunt  arguere."  Then  he  will  see 
distinctly,  by  himself,  and  in  himself,  how  true  are  those 
words  of  the  great  apostle,  that  the  Scripture,  divinely 
inspired,  is  useful  for  teaching,  for  rebuking,  for  correct 
ing,  for  leading  men  to  piety  and  to  righteousness,  and 
for  making  the  man  of  God  perfect,  and  furnished  to  all 
good  works:  Ut  perfectus  sit  Jiomo  Dei  et  ad  omne  opus 
bonum  instructus. 

83.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  a  priest  ought  to  apply  him 
self,  far  more  than  to  any  other  study,  to  the  acquisition 
of  ecclesiastical  learning.  And  besides,  a  wise  pastor 
should  study  the  best  wo?ks  upon  the  good  spiritual 
government,  and  the  temporal  administration  of  parishes, 
their  laws,  and  the  statutes  concerning  the  property  of 
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the  church.  But  must  he  abandon  profane  learning 
entirely,  or  is  it  not  well  that  he  should  not  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  it  ? 

We  own  at  once,  that  when  we  consider  the  time  which 
the  labors  of  the  holy  ministry  require,  where  men  devote 
themselves  to  it  as  they  ought  to  do;  the  time  absorbed 
by  the  works  of  zeal,  when  embraced  with  a  holy  eager 
ness;  the  time  requisite  for  spiritual  exercises,  so  indis 
pensable  for  nourishing  the  spirit  of  piety  ;  the  time 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  catechizing; 
and  lastly,  the  time  spent  in  necessary  visits,  we  think 
that  few  hours  will  remain  for  the  study  of  theology,  and 
there  will  be  left  no  time,  or  at  least  exceedingly  little, 
for  profane  studies. 

But  if  all  that  we  have  said  be  perfectly  followed  out, 
if  the  study  of  theology  has  its  place,  and  a  large  place, 
before  everything  else,  and  there  yet  remains  each  day 
or  each  week  a  little  spare  time,  we  do  not  see  any  objec 
tion,  but  rather  an  advantage,  in  studying  certain 
branches  of  profane  learning,  not  indeed  to  their  fullest 
extent,  but  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  speak  on  them  with 
interest  to  ourselves  and  others  when  opportunity  offers. 

Thus,  a  priest  may  study  the  history  of  his  native 
country  and  some  compendium  of  universal  history  ;  he 
may  pursue  with  moderation  the  study  of  natural  science  ; 
he  may  take  pleasure  in  looking  through  some  works  on 
archaeology,  that  science  so  much  in  fashion  now,  and 
which  ought  perhaps  be  more  familiar  to  us  than  to  the 
men  of  the  world,  because  it  is  specially  on  our  ground 
that  they  come  to  practise  and  to  perfect  their  studies. 
The  immense  field  of  literature  may  be  also  examined 
with  advantage,  provided  we  always  guard  against  with 
ering  and  chilling  our  souls  by  reading  certain  passages 
which,  if  not  obscene,  are  at  least  trifling  and  light,  and 
offering  far  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  austere  gravity 
which  should  mark  the  relaxation  of  a  priest. 

Further,  a  priest  who  is  animated   by  true   zeal   sets 
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before  himself  a  higher  end,  and  some  useful  purpose, 
when  he  employs  his  leisure  hours  in  enlarging  his  stock 
of  literary  knowledge.  He  hopes,  as  opportunity  offers, 
to  have  recourse  to  it  with  advantage  to  his  ministry  ; 
for  instance,  to  have  a  common  ground  with  men  who 
are  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  religion  ;  to  win  the 
consideration,  and  by  that  means  the  confidence,  of  cer 
tain  of  the  laity,  who  disdain  the  society  of  priests  on 
account  of  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed  from  the 
ignorance  of  some  ecclesiastics. 

84.  Now  let  us  see  the  end  that  we  should  propose  to 
ourselves  in  our  studies. 

The  first  thought  inspired  by  this  question,  if  we  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  piety,  is  that  we  should  study 
solely  with  a  view  to  procure  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
to  make  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls  more  sure,  and 
to  work  more  usefully  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren. 
Our  study  is  unprofitable  for  salvation,  to  say  no  more, 
when  we  study  without  proposing  to  ourselves,  at  least 
indirectly,  that  noble  end. 

This  one  principle  shows  how  blamable  we  should  be 
if  we  studied  mechanically,  without  any  end — or  for 
mere  vanity — or  merely  to  satisfy  a  frivolous  curiosity 
— or  from  obstinate  pursuit  and  maintenance  of  certain 
systems,  which  party  spirit  is  fond  of  propagating,  with 
out  the  slightest  advantage — or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
reading  or  composing  light  and  trifling  books  which 
often  absorb  a  considerable  time. 

No  ;  such  study,  animated  by  such  intentions,  will 
never  merit  the  blessing  of  God.  Could  He  approve 
that  which  offends  Him  ?  Could  He  bless  that  which 
He  condemns  ? 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  our  starting  point,  and  make  a 
firm  resolution  never  to  apply  our  minds  to  anything,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men,  and  our 
own  sanctification,  will  result  from  our  study. 
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85.  St.    Charles    Borromeo,    Cardinal    Archbishop    of 
Milan,  has  left  us  a  magnificent  example  of  the  love  of 
study,  and  of  the  purity  of  intention  with  which  it  should 
be  followed.     That  man  of  God,  consumed  unceasingly 
by  holy  zeal,  in  the  midst  of  occupations  of  all  kinds  the 
weight  of  which  almost  overwhelmed  him,  was  yet  able 
to  find  time  to  study,  with  wonderful  application,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  theology,  the  Holy  Fathers,  ecclesiasti 
cal  history,  and  even  philosophy.     We  are  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  great  number  of  pastoral  letters,  so  full 
of  wisdom,  that  he  has  left  us,  with  those  admirable  de 
crees,  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  so  full  of  fruits 
of   salvation,  and  the   work   entitled  Sylva  Pastoralis,  a 
collection  which  he  had  composed   for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  from  scripture  and  the  Fathers. 

Did  he  in  the  midst  of  those  immense  labors  forget  to 
turn  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  triumph  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sanctification  of  souls  ?  Let  us  judge  by  this 
reflection  of  one  of  his  biographers  :*  "The  great  aim  of 
St.  Charles,"  said  he,  "was  not  to  become  a  scholar,  but 
to  learn  the  means  of  governing  his  Church  holily,  and 
of  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  easy  to  observe 
that  he  used  all  his  learning  only  to  introduce  a  complete 
reform  among  the  clergy  and  his  flock." 

86.  In  what  manner  must  we  apply  ourselves  to  study, 
that  God  may  bless  it,  and  that  it  may  produce  fruit ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  must  we  study  ? 

If  we  are  fully  convinced  by  the  preceding  arguments 
of  the  necessity  of  studying  only  with  an  eye  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  must  be  convinced, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  importance  of  sanctifying  our 
study.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  knowledge  is  only  an 
instrument,  a  powerful  instrument  of  zeal  which  God 
places  in  the  hand  of  the  evangelical  laborers  employed 
to  cultivate  His  vineyard  ;  but  it  is  God  alone  Who  is 

*  P.  Juissano  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oblates. 
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the  great  mover,  without  Whom  the  instrument  is  use 
less  and  the  laborers  cannot  work,  or,  at  least,  cannot 
work  effectively  :  JVisi  dominus  cedificaverit  domum  in  vanum 
laboraverunt  qui  fcdificant  earn. 

We  gather  treasures  of  learning  in  vain  if  charity  does 
not  burn  within  us  ;  if  the  spirit  of  piety  does  not  fertil 
ize  our  works,  if  we  labor  without  the  holy  disposition 
which  brings  upon  us  the  help  of  God,  we  are  nothing 
but  inflated  bladders  and  tinkling  cymbals  ;  we  strike 
the  ear,  but  leave  the  heart  cold  ;  we  gain  applause,  per 
haps,  but  we  never  bring  to  Jesus  Christ  the  sinners  who 
applaud  ;  we  are  admired  as  learned  men,  but  we  are 
not  blessed  as  priests  who  save  souls. 

It  is  not  then  enough  to  study,  nor  even  to  study  what 
we  ought  to  study.  It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  not  enough ;  we  must  study  usefully  ;  that  is  to  say, 
piously,  methodically,  courageously,  soberly,  and  hum 
bly. 

87.  We  must  study  piously,  offering  our  work  to  God, 
renouncing,  to  please  Him,  all  bad  or  imperfect  designs, 
imploring  light  and  grace,  and  declaring  to  Him   that 
we  have  no  other  design  in  our  study  but  His  glory  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.     These  different  sentiments  ought 
to   be  offered   Him   with    a   loving    outpouring   of   our 
hearts,  before  writing  a  single  letter,  or  reading  a  single 
line.     One  can  hardly  imagine  with  what   facility,  with 
what  holy  ardor  we  work,  and  what  blessings  we  draw 
on   our  study  when  we  unite  our  inmost  heart  to  our 
divine    Saviour   before     beginning,   and  when,    like    St. 
Augustine,   we   seek    Him  only   in   our   reading  :  fesum 
qiicerens  in  libris. 

88.  We  must  study  methodically.     "God  is  order,"  says 
St.  Thomas  :  Deus  est  ordo.    Yes,  God  is  essentially  order, 
method,  and  wisdom  ;  and  consequently  averse  to  any 
thing  which    is    disorder,    irregularity,    and    confusion  : 
Non  in  commotione  Dominus.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
observe  an  exact  method  in  our  studies  ;  it  is  necessary 
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not  only  in  order  to  please  God,  but  also  because,  look 
ing  at  the  matter  merely  from  a  rational  and  human 
point  of  view,  it  is  only  methodical  reading  which  is 
generally  crowned  with  success. 

There  are  many  ecclesiastics  who  give  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  study,  but  as  they  do  not  observe  any  method, 
their  own  fancy  or  the  whim  of  the  moment  determines 
them  on  commencing  one  subject  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
another  ;  or  they  are  led  to  begin  a  book  at  the  last 
chapter,  to  undertake  a  work  which  they  soon  think  no 
more  of,  and  most  often  never  finish.  Such  actions  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  one 
might  ask  if  such  study  be  study  at  all. 

To  remedy  this  disorder,  let  us  examine  seriously,  and 
before  God,  what  is  most  important  for  us  to  learn  ; 
what  will  procure  most  abundantly  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls;  and  after  this  examination, 
let  us  apply  ourselves  to  this  study  in  a  regular  and  or 
derly  manner,  and  let  us  absolutely  reject  all  sugges 
tions,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  would  induce  us  to 
quit  that  study  for  a  new  one,  unless  such  a  change 
should  become  unavoidably  necessary. 

Method,  when  accepted  as  a  guide,  will  also  fix  the 
hours  of  study  so  far,  be  it  well  remembered,  as  the  exi 
gencies  of  our  ministry  will  allow.  If,  when  we  are  at 
liberty  to  study  almost  every  day  up  to  a  certain  hour, 
we  do  not  choose  to  apply  to  study,  order  will  be  at  an 
end,  there  will  be  no  longer  constant  and  regular  zeal 
for  study,  and  our  work  will  necessarily  suffer  from  this 
want  of  fixedness  of  purpose. 

Method  requires  moreover  that  a  man  should  not  study 
merely  for  the  sake  of  study  ;  or  read  merely  for  read 
ing's  sake,  or  write  for  writing,  like  invalids  ordered  by 
the  doctor  to  take  exercise,  who  walk  on  without  wishing 
to  go  to  one  place  more  than  another.  We  must  study 
for  our  improvement,  and  for  an  increase  of  usefulness 
by  proficiency  in  learning.  Study  must  be  turned  to 
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account,  and  so  we  strongly  advise  the  student  to  take 
notes  of  all  that  he  reads,  and  to  enter  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  summary  of  all 
that  he  finds  most  useful  in  his  reading,  with  an  index 
to  enable  him  to  find  the  passage  again  when  he  may 
wish  to  do  so. 

89.  We  must  study  courageously;  that  is  to  say,  not  be 
discouraged  at  difficulties,  but  have  recourse  at  once  to 
God  ;  following  the   example  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bona- 
venture,  and  many  others,  who  have  confessed  that  they 
found  at  the  foot  of  their  crucifix  more   courage  to  sur 
mount  difficulties,  and  more  light  to  dispel  their  doubts, 
than  in  the  works  of  the  most  learned  writers. 

What  shame  for  all  of  us,  who  set  before  ourselves  an 
end  so  high  and  so  noble,  and  who  are  further  assisted 
with  so  many  graces,  encouraged  by  so  many  beauti 
ful  examples,  if  we  should  shrink  as  cowards  before  an 
obstacle  that  the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  the  salvation 
of  souls,  bid  us  to  overthrow,  when  even  the  pagans 
themselves,  by  the  help  of  their  reason  alone,  with 
stood  the  obstacles  which  they  met  in  their  profane 
studies,  and  laid  down  the  axiom  that  obstinate  la 
bor  overcomes  all  difficulties  :  Labor  improbus  omnia 
vincit. 

90.  We  must  study  soberly,  and  never  lose  sight  of  this 
saying  of  St.  Paul  :  "  Oporte.t  sapere,  scd  sapere  ad  sobrie- 
tatem."     There  are  some  men,  not  a  great  number,  who 
have  such  a  passion  for  study,  that  all  other  work  is  in 
sufferable  to  them  ;  this  passion  is  with  them    an   abyss 
which   swallows   up   piety,  works   of   zeal,  and   even  the 
common    duties  of    their   ministry.      If  there  is  a  new 
book  advertised,  they  must  have  it.     Whatever  may  be 
the  subject  of  works  puffed  in  a  clever  advertisement, 
so  soon  as  they  hope  to  learn  anything  from  them,  they 
purchase  them,  and  read  them  at  once.     No  cost  is  too 
great    to    satisfy  their  immoderate   desire  of  acquiring 
new  information.     Clearly  such  excess  is  not  according 
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to  God  ;  it  must  produce  much  confusion,  disorder,  bar 
renness,  and  dissipation  in  the  mind,  and  that  sort  of  in- 
digesta  moles,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  profitable  to 
sound  knowledge. 

"Learned  persons,"  said  Fenelon,  "occupied  with 
grave  subjects,  have  but  little  curiosity :  what  they 
know  gives  them  contempt  for  many  things  which 
they  do  not  know  ;  they  perceive  the  uselessness  and 
the  absurdity  of  most  things  which  men  of  little  ability, 
who  are  ignorant  and  unoccupied,  are  very  anxious  to 
learn."  On  all  the  chief  branches  of  ecclesiastical  learn 
ing,  procure  a  few  first-rate  books,  standard  works,  so  to 
say,  and  read  them  again  and  again,  whilst  others  are 
engaged  in  running  over  a  great  number. 

How  large  a  portion  of  our  spiritual  exercises  is  some 
times  omitted  to  satisfy  this  uncontrollable  passion  for 
study !  What  works  of  zeal  might  be  undertaken  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners  during  the  time  given  to  bar 
ren  reading  !  How  many  poor  might  be  relieved  with 
the  money  which  is  needed  for  the  purchase  of  super 
fluous  books  !  How  many  sick,  on  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  wait  with  impatience,  perhaps  even  in  vain,  the 
visit  of  their  learned  pastor,  who  is  so  lost  in  his  books 
that  he  forgets  to  bear  them  the  last  consolations  which 
they  need. 

Let  us,  then,  be  well  on  our  guard  against  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  this  passionate  love  for 
study.  "  Not  to  study,"  says  a  pious  author,  "  is  to  tempt 
God  ;  to  do  nothing  but  study  is  to  forget  one's  voca 
tion." 

Learning  ought  never  to  absorb  piety  and  good  works  ; 
it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  second  and  quicken  them, 
by  elevating  the  mind,  guiding  the  feelings,  and  purify 
ing  the  pursuits  of  him  who  devotes  himself  to  it. 

91.  Finally,  we  must  study  humbly.  Men  who  are  truly 
learned,  if  their  learning  be  guided  by  piety,  are  always 
remarkable  for  their  exceeding  humility.  Nothing  shows 
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less  piety  than  the  manners,  the  conversation,  and  the 
behavior  of  a  proud  scientific  man.  With  him  learning 
is  everything,  nor  does  he  ever  praise  any  man  except 
for  this. 

Should  any  one  talk  in  his  presence  of  the  virtue  of  a 
holy  priest,  who  has  but  little  talent,  if  any  one  praises 
his  gentleness,  his  modesty,  his  zeal,  his  piety,  our  great 
man  passes  such  commendations  coldly  by,  and  soon 
comes  to  the  chapter  of  learning,  on  which  subject  he, 
by  a  few  keen  words  and  a  sardonic  smile,  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  he  whose  piety  has  just  been  so  much 
praised  is  nothing  but  a  minus  habens,  as  far  as  talent  is 
concerned. 

So,  too,  should  any  one  venture  to  speak  in  the  pres 
ence  of  this  proud  scholar  of  a  venerable  priest,  not  only 
a  learned  man  himself,  but  who  adds  to  his  wisdom  a 
true  and  tender  piety,  then  he  passes  lightly  over  the 
piety,  and  dilates  upon  his  learning,  for  which  alone  he 
seems  to  profess  esteem  and  admiration. 

It  would  be  well  for  that  enthusiastic  and  exclusive 
preacher  of  learning,  to  read  and  meditate  upon  those 
words,  so  simple,  yet  so  true,  and  so  thoroughly  Christian 
in  the  Imitatio  Christi :  "Every  man  is  naturally  anxious 
to  know  ;  but  what  is  knowledge  without  the  fear  of 
God  ?  The  humble  peasant  who  serves  God  is  far  above 
the  proud  philosopher,  who,  neglecting  himself,  observes 
the  course  of  the  stars."  And  in  another  place  :  "  Learn 
ing  is  not  to  be  blamed;  ....  for  it  is  good  in  itself,  and 
according  to  the  order  of  God;  only,  one  should  always 

prefer  a  pure  conscience  and  a  holy  life Truly,  in  the 

day  of  judgment  we  shall  not  be  asked  what  we  have 
read,  but  what  we  have  done  ;  not  whether  we  have 
spoken  eloquently,  but  whether  we  have  lived  rightly." 

92.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  in  finishing  this  important 
subject,  to  confute  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
the  necessity  of  learning  and  study. 

First   objection  :    Piety  supplies   the  want  of  learning. 
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Who  holds  such  language  ?  Does  holy  Scripture,  which 
proclaims  that  the  priest's  lips  keep  knowledge,  and  that 
the  law  is  to  be  sought  from  his  mouth  :  Labia  sacerdotis 
custodient  scientiam  et  legem  requirent  de  ore  ejus  ?  Is  it  St. 
Paul  who  ceases  not  to  recommend  Timothy,  his  dis 
ciple,  to  apply  all  his  faculties  to  reading,  to  meditating 
upon  holy  Scripture,  and  to  teaching  the  faithful :  Attends 
lectioni  et  doctrines  ? 

Is  it  the  holy  Fathers  who  so  often  remind  the  priest 
of  his  obligation  to  study  incessantly,  in  order  to  oppose 
error,  instruct  his  people,  and  work  more  efficaciously  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  ? 

Is  it  the  theologians  who  all  require  as  an  indispensable 
condition  for  lawfully  receiving  holy  orders,  the  posses 
sion  not  only  of  tried  sanctity,  sanctitas  probata,  but  of 
sufficient  learning,  scientia  competens,  ever  more  perfect 
with  each  new  order  received  ?  Is  it  these  same  theolo 
gians  who,  after  pointing  out  that  priests  who  have  left 
the  world  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  contempla 
tive  life,  or  who  no  longer  exercise  the  active  functions 
of  the  holy  ministry,  are  not  obliged  to  be  as  learned  as 
others,  take  at  once  another  tone  with  regard  to  priests 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  souls  and  the  instruction  of 
a  flock,  and  say  positively  that  they  must  possess  a  stock 
of  knowledge  far  more  extensive  than  the  others  :  Multo 
major i  opus  est  scientia  ? 

Lastly,  is  it  the  Church  who  requires  by  her  councils 
that  whoever  does  not  possess  sufficient  learning  shall  be 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  and  declares  the 
want  of  this  learning  to  be  an  irregularity,  from  which 
no  authority  can  grant  a  dispensation? 

Ah  !  could  piety  supply  the  place  of  learning,  how 
would  the  directors  of  seminaries  be  spared  most  painful 
perplexities  in  being  so  often  obliged  to  do  violence  to 
themselves  in  excluding  from  holy  orders  many  young 
men,  adorned  by  every  virtue,  animated  by  the  best  inten 
tions,  true  models  of  piety,  and  deficient  only  in  learning.' 
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But  it  may  be  said  by  some  priest  devoid  of  talent, 
that  the  necessity  of  learning,  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  superiors  of  seminaries  to  make  sure  that  candidates 
for  holy  orders  possess  it,  the  sin  which  would  be  com 
mitted  in  receiving  them  without  sufficient  knowledge — 
all  that  concerns  the  candidates,  not  priests  afterwards  : 
that  is  a  question  of  vocation  and  nothing  else.  For  my 
self,  I  do  not  study,  it  is  true,  but  I  pray,  I  confess,  I 
catechize,  I  preach,  I  perform  all  the  functions  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  I  hope  that  these  holy  works  will 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  learning.  You  are  wrong, 
dear  brother,  you  are  wrong.  What !  that  all  we  have 
said  referred  only  to  the  candidates  for  orders  ?  But,  in 
truth,  is  learning  necessary  to  the  seminarist  only  for  his 
duties  in  the  seminary,  and  not  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  which  as  a  priest  he  will  have  to  fulfil  ? 
But,  after  all,  I  have  been  ordained,  I  am  a  priest;  this 
is  a  proof  that  my  ability  has  been  thought  sufficient. 
Yes  ;  sufficient  then,  but  perhaps  insufficient  now.  The 
Superior  of  the  seminary,  in  presenting  you  to  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  in  ordaining  you,  have  not  given 
you  a  patent  for  knowledge  which  could  not  be  lost ; 
you  have  perhaps,  by  hard  work,  furnished  your  mind 
with  just  the  knowledge  necessary  for  your  admission 
into  holy  orders;  but  the  rhore  deficient  you  were  in 
learning,  the  more  your  superiors  expected  that  you 
would  do  what  lay  in  your  power  to  increase  it,  or,  at 
least,  to  preserve  and  maintain  it  by  study. 

Let  us  say  it  again  :  Piety  does  not  supply  the  want 
of  learning.  And  more,  it  is  not  even  a  true  piety,  a 
solid  and  enlightened  piety,  if  it  does  not  inspire  its  pos 
sessor  with  a  decided  taste  for  theological  learning. 

93.  Second  objection  :  I  cannot  aspire  to  high  scientific  at 
tainments  ;  I  have  not  the  capacity.  This  is  just  what  was 
said  of  the  learned  Suarez,  when  he  begged  the  Jesuits 
to  admit  him  into  their  talented  society  ;  he  was  very 
nearly  refused  ;  however,  at  last  they  did  receive  him, 
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and  soon  saw  what  a  treasure  they  would  have  lost  in 
rejecting  him.  Study,  assisted  by  a  deep  and  tender 
piety,  developed  his  learning  so  wonderfully,  that  he 
was  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
theology. 

After  all,  if  you  cannot  master  the  depths  of  theology, 
it  is  not  the  highest  order  of  knowledge  which  is  required 
of  you.  What  is  required,  is  simply  that  you  should 
cultivate  the  feeble  talent  you  have  received,  and  that 
you  should  not,  under  the  pretext  of  incapacity  to  rise 
to  a  higher  degree,  neglect  to  acquire  by  study  ordina 
ry  and  sufficient  knowledge. 

94.  Third  objection  :  /  know  enough  for  my  humble 
ministry.  But  suppose  you  knew  more,  might  you  not 
extend  the  influence  of  your  ministry  ?  If  your  sermons 
and  instructions  were  better  worked  out,  and  better 
learned  ;  if  your  catechizing  were  better  prepared,  and 
more  instructive  ;  if  study,  and  the  knowledge  resulting 
from  it,  made  your  intercourse  with  your  flock  more  in 
teresting  and  more  useful  ;  if,  by  carefully  studying 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  mystic  theology,  you  could  exer 
cise  with  greater  authority,  certainty,  and  facility,  with 
more  zeal  and  success,  the  important  ministry  of  confes 
sion  ;  if,  lastly,  by  your  habitual  piety,  recollection,  and 
study,  you  should  be  generally  known  as  a  perfectly 
exemplary  priest, — is  it  not  evident  that  you  would  gain 
in  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  of  your  people,  and 
that  this  confidence  would  increase  the  number  of  your 
penitents,  and  consequently  widen  your  humble  ministry, 
and  perhaps  induce  your  superior  to  entrust  you  with  a 
more  extended  one  ? 

What  strange  blindness,  productive  of  serious  evil  if 
it  should  increase,  that  a  man,  because  he  has  charge 
only  of  a  small  parish,  should  neglect  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  lose,  in  travelling,  in  cards,  in  festivities, 
or  a  thousand  other  frivolities,  that  precious  time  that 
might  be  so  profitably  devoted  to  study ! 
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This  particular  blindness  is  the  scourge  of  small  par 
ishes.  Many  priests,  having  very  few  parishioners  in 
their  flock,  do  not  know  how  to  spend  the  time  at  their 
disposal ;  this  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  ;  there 
are  no  sick  to  visit ;  none  or  but  few  penitents  to  con 
fess  ;  what  are  they  to  do  in  those  tedious  days,  succeed 
ing  one  another  with  such  tiresome  monotony? 

What  are  you  to  do,  dear  brother  ?  Study,  study 
dilligently.  But  you  may  say,  I  do  not  perceive  the  end, 
the  result,  the  practical  good  of  my  work.  What !  Is 
it  not  an  end,  is  it  not  a  precious  result,  to  combat  sloth, 
to  edify  your  parishioners  by  a  life  spent  in  retirement 
and  study,  to  inspire  salutary  remorse  in  your  brethren 
who  do  not  act  thus,  to  cast  out  those  temptations  which 
rise  up  in  the  shade,  and  to  ascend  up  to  God  on  the  two 
wings  of  piety  and  learning? 

Holy  priests,  even  in  the  smallest  of  parishes,  never  find 
the  hours  weary  ;  their  zeal  always  provides  them  some 
occupation  ;  the  time  that  is  not  employed  in  the  active 
duties  of  their  ministry,  is  devoted  to  prayer  and  study, 
and  their  life  glides  on,  happy,  quiet,  precious  before 
God  and  men  ;  and  they  present  themselves  without 
fear  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Judge  ;  and  carry  with 
them  into  eternity,  no  less  than  the  pastors  of  populous 
parishes,  days  full  of  good  works  :  et  dies  pleni  invenientur 
in  eis. 

We  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  Cure  of  a 
very  small  country  parish,  whom  God  seemed  to  have 
raised  up  to  show  to  all  others  placed  in  similar  circum 
stances  that  a  priest  might  have  to  govern  a  very  small 
flock  without  being  ever  wearied  or  complaining  of  want 
of  occupation.  This  worthy  pastor  had  not  three  hun 
dred  sheep  under  his  crook  ;  and  his  great  virtue  and 
high  talents  would  have  enabled  him  to  govern  a  much 
larger  parish  ;  but,  not  only  had  he  not  a  spark  of  ambi 
tion,  but  he  preferred  the  charge  of  these  few  souls,  and 
conducting  them  as  well  as  possible,  to  governing  a 
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large  number,  which  he  might  not  have  been  able  to 
direct  according  to  the  pious  inspirations  of  his  zeal. 

His  flock  was  almost  singular  in  respect  of  regularity  ; 
but  we  may  also  venture  to  say  that  it  was  from  the  very 
reflection  of  the  pastor  who  governed  it,  for  he,  too,  had 
very  few  imitators  among  his  brother  priests,  and  was 
almost  singular  in  his  kind. 

His  parish  was  governed  like  a  well-regulated  family, 
or  like  a  community  living  under  the  laws  of  the  most 
exact  discipline.  He  knew  each  of  his  parishioners  as 
well  as  he  knew  himself,  and  he  used  to  bestow  as  much 
attention  on  the  least  of  them,  as  if  he  had  the  care  but 
of  him  alone.  Piety  flourished  in  that  parish,  and  the 
great  confidence  inspired  by  the  pastor  gave  him  power 
enough  to  exact  a  thousand  things  that  were  not  rigor 
ously  prescribed  by  the  Divine  law,  but  which  he  re 
quired  and  obtained  in  the  name  of  that  Christian  per 
fection  the  rules  of  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  be 
able  to  follow  and  also  to  enforce. 

As  he  had  the  whole  flock  submissive  to  his  teaching, 
he  had  accustomed  them  to  come  to  church  morning  and 
evening  to  assist  at  the  prayers  which  he  offered  there 
publicly  every  day  of  the  year.  His  sermons,  his  cate- 
chizings  were  always  carefully  prepared.  His  days  were 
so  occupied  by  spiritual  exercises,  study,  frequent  visits 
to  his  parishioners  in  order  to  carry  them  advice,  com 
fort,  encouragement,  blessed  words  full  of  faith  and  of 
divine  love,  that  he  complained  far  less  of  their  length 
than  of  their  brevity. 

So  passed  away  the  life  of  that  man  of  God,  until  the 
day  when,  fearing  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  feed  his 
flock  properly,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  part  from  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  occupy  himself  with  nothing  but  his 
own  salvation,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  terrible  pas 
sage  into  eternity. 

Dear  brethren,  let  us  follow  so  beautiful  an  example  ; 
and  if  we  have  but  a  small  number  of  souls  to  care  for, 
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let  us  do  specially  for  each  of  them  what  we  should  have 
to  do  generally  for  a  larger  number.  Many  pastors 
deplore  not  being  able  to  enter  into  a  number  of  details 
for  the  good  government  of  their  parishes,  on  account  of 
their  great  size  ;  let  us  do  what  they  wish  to  do,  since 
we  have  not  the  same  hindrances.  Let  us  take  great 
care  of  each  one  of  our  sheep,  since  we  have  time  to  in 
dividualize  our  zeal.  Three  hundred  children  !  what  a 
family  would  this  be  for  a  single  father  !  Well !  suppose 
(and  in  the  spiritual  sense  it  is  no  supposition)  that  we 
have  charge  of  a  family  of  two  or  three  hundred  mem 
bers  :  let  us  attend  to  each  one,  as  having  some  day  to 
account  before  God  for  this  precious  charge.  Let  us  do 
that,  and  certainly  weariness  will  never  come  to  parch 
our  hearts  and  sadden  our  souls. 

95.  Fourth  objection:  I  have  no  time  to  study  ;  all  my 
time  is  given  up  to  the  ministry.  An  excellent  lesson  for  the 
idle  seminarist,  who,  abusing  the  rich  talent  that  God 
has  confided  to  him,  or  neglecting  to  develop  the  weak 
ness  of  that  capacity  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  should 
postpone  to  an  indefinite  future  the  study  to  which  he 
could  easily  apply  himself  now,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
difficult  for  him  to  apply  in  later  life. 

You  have  no  time  to  study?  We  confess  that  the 
ministrations  in  some  very  populous  parishes  are  so 
laborious,  so  many  sick  persons  to  be  visited,  so  many 
confessions  to  be  heard,  so  many  charitable  works  to  be 
promoted,  so  many  useful  visits  to  be  made  or  received, 
that  if  to  these  are  added  the  necessary  spiritual  exer 
cises,  it  becomes  really  difficult  to  find  here  and  there  a 
few  moments  for  study. 

Nevertheless,  those  holy  priests  who  ought  ever  to  be 
our  patterns  know  how  to  set  apart,  even  in  these  cir 
cumstances,  a  little  time  for  study,  and  specially  for  that 
kind  of  study  which  they  find  most  need  of  ;  for  it  is 
then  more  than  ever  that  all  superfluous  subjects  of  study 
must  be  given  up,  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  devote  one's  self 
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to  such  as  are  necessary.  Holy  priests,  we  repeat  it,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  details  of  an  extensive  ministry, 
find  time  enough  to  cultivate  learning. 

What  is  their  secret,  then?  This  it  is,  and  let  us  weigh 
each  word  well :  They  scruple  to  lose  a  single  instant ; 
they  regulate  their  occupations  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
knowing  that  living  by  rule  multiplies  the  hours  ;  they 
take  a  fellow-traveller  when  they  go  to  comfort  any  sick 
person,  and  that  fellow-traveller  is  a  book  ;  they  give  up 
parties  of  pleasure  for  fear  of  dissipation,  and  because 
they  can  dispose  of  their  time  better ;  they  avoid  great 
dinners  which  would  rob  them  of  several  hours  ;  they 
omit  a  visit  when  it  can  be  done  without  bad  results  ; 
they  give  up  a  journey  which  is  not  either  necessary  or  very 
profitable  ;  they  steal  an  hour  from  the  rest  that  nature 
claims,  but  which  strong  health  can  refuse  without  danger. 

These  are  the  precious  secrets  of  the  holy  priest ; 
these  are  the  means  which  he  employs  to  satisfy  the 
pious  ardor  for  knowledge  and  study  that  God  has  given 
him.  Let  us  be  saints  ourselves,  and  like  them  we  shall 
see  that  a  wide  sphere  of  work  and  a  little  study  are  not 
absolutely  incompatible. 

96.  Fifth  objection :  The  theology  of  common-sense  is 
sufficient  for  me.  One  day  we  heard  this  saying,  and  we 
remarked  it,  as  giving  in  its  brevity  the  exact  idea  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  priests  who  are,  as  we  think,  victims 
of  a  complete  delusion.  These  priests  having  finished  a 
course  of  theology,  such  as  it  is,  retain,  not  the  numerous 
details  which  it  comprises,  but  a  few  of  the  great  princi 
ples  on  which  it  is  based  ;  then,  aided  by  their  own  rea 
son,  on  which  they  rely  with  a  confidence  not  always 
founded  on  humility,  they  deduce  as  well  as  they  can 
from  these  principles  practical  consequences,  by  means 
of  which  they  solve  by  themselves,  without  opening  a 
book,  or  consulting  a  soul,  all  the  difficulties  which  they 
meet  with.  To  act  thus  is,  they  say,  to  follow  the  theo 
logy  of  common-sense. 
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This  theology  is  simple,  very  simple  indeed,  and  does 
not  require  great  nor  toilsome  researches ;  and  we  may 
safely  say,  too,  that  it  exists  in  perfect  agreement  with 
idleness.  But  who  can  help  seeing  the  great  mistakes 
which  they  must  make  who  know  and  follow  only  this 
false  light  ? 

First,  can  they  be  sure  that  they  still  know  the 
great  principles  of  theology,  since  they  never,  or  almost 
never,  study  ?  Have  they  not  forgotten  many  of  them, 
and  do  they  not  sometimes  substitute  for  the  principles 
that  they  do  not  know,  those  that  are  suggested  by  their 
theology  of  common-sense  ? 

Supposing,  even,  that  they  still  remember  them,  how 
can  they  imagine  that  the  remote  consequences  of  a  prin 
ciple  are  always  easily  discovered,  and  that  individual 
common-sense  is  alone  sufficient  to  connect  with  certainty 
those  remote  consequences  with  the  true  principle  whence 
they  flow  ? 

And  further*,  what  becomes  of  the  theology  of  common- 
sense  in  the  wide  field  of  positive  law  ?  Apply  the  light 
of  simple  common-sense  to  the  matter  of  impediments  to 
marriage,  censures,  indulgences,  deeds  of  gifts  and  wills, 
successions,  contracts  of  all  sorts,  civil  laws  in  general, 
so  often  binding  at  the  bar  of  conscience;  and  once  more, 
to  all  that  comes  under  the  scope  of  positive  law,  and  you 
will  see,  should  you  study  later  on,  how  many  false  de 
cisions  you  have  given,  and  how  many  grave  errors  you 
have  committed! 

We  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  if  those 
whose  illusions  we  are  now  unveiling  would  consult  theo 
logical  authors,  or  some  learned  priest,  on  such  and  such 
a  point,  which  they  have  hitherto  decided  by  the  light  of 
their  reason  alone,  they  will  acknowledge  that  this  com 
mon-sense  theology  is  far  from  being  always  theology  in 
its  common  sense. 

97.  Sixth  objection  :  Study  is  of  no  use  to  me;  I  have  a 
bad  memory  which  retains  nothing  that  I  commit  to  it.  You 
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are  mistaken,  dear  brother ;  your  memory  retains  more 
than  you  think,  though  you  complain  so  much  of  it.  In 
fact,  however  narrow  may  be  the  circle  of  your  knowl 
edge,  are  you  absolutely  ignorant  in  ecclesiastical  learn 
ing  ?  Well!  who  told  you  that  your  memory,  which 
retains  the  little  you  do  know,  has  reached  its  highest 
point,  and  that  there  is  in  it  no  more  room  for  a  single 
fresh  acquisition,  however  simple  ?  No,  no,  such  is  not 
the  case:  you  accuse  your  memory  falsely;  and  if  you 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  you  would  see  that 
your  objection  is  but  an  evasion  which  deceives  you,  and 
which  has  been  suggested  by  sloth,  dissipation,  or  some 
other  evil  inclination,  in  order  to  dissuade  you  from 
study,  of  which  you  have  more  need  than  many  others. 

Instead  of  blaming  your  memory,  help  it  by  increasing 
your  application,  by  the  love  of  recollection  and  retire 
ment,  by  habitual  reflection,  by  frequently  reading  over 
those  essential  points  the  special  need  of  which  you 
recognize  every  day;  help  it  by  written  notes,  which  will 
imprint  matters  in  your  mind  better  than  simply  reading, 
and  you  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  its  weakness,  memory 
will  render  you  great  services,  which  will  make  you  re 
gret  not  having  cultivated  it  more  carefully  in  time  past. 

Besides,  if,  which  is  highly  improbable,  you  could  not 
acquire  fresh  knowledge  by  study,  we  would  say  again: 
Your  memory  being  as  bad  as  you  represent  it  to  be,  if 
you  do  not  keep  up  your  scanty  knowledge  by  constant 
study,  are  you  not  afraid  of  forgetting  the  little  you  do 
know  ?  Study  in  order  to  preserve  your  knowledge,  if 
you  do  not  study  in  order  to  acquire  more. 

98.  Seventh  and  last  objection:  I  have  no  taste  for  study. 
The  priest  who  speaks  thus  has,  if  no  other  merit,  at 
least  that  of  candor.  Why  not  avow  it  ?  All  those 
whose  objections  we  have  mentioned  and  refuted  will 
say,  if  sincere,  that  their  bad  reasons  were  the  veil  which 
concealed  the  true  one.  A  man  would  not  give  up  study 
if  he  loved  it;  it  is  disgust  which  makes  them  give  it  up. 
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But  how  sad  for  a  priest  to  find  in  himself  this  fatal 
disposition!  How  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  in  saying, 
I  have  no  taste  for  study,  is  meant,  I  have  no  taste  for 
recollection,  for  retirement,  for  piety,  for  the  sacred 
tribunal,  for  preaching,  for  catechizing,  for  visiting  the 
sick,  for  works  of  zeal,  for  the  ministry  altogether! 

You  have  no  taste  for  study!  Sound  the  depth  of 
your  conscience,  my  dear  brother;  alas!  has  not  this 
taste  given  place  to  many  other  far  less  worthy  inclina 
tions  ?  Have  you  not  a  taste  for  travelling,  card-playing, 
good  cheer,  for  dissipation  and  light  reading?  In  one 
word,  and  I  am  grieved  to  say  it,  have  you  not  a  taste 
for  what  God  condemns,  and  a  distaste  for  what  He 
loves  ? 

99.  We  feel  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  and  com 
plete  our  observations  on  theological  learning  by  a 
quotation  which  seems  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  our  readers.  Who  is  the  priest  who  does  not  know 
and  revere  the  illustrious  Cardinal  de  Cheverus,  whom 
we  may  call  the  Fenelon  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  We 
read  as  follows  in  his  life,  Book  V.,  No.  4  : 

"He  sincerely  pitied  those  who,  to  make  their  days 
pass  happily,  had  need  of  frivolous  pastimes,  festivities, 
parties,  play,  or  novels.  Are  not  Holy  Scripture,"  said 
he,  "  history,  literature,  natural  science,  sufficiently  inter 
esting  to  occupy  our  short  life  ?  When  we  have  in  our 
hands  and  under  our  eyes  so  many  things  so  fit  to 
interest  our  mind  and  our  heart,  so  worthy  to  enrich  our 
understanding  and  to  adorn  our  memory,  how  can  we 
lose  our  time  in  play  and  frivolity  ?  For  myself,"  added 
he,  "  I  need  no  companion  to  enable  me  to  spend  de 
lightful  hours;  prayer  and  study  have  always  been  the 
delight  of  my  life."  In  fact,  the  Cardinal  was  never 
found  idle,  or  giving  himself  to  any  sort  of  amusement. 
That  mighty  soul  of  his  was  constantly  occupied  with 
serious  matters,  and  knew  no  other  rest  than  change  of 
occupation.  Thus,  when  tired  of  business,  he  sought 
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rest  in  the  study  of  antiquity.  "  When  I  am  tired  of  the 
living,"  he  would  say,  "  I  go  and  refresh  myself  with  the 
dead." 

He  had  a  particular  attraction  for  the  study  of  holy 
Scripture.  His  biographer  writes  as  follows,  on  this 
subject: 

"  He  could  not  comprehend  how  Catholics  studied  the 
holy  writings  so  little,  and  were  so  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  histories  they  contain.  He  often  used  to  re 
proach  those  to  whom  he  could  speak  more  freely.  'You 
read  frivolous  books,'  said  he  to  them,  '  perhaps  novels, 
and  you  neglect  the  most  beautiful  of  all  books,  the  most 
touching  of  all  histories.  .  .  .'  He  wished  that  book  to 
be  read  with  sentiments  of  piety,  faith,  and  prayer,  and 
especially  with  the  desire  to  become  better  for  reading  it. 
This  is  what  he  himself  did;  by  repeatedly  reading 
through  the  Bible  he  knew  it  almost  by  heart,  and  the 
Old  Testament  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  New;  he 
had  meditated  upon  its  historical  pictures,  its  moral  sen 
tences,  and  the  application  which  might  be  made  of  both 
to  different  positions  in  life;  so  that,  whatever  subject  he 
wished  to  handle,  he  had  always  at  hand  all  the  passages 
which  were  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances.  .  .  ." 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  end  our  quotation, 
and  advise  our  readers  to  read  its  continuation  in  the 
very  interesting  Life  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal. 

Let  us  here  end  the  weighty  subject  of  theological 
learning.  We  have  treated  it  at  length,  because  we  are 
so  strongly  impressed  with  its  importance.  May  we 
have  convinced  our  worthy  brethren  of  the  necessity  of 
learning  and  study!  The  results  of  this  conviction  will 
be  immense  in  its  threefold  bearing  upon  the  glory  of 
God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
clergy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THE    HOLINESS    NECESSARY    FOR    A    PRIEST    IN    ITS    RELA 
TION    TO    ZEAL. 

too.  WE  shall  finish  this  first  part  by  a  chapter  of  great 
importance.  In  it  we  shall  recapitulate  nearly  all  the 
details  into  which  we  have  hitherto  entered,  adding  any 
other  hints  we  may  be  still  able  to  give  respecting  the 
principal  virtues  that  a  priest  ought  especially  to  practise 
in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  his  ministry. 

We  wish  to  speak  of  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
every  priest  to  apply  himself  constantly  to  piety,  if  he 
would  nourish  his  zeal,  gain  thousands  of  souls  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  bring  abundant  blessings  upon  his  labors. 

If  a  priest  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  if  he  de 
serves  that  reputation  more  and  more  every  day  by  con 
duct  truly  sacerdotal;  if  he  lives  so  as  to  induce  other 
men  to  say  of  him,  not  that  he  is  a  good  man,  not  even 
that  he  is  a  good  priest,  but  that  he  is  a  holy  priest,  a  man- 
of-God priest,  and  entirely  occupied  with  his  ministry  and 
with  the  salvation  of  souls, — he  will  see  all  obstacles  van 
ish  as  by  enchantment  before  him;  crowds  of  sinners  will 
be  converted  by  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  his  parish  will 
assume  a  new  aspect,  all  the  acts  of  his  charity  and  his 
zeal  will  give  irresistible  force  to  his  preaching  ;  and  in 
this  ardent  and  enlightened  piety  he  will  find  infallible 
means  of  being  constantly  a  burning  apostle  in  the 
pulpit,  a  tender  father  in  the  confessional,  an  angel  at  the 
altar,  and  everywhere  the  true  representative  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  worthy  continuer  of  his  work. 

Let  us  come  now  to  matters  of  detail,  and  let  us  show 
fully  what  he  must  do  to  be  truly  pious,  and  to  pass  as 
such  before  the  eyes  of  his  people. 
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101.  First,  we  must  be  well  convinced  of  this,  that  to 
deserve  the  reputation  of  a  holy  priest  it  is  necessary  to 
be,  in  reality,  a  holy  priest. 

To  pretend  to  the  reputation  of  piety  without  being 
animated  by  its  spirit,  and,  in  order  to  gain  that  end,  to 
assume  the  outward  appearance  of  an  exalted  devotion 
which  is  not  rooted  in  the  soul,  would  be  mere  hypocrisy, 
and  hypocrisy  is  a  base  and  infamous  vice,  by  which  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  cannot  be  gained  for  long. 
In  fact,  how  can  hypocrisy  avoid  betraying  itself  soon  in 
a  man  who  appears  every  day  before  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  functions, 
is  continually  busy  among  the  faithful  ? 

Besides,  hypocrisy  is  a  state  of  perpetual  torment,  of 
embarrassment  and  constraint.  To  gratify  some  bad  in 
clination,  one  may  have  recourse  to  this  vice  for  a  day,  a 
week,  perhaps  a  few  months;  but  for  a  year,  a  lifetime, 
it  is  impossible.  It  is  irksome  to  wear  the  mask  and 
bear  the  trappings  of  virtue,  which,  though  pleasant 
bonds  to  the  pious  soul,  are  but  insupportable  fetters  to 
the  soul  which  piety  has  not  warmed. 

Moreover,  whatever  pains  a  man  may  take  to  appear 
that  which  he  is  not,  the  deception  must  soon  discover 
itself.  True  piety  has  features,  characteristics,  and 
attractions,  which  hypocrisy  can  never  wholly  counter 
feit.  As  the  one  is  frank,  natural,  sincere,  open,  amiable, 
and  winning  ;  so  the  other  is  forced,  gloomy,  overstrained, 
cold,  and  embarrassed,  in  the  miserable  part  that  it 
labors  to  play;  and  when  all  this  scaffolding  of  duplicity 
and  lies  falls  to  pieces,  what  disappointment,  what  con 
fusion,  and  often  what  deplorable  scandal  arises  ! 

Let  us  be  pious,  truly  and  firmly  pious,  in  order  to 
appear  in  the  sight  of  our  people  what  we  really  are  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

102.  The  following  is,  in  some  measure,  the  scale  of 
the  judgments  of  society  in  respect  to  priests:  He  is  a 
bad  priest,  first  degree.  He  is  a  good  creature,  or,  as  Mgr. 
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de  la  Motte,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  used  to  say,  "  an  excellent- 
fellow  priest"  second  degree.  He  is  a  good  priest,  third 
degree.  He  is  a  holy  priest,  or  simply,  he  is  a  saint,  fourth 
and  last  degree. 

Now  let  us  mark  this.  To  each  of  these  degrees  falls 
a  corresponding  share  in  the  fruits  of  death  or  the  fruits 
of  life,  more  or  less  abundant  in  proportion  as  we  are 
farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  highest  degree.  The  bad 
priest  is  accursed  of  God  and  despised  by  man;  he  pro 
duces  only  the  fruits  of  death.  The  excellent-fellow  priest 
is  loved  by  other  men  on  account  of  his  moral  virtues ; 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  a  good  layman, 
but  he  has  no  zeal,  no  theological  principles,  no  ecclesi 
astical  learning  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  good  creature,  but  he  is 
a  poor  priest;  the  sacerdotal  spirit  is  wanting  in  him. 
The  good  priest  is  loved  by  God  and  man,  and  is  useful  in 
the  Church;  but  let  him  take  heed;  in  several  points 
the  gold  of  his  virtues  is  not  free  from  alloy,  or  rather 
his  gold,  when  closely  considered,  is  often  no  more  than 
silver.  The  holy  priest  alone  is  such  as  God  and  man 
would  choose  to  be  a  priest.  He  draws  a  blessing  on 
his  ministry,  and  receives  one  in  return.  His  apostolic 
life  has  no  void;  every  day  is  for  him  a  day  of  abundant 
harvest ;  he  is  the  saint  of  the  neighborhood. 

Oh!  how  can  men  fail  to  acknowledge  such  striking 
truths  ?  or  how,  when  they  are  acknowledged,  refuse  to 
take  them  as  rules  of  conduct?  How  can  a  priest  be 
slow  to  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
a  holy  priest,  since  it  is  to  that  degree  that  he  must  rise 
in  order  to  produce  in  marvellous  abundance  the  fruits 
of  salvation  in  the  Church  of  God? 

103.  Men  are  too  eager  to  believe  this  language  exag 
gerated;  or,  at  least,  they  flatter  themselves  that  the 
people  are  not  so  hard  to  please  or  so  clear-sighted  as  we 
depict  them,  and  so  they  hope  to  acquire  with  less  trouble 
than  we  seem  to  demand  the  reputation  of  holy  priests. 

This  is  a  mere  trick  of  their  self-love,  which,  wishing 
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to  avoid  all  that  is  hard  for  our  nature  in  a  life  full  of 
zeal,  holiness,  perfection,  such  as  becomes  the  priest, 
secretly  insinuates  that,  provided  grave  scandals  are  not 
given,  and  we  fulfil  the  chief  part  of  our  ministry  pretty 
well,  we  shall  certainly  pass  with  the  world  for  good  and 
holy  priests.  Oh,  how  much  good  might  be  done  in 
the  Church  which  is  not  done  in  consequence  of  these 
deplorable  illusions  which  blind  so  many  of  her  min 
isters!  No,  certainly,  to  deserve  the  reputation  of  a 
holy  priest  is  not  so  easy  as  men  persuade  themselves; 
no,  the  people  are  not  so  easily  blinded  on  this  point  as 
to  believe  that  the  priest  is  perfect,  when  he  is  only  good; 
and  that  he  is  a  saint ,  when  he  has  only  an  ordinary  and 
common  piety. 

Let  us  judge  by  our  own  practice.  Suppose  that  we 
are  in  the  society  of  priests  whom  we  see  for  the  first 
time.  However  little  given  to  observation  we  may  be, 
do  we  need  much  time  to  distinguish  the  pious  and  zeal 
ous  priests,  those  united  to  God  and  truly  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  priesthood  from  those  who  are  animated 
with  quite  contrary  dispositions  ?  The  things  that  are 
said,  the  manner  of  saying  them,  the  action  restrained 
or  impetuous,  the  attitude  grave  or  thoughtless,  the 
abundance  or  moderation  of  speech, — these  indications, 
and  a  thousand  others  more  easy  to  detect  with  the  eye 
than  to  describe  with  the  pen,  will  show  us  at  once,  and 
often  most  accurately,  who  are  the  most  holy  priests  of 
the  assembly. 

And  yet  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  them. 
What  would  it  be  then  if  we  were  placed  in  the  condi 
tion  of  the  flocks  which  belong  to  each  of  them,  if  we 
could  watch  them  every  day,  if  we  could  meet  them  at 
their  homes  and  at  ours,  near  the  sick-bed,  in  the  street 
or  road,  at  the  tribunal  of  penance,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
altar — in  a  word,  everywhere,  since  no  one  is  better 
known  in  a  parish  than  he  to  whom  its  spiritual  direc 
tion  is  entrusted  ? 
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104.  It  is,  then,  positively  understood  that  it  is  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  be  a  true  priest,  a  holy  priest,  since 
on  one  side   no  one  will  pass  for  a  holy  priest  among 
men  unless  he  is  really  so;  and  since,  on  the  other,  no 
one  will  ever  exercise  a  full,  abundant,  and  strikingly 
fruitful  ministry,  except  in  proportion  as  he  is  perfectly 
united  to  God,  animated  by  His  spirit,  and  really  full  of 
that  zeal  for  perfection,  that  fervent  devotion,  that  lofty 
piety,  which  gives  to  all  the  works  of  a  saint   their  so 
wonderful  fertility.     Let  us  now  enter  into  detail,  and 
see  what  is  opposed   to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious 
character  of  a  holy  priest,  and  how  it  may  be  acquired. 

105.  Would  he  pass  for  a  holy  priest  who  should  hold 
solitude    and  silence    in    aversion,    and   who   should  be 
happy  only  when  plunged  in  dissipation  ? 

Would  his  parishioners  exclaim:  Oh,  what  a  holy 
priest  is  our  pastor!  He  is  never  at  home,  nor  even  in 
his  parish.  As  soon  as  he  has  said  his  mass  he  is  off  till 
the  evening ;  he  goes,  he  comes,  he  rushes  about,  he 
amuses  himself,  he  laughs  heartily;  to-day  he  spends 
with  this  one  of  his  colleagues,  to-morrow  with  another  ; 
and  all  the  week  is  the  same,  and  all  the  month  is  like 
the  week,  and  all  the  year  like  the  month.  Oh,  what  a 
holy  man  !  what  a  man  of  God  !  what  a  pastor  ! 

106.  Would  he  have  the  character  of  a  holy  priest  who 
should  be  present  at  all  the  festivities  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  and  who  in  those  festivities  should  show  by  his 
behavior,  his  manner  of  speaking,  of  laughing,  of  eating 
and  drinking,  that  he  is  enjoying  himself  in  these  noisy 
gatherings,  that  this  material,  sensual,  and  unmortified 
life  is  what  he  most  especially  loves,  that  he  feels  there 
at  his  ease  and  in  his  element  ? 

107.  Would   the  parishioners  call   him   a  holy   priest 
who  should  never  be  seen  at  church  but  when  he  was 
there  of  necessity?     If  he  was  never,  or  almost   never, 
seen  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ;    if  nothing  mani 
fested  his  love  for  the  solitude  of  the  sanctuary ;  if,  on 
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the  contrary,  he  showed  that  this  was  not  the  place  of 
his  choice  or  of  his  liking ;  if,  by  the  rarity  of  his  visits, 
by  their  shortness,  by  his  air  of  distraction  and  pre 
occupation,  he  offended  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  or,  at 
least,  did  nothing  to  revive  and  to  preserve  it ;  could 
they  say,  in  truth  could  they  think,  that  he  was  a  true 
priest,  a  holy  priest,  a  priest  burning  with  the  ardor  of 
zeal? 

108.  Further,  would  he  be  commonly  regarded  as  a 
holy  priest  who  should  celebrate   the   august   Sacrifice 
with  excessive  haste,  such  as  should  induce  the  faithful 
to  say,  as   they  do   sometimes    in  fact,   that   they  can 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  obeyed  the 
precept  of  the  Church  in  hearing  so  short  a  mass?     This 
preparation,  so  short  and  apparently  so  devoid  of  fervor, 
these  hasty  movements,  these  looks  wanting  in   rever 
ence,  these  signs  of  the  cross  abbreviated,  those  prayers 
so  indistinctly  articulated,  these  hurried  genuflections, 
that   noisy   and    excited    talking   in    the    sacristy,    that 
thanksgiving    of    a   few   minutes,   occasionally   omitted 
altogether, — would  all  that  give  the  faithful  a  high  opin 
ion  of  such  a  priest  ?     Would  they  think  him  animated 
by  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls?     Would  any 
one  even  have  the  idea  of  proposing  such  a  priest  as  a 
model  of  holiness  and  fervor  ? 

If  nothing  else  in  his  conduct  were  gravely  reprehensi 
ble,  without  doubt  men  would  not  say  of  him,  he  is  a 
bad  priest;  but  would  they  say,  he  is  a  saint?  No;  and 
yet,  let  us  never  forget  it,  that  is  the  praise  that  we  must 
earn,  if  we  would  be  a  true  priest,  an  apostle,  another 
Christ,  a  saviour  of  souls. 

109.  Would  men  name  as  a  holy  priest  one  who  neg 
lected  the  sick,  and  who,  after  having   confessed  and 
administered  the  sacraments  to  them,  would  leave  them 
during   a   week,    a   fortnight,    perhaps    longer,   without 
bringing  them  a   few  words    of   edification    to   dispose 
them  to  cross  with  less  fear  and  more  resignation  the 
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awful  passage  from  time  to  eternity?  Would  it  be  a 
proof  of  exalted  piety  to  treat  the  sacraments,  and  all 
holy  matters  in  general,  with  levity  ? 

For  instance,  if  a  priest  should  go  to  the  confessional 
without  preparing  himself,  without  gravity,  without 
modesty ;  if  he  should  hurry  the  confessions ;  if  he 
should  omit  all  exhortations,  or  should  confine  them  to 
two  or  three  words  spoken  with  excessive  coldness;  lastly, 
if  in  the  several  functions  of  his  ministry  there  should 
never  appear  that  depth  of  feeling,  that  sweet  and  per 
suasive  way  of  speaking,  that  kind  and  modest  look, 
that  grave  and  collected  carriage — in  a  word,  that  happy 
union  of  all,  which  touches  even  the  impious  and  wins 
their  esteem, — who  would  be  charitable  enough  to  give 
such  an  one  the  title  of  holy  priest? 

no.  And  if  he  should  be  happy  only  in  the  company 
of  the  laity,  with  whom  he  should  pass  hours,  and  long 
hours,  every  day  ;  and  whose  conversation,  without 
being  positively  bad,  should  be  constantly  characterized 
by  levity,  joking,  and  satire  ;  if  he  should  be  the  first 
to  spread  mirth  in  every  society ;  if  he  overpowered  the 
voice  of  others  by  his  own  ;  if  there  were  never  one 
word  of  religion  on  his  lips  ;  if  politics  seemed  his  chief 
occupation  ;  if  he  never  seized  any  opportunity  for  in 
troducing  edifying  reflections  ;  lastly,  if  his  cassock 
alone  showed  he  was  a  priest, — who  would  ever  praise 
his  fervor  and  his  deep  piety  ? 

in.  No,  surely  no;  the  holy  priest  will  never  be 
known  by  such  features.  How  sad  it  is  for  the  man 
we  have  depicted  (if  there  be  such)  to  see  that  in  order 
to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  true  priest  we  must  represent 
him  as  possessing  qualities  diametrically  opposed  to 
these  defects  ! 

In  reality,  who  is  the  priest  whose  piety  is  admired  by 
the  people  ?  Who  is  the  priest  of  whom  everybody 
says,  he  is  a  saint?  It  is  he  who  only  mixes  with  the 
world  in  moderation,  and  always  for  the  greater  glory  of 
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God  and  the  edification  of  his  fellow-creatures;  it  is  he 
who  abstains  from  excursions  and  journeys,  the  neces 
sity  and  use  of  which  he  has  not  acknowledged  before 
God  ;  it  is  he  who  avoids  as  much  as  he  can  the  festiv 
ities  to  which  he  is  invited,  and  who,  when  he  sometimes 
feels  obliged  to  take  a  part  in  them  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  edifies  the  guests  by  his  sobriety,  his  recollec 
tion,  his  modest  gravity,  leaving  everybody  convinced 
that  retirement,  study,  and  the  labors  of  his  ministry 
are  far  more  to  his  taste  than  those  noisy  gatherings. 

He  whom  the  people  proclaim  to  be  a  holy  priest  is 
one  who  loves  visiting  the  church ;  who  every  day,  to 
wards  evening,  spends  some  considerable  time  at  the 
foot  of  the  divine  tabernacle,  and  who,  by  the  gravity  of 
his  behavior  in  the  church,  by  the  restraint  upon  his 
eyes,  and  the  general  reverence  of  his  whole  person,  im 
parts,  even  to  the  most  hardened,  some  few  sparks  of 
the  sacred  fire  with  which  he  is  consumed;  it  is  one 
who  ascends  the  steps  of  the  altar  with  an  imposing 
dignity,  and  who  behaves  throughout  the  holy  Sacrifice 
with  a  countenance  grave  without  stiffness,  modest  with 
out  affectation,  devout  without  singularity. 

The  greatest  of  sinners  are  deeply  penetrated  with  re 
spect  for  this  worthy  priest,  when  they  see  the  man  of 
God  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries  in  such  a  spirit; 
when  they  see  him  leaving  the  altar  with  the  same  piety 
with  which  he  had  approached  it  ;  when  they  see  him 
make  a  long  thanksgiving  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  deep 
ly  recollected;  and  thus  he  gains  by  his  piety  their  con 
fidence  and  esteem. 

The  people,  again,  call  him  a  holy  priest  who  lavishes 
on  his  sick  penitents  the  spiritual  succor  they  need. 
Faith  and  piety  shine  more  brilliantly  in  those  circum 
stances  when  nature  finds  nothing  to  flatter  her.  The 
priest  who  answers  quickly  and  willingly  to  the  first  call; 
who  frequently  visits  the  sick  even  after  they  have  re 
ceived  the  sacraments;  who  listens  to  them  with  the 
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greatest  patience  and  charity;  who  addresses  them  some 
short  but  earnest  and  affectionate  exhortation,  speaking  to 
them  as  the  saints  used  to  speak,  of  the  sorrowful  passion 
and  the  sacred  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  proposing 
to  them  that  divine  death  as  the  pattern  for  their  own, — 
such  are  the  features  that  characterize  the  holy  priest. 

Would  you  have  more?  Nothing  is  easier;  embarrass 
ment  in  the  choice  is  the  only  difficulty  which  could 
hinder  us.  To  have  fixed  and  regular  hours  for  hearing 
confessions;  to  welcome  everybody  with  the  same  sweet 
ness  and  kindness,  without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or 
sex;  never  to  let  any  one  see  that  you  find  the  ministry 
of  confession  fatiguing  and  painful;  always  to  speak  in 
the  holy  tribunal  the  language  of  faith,  of  mercy,  and  of 
the  purest  zeal;  to  conduct  yourself,  in  respect  to  all  that 
belongs  to  the  divine  ministry,  so  that  everybody  may 
see  your  joy,  your  happiness,  and  your  consolation  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty.  To  visit  your  flock,  if  you 
have  charge  of  one;  but  to  visit  it  in  a  holy  and  edifying 
manner,  banishing  from  your  lips  all  joking,  all  excessive 
amusement,  and  all  that  is  opposed  to  sacerdotal  gravity. 
To  convince  your  people  that  you  have  a  special  devo 
tion  towards  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  everywhere  recom 
mending  that  devotion,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  holy  tribu 
nal,  and  also  in  private  conversation.  Here  are  so  many 
new  features  by  which  a  priest  animated  by  a  true  and 
tender  piety  is  recognized. 

112.  Who  does  not  see,  in  considering  these  details 
which  we  could  easily  multiply,  that  if  the  Church  of 
God  had  but  such  priests  as  those  whose  portraits  we 
have  drawn,  the  aspect  of  dioceses  would  soon  be  altered, 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  confusion  of  unbelief? 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  transform 
ing  each  priest  into  an  apostle  would  everywhere  pro 
duce  miracles  of  conversion  and  fruits  of  devotion  truly 
astonishing? 

Let  us  then,  in  spite  of  all  exterior  and  interior  obstacles, 
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embrace  with  ardor  that  fervent  piety  which  alone  can 
animate  our  zeal,  and  render  it  effective. 

113.  The  subjects  we  have  examined  in  this  chapter 
are  so  serious,  and  we  are  so  fearful  of  seeing  their  im 
portance  lessened  by  those  excuses  which  self-love  con 
stantly  suggests  in  order  to  escape  what  is  not  to  our 
taste,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  refute  the  objection 
which  more  than  one  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  bring 
against  us. 

You  are  going  a  little  too  far,  some  one  may  say  per 
haps,  for,  after  all,  there  are  priests  who  exercise  an 
honorable  and  fruitful  ministry,  though  they  have  not 
reached  that  high  degree  of  piety  you  speak  of,  and  with 
out  having  obtained  amongst  their  people  the  character 
of  holy  priest. 

Have  we  ever  denied  it  ?  By  no  means.  Without  doubt, 
a  good  priest  saves  souls,  procures  the  glory  of  God,  and 
does  good,  sometimes  indeed  a  great  deal  of  good,  in  the 
Church;  we  allow  this,  and  we  must  allow  it,  since  ex 
perience  demonstrates  it  to  us  every  day;  but  what  we 
affirm  is,  that  should  those  priests,  already  good,  become 
still  more  pious,  more  zealous,  more  fervent,  more  united 
to  God,  in  a  word,  more  holy,  and  more  perfect,  they 
would  do  more  good,  much  more  than  they  really  do. 

Now,  substitute  for  those  good  priests  you  so  rightly 
praise,  one  of  those  heroes  of  the  priesthood  whom  the 
Church  has  placed  among  her  saints;  choose  one  of  them, 
neither  more  talented  nor  endowed  with  higher  natural 
gifts  than  the  good  priest  whose  place  he  is  to  occupy; 
further,  do  not  give  him  anything  but  the  deep  piety 
which  distinguished  him  during  his  life,  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  canonized  after  his  death, — is  it  not  evident  that 
he  will  procure  far  more  abundantly  the  sanctification  of 
souls,  and  that  if  God,  in  his  secret  designs,  allows  that 
the  success  of  his  labors  should  not  answer  to  the  ardor 
of  its  zeal,  it  will  be  one  of  those  rare,  exceedingly  rare, 
exceptions  which  establish  the  rule  rather  than  weaken  it  ? 
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114.  Some  one  again  may  say  that  there  are  priests  of 
common  and  ordinary  piety,  but  gifted  with  external  ad 
vantages,  more  particularly  with  the  talent  for  preach 
ing,  who  exercise  a  ministry  far  more  fruitful  than  that 
of  many  other  priests,  more  pious  and  more  holy,  yet 
devoid  of  those  natural  talents  which  we  have  just  men 
tioned. 

We  allow  this  most  willingly  ;  but  what  does  that 
prove  against  our  argument  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  noth 
ing.  We  know  that  there  are  priests  of  great  virtue  and 
very  little  talent,  who,  on  this  latter  account,  exercise  a 
ministry  both  obscure  and  limited,  and  cannot  produce 
any  remarkable  good;  while  other  priests,  of  a  common 
piety,  but  of  extraordinary  talent,  occupy  the  highest 
posts  of  the  Church,  and  produce  a  more  considerable 
amount  of  good  through  their  extensive  ministry.  It  is 
a  fact  that  is  witnessed  every  day. 

God  gives  to  man  external  talents  as  instruments  and 
means  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  sanctification  of 
souls  ;  we  have  never  denied  it;  but  what  we  do  main 
tain  is,  that  if  those  who  have  received  such  talents 
would  unite  to  them  a  deep  piety,  if  they  would  use  all 
their  efforts  to  become  saints,  they  would  be  astonished 
themselves  at  the  increased  fertility  of  their  zeal;  and 
then,  casting  a  sad  glance  on  the  past,  they  would  sigh 
deeply  as  they  thought  of  all  the  good  that  they  might 
have  done,  and  have  left  undone. 

115.  Now  we  fear  but  one  thing  more,  viz.,  lest  many 
priests,  feeling  that  they  are  good  priests,  and  that  they 
can,  by  continuing  to  be  what  they  are,  save  themselves 
and  exercise  a  fruitful  and  honorable  ministry,  should 
slothfully  keep  themselves  in  the  rank  where  they  now 
are,  and  even  count  it  a  secret  merit  to  have  attained  to 
that  point,  and  to  stay  there. 

We  earnestly  entreat  those  who  are  in  this  position,  to 
repulse  with  all  their  power  the  temptation  which  would 
lead  them  to  remain  stationary  in  the  ways  of  piety ;  let 
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them  remember  what  they  have  often  heard,  and  what 
they  themselves  so  often  say  to  others,  that  in  the  way  of 
perfection,  not  to  advance  is  to  recede;  and  let  them 
think  above  all  of  the  abundant  harvest  which  they  might 
produce,  of  the  example  of  holiness  which  they  might 
exhibit,  of  the  conversions  which  they  might  effect,  of 
the  high  degrees  of  celestial  glory  to  which  they  might 
attain,  of  the  delightful  consolations  which  they  might 
enjoy,  would  they  but  generously  throw  themselves,  corde 
magno  et  animo  volenti,  into  the  high  paths  of  perfection. 


PART    THE    SECOND. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ZEAL  IN  THE  INTERCOURSE  OF 
THE  PRIEST  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT  INDIVIDUALS 
AROUND  HIM. 

116.  IN  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  have  considered 
the  priest  as  alone  ;  and  without  referring  directly  to 
his  intercourse  with  those  among  whom  he  exercises  his 
ministry,  we  have  reminded  him  of  his  duties,  and  of 
the  virtues  at  which  he  ought  specially  to  aim,  in  order 
to  set  that  good  example  to  his  people  which  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  first  and  fundamental  exercise  of  zeal  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  main  condition  of  the 
success  of  his  important  labors. 

Now  we  must  see  him  at  work.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  intercourse  which  must  necessarily  exist  between 
him  and  other  persons  whose  society  he  most  habitually 
frequents,  we  will  explain  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
that  intercourse,  in  order  to  render  his  ministry  blessed 
by  God,  and  fruitful  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  CUR£  AND  HIS  CURATE. 

117.  IT  is  not  without  a  respectful  fear  that  we  enter 
into  the  subject  denoted  by  our  heading.  In  fact,  we  are 
to  address  a  number  of  venerable  and  generally  venerated 
Cures,  whose  eulogium  is  justly  in  every  mouth,  and, 
which  is  still  better,  in  every  heart.  We  shall  never  be 
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able  to  express  in  adequate  terms  our  admiration  for  the 
spiritual  head  of  a  flock,  who  with  untiring  devotion 
consecrates  to  it  his  time,  his  strength,  his  talents,  his 
narrow  income,  in  fact,  his  entire  life.  Still  less  could 
we  recount  all  the  good  which  he  effects  in  the  parish 
entrusted  to  his  charge  ;  he  himself  is  unaware  of  its 
extent;  it  will  only  be  at  the  Great  Day  of  manifestation 
that  he  will  see  in  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  the 
abundant  fruits  of  so  many  holy  and  useful  works  which 
he  practised  untiringly  with  the  most  humble  simplicity 
during  the  course  of  his  divine  ministry.  The  very  un 
believer  is  constrained  to  speak  his  praises  whenever  he 
mentions  our  worthy  pastors;  so  great  is  the  empire  of 
truth,  that  his  lips  betray  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  which 
very  often  he  is  most  reluctant  to  utter. 

Though  what  we  are  saying  applies  to  all  the  pastors 
of  souls  in  the  immense  empire  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
nevertheless  we  are  bound  to  draw  the  public  admiration 
most  particularly  to  the  edifying  lives  of  the  honored 
priests  of  France.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find 
elsewhere  an  union  of  virtues,  a  fund  of  devotion,  self- 
denial,  disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  charity  equal  to  that 
which  is  generally  conspicuous  in  their  lives. 

If  we  may  venture  then  to  give  advice  to  these  men 
of  God  who  we  revere  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  as 
our  masters  and  our  models,  we  do  it  less  to  remedy  an 
evil  than  to  prevent  it.  They  are  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  man,  however  eminent  in  merit  and  holiness,  still 
possesses  an  innate  weakness  which  demands  the  advice 
of  friendship,  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  This 
double  assistance  we  come  to  offer  in  all  humility  and 
affection  to  our  estimable  fellow-workers. 

We  feel  bound  to  offer  one  other  observation,  on  com 
mencing  this  chapter,  to  the  young  colleagues  of  our 
worthy  Cures.  If  they  do  not  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
themselves,  they  may  possibly,  without  perceiving  it,  be 
affected  by  the  malignant  influences  of  the  corrupted 
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manners  of  the  times.  A  criticising,  independent,  and 
disdainful  spirit,  despising  authority,  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  often  those  very  persons  who  deplore  those 
disorders,  in  a  thousand  instances  unconsciously  com 
mit  the  faults  they  so  much  deplore. 

The  most  profound  respect,  the  most  cordial  attach 
ment,  the  most  entire  submission,  the  most  active  and 
devoted  co-operation,  this  should  daily  and  hourly  regu 
late  the  curate's  conduct  towards  his  superior.  If  he  is  his 
fellow-laborer,  he  is  not  his  equal ;  except  in  the  case  of 
his  spiritual  authority  over  the  penitents  that  God  sends 
him,  and  the  particular  powers  conferred  by  his  title  as 
curate,  he  has  for  the  administration  of  the  parish  in 
general  only  that  share  of  authority  which  his  superior 
chooses  to  commit  to  him.  He  is  subordinate,  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word,  and  if  he  tries  to  act  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  him  whom  he  ought  to  regard 
as  a  father,  all  the  principles  of  church  government  will 
be  compromised  and  overthrown. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  the  supposition  that  the  con 
duct  of  the  Cure  is  irreproachable,  but  it  will  still  hold 
good  in  the  case  when,  which  God  forbid!  his  conduct  is 
not  entirely  free  from  human  weakness.  In  such  circum 
stances  let  the  curate  beware  of  imitating  the  disrespect 
ful  conduct  of  Cham  towards  his  father  Noe,  but  let 
him,  like  Sem  and  Japheth,  turn  his  eyes  away  and  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  charity  the  imperfections  of  the  spir 
itual  father  whom  God  has  given  him.  Let  him  think 
more  of  the  faults  of  himself  that  he  must  correct,  than 
of  those  of  his  superior  for  which  he  is  not  answerable. 
Let  him  think  besides,  that  some  day,  a  Cure  himself, 
he  will  be  glad  to  find  in  his  assistant  that  respect,  de- 
votedness,  and  submission  that  we  here  recommend  so 
earnestly  to  him. 

Indeed,  it  would  grieve  us  much  to  think  that  a  single 
curate  should  ever  misapply  the  counsel  that  we  are 
about  to  give  him,  and  destroy,  instead  of  building  up, 
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the  principle   of  order  that  ought  to  be  paramount  in 
every  parish. 

118.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  with 
regard  to  the  fruits  of  zeal  in  the  ministry,  a  perfect  har 
mony  between  the  Cure  and  his  curate  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance. 

Remove  that  harmony  and  good  understanding,  and 
soon  the  two  chiefs  of  the  flock  become  discontented, 
discouraged,  envious,  perhaps  jealous,  and  for  the  future 
incapable  of  devoting  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  im 
pulses  of  their  zeal. 

Should  that  zeal  not  be  yet  extinguished,  the  result 
will  be  in  effect  much  the  same ;  for  how  is  it  possible 
to  begin,  continue,  and  accomplish  successfully  a  work 
of  zeal  when  the  two  leaders  do  not  act  in  concert,  but 
regard  each  other  with  reserve,  distrust,  and  coldness? 
Will  there  exist,  in  that  case,  that  identity  of  view,  that 
co-operation,  unanimity,  and  concord  necessary  to  secure 
success?  Might  not  the  very  fact  that  one  of  the  two 
proposed  to  undertake  a  work  of  charity  determine  the 
other  to  reject  it,  or  at  least  to  refuse  his  co-operation? 

And  will  the  people  hold  their  tongues  in  the  parish? 
Will  not  the  profane  become  initiated  into  all  the  trou 
bles  of  the  sanctuary?  And  then  will  there  not  be  a 
division  in  the  flock  ?  When  they  see  two  chiefs,  will 
they  not  raise  two  flags  ?  will  they  not  establish  two 
camps  ?  will  they  not  organize  two  armies?  Can  the 
ministry  in  such  a  state  of  things  possibly  be.  fruitful? 

119.  There    is    nothing  more  important  than  a  thor 
ough    agreement    between    the    Cure    and    his    curate. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  too   great  to  secure  that  precious 
harmony,  the  destruction  of  which  would  be  the  worst 
misfortune  if  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  flock  is  con 
sidered  ;    consequently  the    great  anxiety  of    the  good 
priest  will  be  to  consolidate  its  reign. 

As  it  is  the  Cure  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  set 
ting  an  example  of  every  virtue,  as  his  experience  is 
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greater,  and  his  reputation  for  wisdom  higher,  his  ac 
quirements  more  matured,  and  his  virtues  more  solid 
than  those  of  his  curate,  it  is  to  him  that  we  turn  at 
first  to  entreat  him  to  use  his  best  exertions  constantly 
to  promote  the  most  perfect  concord  between  his  fellow- 
laborer  and  himself. 

Besides,  we  may  say  truly  that  the  Cure  is  the  most 
interested  in  maintaining  this  good  understanding.  In 
fact,  has  he  not  all  the  responsibility  of  the  spiritual 
administration  of  the  parish? 

In  fact,  it  is  upon  him  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
spiritual  administration  rests,  and  it  is  almost  exclu 
sively  as  for  him,  or  against  him,  that  we  may  regard  the 
praise  or  censure  passed  upon  this  administration.  Let  us 
add,  that  the  Curate  is  in  the  parish  only  for  a  time,  and 
probably  for  a  very  short  time  ;  whilst  the  Cure  is  fixed 
*here  with  so  much  of  permanence  and  stability  as 
should  oblige  him  to  do  everything  to  prevent  the  exist 
ence  of  division  in  the  parish  of  which  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  pastor  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

120.  The  misunderstanding  between  the  Cure  and  the 
Curate  may  sometimes  be  dated,  although  hardly  percep 
tible,  from  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  the  par 
ish. 

The  Cure,  learning  that  his  Bishop  has  appointed  such 
and  such  a  priest  for  his  Curate,  very  naturally  desires 
to  know  what  this  coadjutor  is  like  ;  and  if  the  infor 
mation  which  he  solicits  is  not  so  favorable  to  him  as  it 
might  be,  certain  unfortunate  prejudices  result,  which 
cause  him  to  receive  the  new-comer  with  some  little 
coolness.  Under  the  influence  of  these  prejudices,  he 
will  perhaps  impose  upon  him,  from  the  very  first  day, 
burdensome  and  painful  conditions;  he  will  watch  him 
with  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  air  ;  he  will  lay  hold 
of  particular  words,  uttered  with  embarrassment  and 
timidity,  and  will  always  find  means  to  justify  his  preju 
dices,  and  say  that  he  has  not  been  mistaken.  Every 
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day  the  evil  will  be  aggravated  ;  and  this  Curate  finding 
in  his  Cure  neither  sympathy  nor  support,  nor  marks  of 
confidence,  will  wrap  himself  in  a  mysterious  reserve, 
and  maintain  a  state  of  isolation  painful  to  both,  and 
most  hurtful  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish. 

121.  To  remedy  these  grave  inconveniences,  or  rather 
to  prevent  them,  a  Cure,  if  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  if 
he  has  the  fruits  of  zeal,  and  the  salvation  of  as  many 
souls  as  possible,  really  at  heart,  ought  to  receive  with 
gentle  kindness  and  entire  openness  of  heart  the  coad 
jutor  whom  Providence  sends  to  him.  If  he  remarks 
any  timidity  or  embarrassment  in  him,  he  should  set 
him  at  once  at  his  ease,  and  assure  him  that  he  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  render  him  happy.  All  this  should 
be  said  and  done  with  an  easy  frankness,  and  with  an 
air  of  unequivocal  pleasure. 

But  if  the  knowledge  of  any  antecedents,  which  are 
not  to  his  advantage,  has  anticipated  the  Curate  at  the 
parsonage,  the  Cure,  if  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  if  he 
puts  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  before  every 
thing  else,  should  abstain  from  manifesting  any  dissatis 
faction  he  may  feel. 

The  first  interview  should  be  kind,  cordial,  and  affec 
tionate.  Who  knows,  besides,  whether  the  reports  con 
cerning  this  Curate  are  strictly  conformable  to  truth  ? 
Who  knows  whether  they  do  not  proceed  from  some 
doubtful  source  ?  But  were  they  as  true  as  they  are  per 
haps  exaggerated,  why  not  derive  all  the  help  possible 
from  this  Curate,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the 
sanctification  of  souls  ? 

He  has  faults;  who  has  not  ?  Grave  faults,  perhaps: 
Well  !  why  not  try  to  correct-  him  of  them  ?  Why  not 
give  him,  from  the  first,  a  lesson  in  zeal  and  charity,  by 
a  reception  for  which  he  will  be  the  more  grateful  in 
proportion  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  ?  Poor  young 
priest !  He  would  never,  perhaps,  have  been  what  he 
is,  but  that  he  has  never  received  such  a  lesson. 
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Besides,  what  benefit  will  arise  from  a  cold  and  cut 
ting-reception  ?  Will  it  send  him  away  ?  By  no  means. 
He  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop,  and  fortified  with 
his  authority;  he  must,  therefore,  remain,  and  he  will 
remain.  Will  it  correct  him  of  his  faults  ?  Not  the  least 
in  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  only  make  him  in 
dignant,  and  harden  him  the  more.  Will  it  make  him 
work  with  ardor,  and  seek  from  the  occupations  of  his 
zeal,  in  the  bosom  of  the  parish,  that  consolation  which 
the  parsonage  denies  him  ?  By  no  means,  again;  for  who 
does  not  see  that  everything  in  such  a  reception  is  of  a 
nature  to  chill  and  discourage  him  ?  In  a  word,  will  it 
ensure  to  the  Cure,  in  the  person  of  his  Curate,  an  ac 
tive  co-operator,  a  devoted  auxiliary  ?  Alas  !  will  it  not 
rather  be  the  exact  reverse  ?  If  this  Curate  has  been 
already  reproached  with  not  supporting  his  Cure,  with 
joining  with  his  enemies,  secretly  fomenting  divisions 
and  parties,  how  can  his  present  Cure  fail  to  see  that  he 
is  taking,  from  the  very  first,  the  surest  means  of  draw 
ing  down  all  these  miseries  upon  himself  and  his  parish  ? 

122.  Another  germ  of  division,  which  some  Cures 
might  plant  upon  the  arrival  of  a  Curate,  would  be  the 
refusal  to  accompany  him  and  make  him  acquainted,  by 
visits  in  due  form,  with  his  parishioners  and  the  parish. 

If  this  custom  did  not  exist,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  say,  unless  it  be  that  we  should  approve  of  its  intro 
duction,  particularly  in  parishes  of  small  population, 
where  it  is  not  difficult  to  visit  everybody  in  a  short 
space  of  time;  but,  in  truth,  if  this  custom  did  not  ex 
ist,  no  one  would  take  it  amiss  if  it  were  not  observed, 
and  the  Curate  himself  would  be  perfectly  content.  But 
if  it  was  an  established  custom;  if,  invariably,  upon  the 
arrival  of  his  Curates,  the  Cure  had  visited  his  parish 
with  them  throughout,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so 
with  this  one,  would  it  not  be  showing  him  a  want  of  re 
spect  openly  before  the  parish,  and  marking  him,  at  once, 
by  a  humiliating  exception  ' 
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And  what  could  he  say  if  any  one  reproached  him 
with  not  having  visited  the  people  ?  Above  all,  what 
could  he  say  if  he  were  asked  why  the  Cure  had  not 
gone  the  round  of  the  parish  with  him,  as  with  all  the 
previous  Curates  ?  Imagine  the  annoyance,  the  embar 
rassment,  and  the  confusion  of  this  young  priest! 

To  impose  this  painful  ordeal  upon  him  at  the  very 
outset,  would  it  not  be  the  proximate  occasion,  first  of 
discontent,  then  of  misunderstanding,  and  at  last  of  a 
rupture,  more  or  less  open,  more  or  less  scandalous  ;  and 
all  for  what?  Because  the  superiors  have  not  ap 
pointed  the  Curate  for  whom  he  wished  ;  because  the 
antecedents  of  this  man  may  not  be  favorable  ;  because 
his  appearance,  his  manners,  etc.,  are  not  taking ;  as  if 
this  Curate  had  nominated  and  placed  himself  in  the 
parish  of  his  own  choice,  and  as  if  this  parish,  which  will 
probably  suffer  so  much  from  the  disunion  which  is  be 
ginning,  ought  to  be  so  severely  chastised  for  a  fault 
which  can  in  no  respect  be  imputed  to  it. 

123.  The  evil  would  make  still  further  progress,  if  a 
Cur6  not  only  refused  to  make  his  new  Curates  known 
by  general  visits  to  the  parishioners  and  the  parish,  but 
even  took  it  ill  that  in  their  occasional  walks,  or  while 
visiting  the  sick,  they  entered  the  house  of  this  or  that 
parishioner,  in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with  their 
flock  by  degrees. 

If  the  Cure  should  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
narrow  and  mean  ideas,  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  per 
suade  himself  that  his  Curate  could  not  set  foot  in  the 
house  of  a  single  parishioner  without  immediately  sow 
ing  there  the  seeds  of  a  confederacy  or  party;  and  as  soon 
as  he  should  become  acquainted  with-  such  a  visit,  we 
should  see  him  disturbed,  uneasy,  anxious,  and  inten 
tionally  cold  in  his  manner  to  this  Curate,  who,  thus 
checked,  would  become  sad  and  discouraged,  while  that 
zealous  ardor,  from  which  he  had  expected  so  much 
fruit  and  consolation,  would  be  extinguished. 
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Who  could  tell  the  bad  effects  of  such  conduct  ?  Who 
could  see  without  sorrow  the  obstacles  which  it  would 
place  in  the  way  of  those  works  of  sanctification  which 
this  Curate  was  meditating,  as  we  may  suppose,  with  the 
best  and  purest  intentions  ?  But  who  could  tell  also  how 
rigorous  an  account  such  a  Cure  would  have  to  render 
of  the  many  graces  of  conversion,  attached,  it  may  be, 
to  the  ministry  of  his  Curate,  which  he  will  have  nulli 
fied,  as  well  as  of  the  many  fruits  of  salvation  which  he 
might  have  assisted  in  developing,  and  which  he  will 
have  stifled  in  the  birth  ?  For  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that 
this  applies  to  the  case  in  which  he  should  have  as  his 
Curate  jj.  holy  priest,  one  animated  by  the  purest  zeal, 
and  incapable  of  throwing  away  the  fruit  of  his  pious 
visits  by  employing  them  in  the  promotion  of  secret  in 
trigues,  or  unworthy  factions,  against  which  we  could 
not  exclaim  too  loudly. 

But  this  restriction  once  made,  supposing  the  Curate 
to  be  a  good  priest,  we  should  sincerely  pity  the  blind 
ness  of  a  Cure  who,  being  entirely  taken  up  with  appre 
hensions  of  an  intrigue,  should  forget  that  he  is  adopt 
ing  the  very  means  to  produce  those  divisions  and  those 
parties  in  his  parish,  of  which  he  has  such  excessive 
dread.  In  fact,  what  are  the  elements  of  a  party  in  a 
parish?  These  are  the  two  principal:  the  discontent 
of  the  Curate,  and  parishioners  sharing  in  this  dis 
content. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cure  who  should  act  in  this 
manner  would  bring  about  these  two  things  :  the  dis 
content  of  the  Curate,  that  is  evident ;  parishioners  to 
share  it,  that  must  invariably  take  place  ;  for  a  Curate, 
to  whatever  isolation  his  superior  may  sentence  him,  is 
never  without  partisans  in  a  parish  ;  this  Curate  has 
more  or  less  penitents,  and,  of  course,  every  penitent 
would  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf  against  the 
Cure  ;  besides,  this  latter  is  sure  to  have  some  enemies 
in  the  parish  ;  what  Cure  has  not  ?  and  these  people  will 
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be  delighted  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Curate, 
as  the  excuse  and  justification  of  their  opposition. 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  a  party  ready  made. 
If  these  elements  remain  inactive,  if  the  party  is  not 
formed,  it  is  because  the  Curate  neutralizes  these  fatal 
principles  of  division  by  his  piety  and  good  sense  ;  as  to 
the  Cure,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  have  done  everything  to 
produce  the  schism  which  he  apprehends. 

124.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  Cure  might  justify  to 
himself  the  conduct  we   have  here  censured,  by  the  con 
viction  that  he  would  not  act  as  he  does  except  from  the 
extreme  fear  of  seeing  a  party  formed  against  him  in  his 
parish.     We   think   that    this   fear,   although    blamable 
when  carried   too   far,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  he  who 
allows  it  to  enter  his  mind,  is  actuated  by  the  laudable 
desire  of  preserving  the   parish  from   the    incalculable 
evils  arising  from  parties,  etc. 

But  let  us  take  care  :  the  enemy  of  our  salvation  is 
very  subtle  ;  self-love  is  no  less  so.  Without  our  being 
aware  of  it,  this  apprehension  of  divisions  may  very 
likely  be  merely  a  veil  to  conceal  from  us  the  secret 
motive  of  our  conduct.  This  motive,  were  we  to  search 
our  innermost  heart,  may  be  only  so  much  jealousy. 
Yes,  it  may  be  this  passion  which  causes  all  that  we  have 
just  seen,  and  much  more  which  will  shortly  occupy  us. 

Now,  we  need  only  uncover  this  wound,  in  order  to 
show  its  hideousness  ;  and,  to  encourage  so  vile  a  passion, 
would  any  one  dare  to  impede  the  steps  and  to  retard  the 
onward  march  of  a  Curate  who,  we  may  suppose,  re 
quires  but  to  be  powerfully  seconded,  frankly  encour 
aged,  and  wisely  directed,  in  order  to  effect  in  the  parish 
no  inconsiderable  benefit  ? 

125.  Another  cause  of  disunion  and  misunderstanding, 
which  some  Cures  would  introduce,  lies  in  their  dislike 
to  allowing  their  Curates  to  preach. 

These  latter,  knowing  how  important  the  ministry  of 
preaching  is,  and  how  beneficial  it  is  for  the  priest  to 
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practise  it  frequently  while  still  young,  will  of  course 
occasionally  express  a  wish  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  more 
often  than  they  are  allowed. 

What  is  there  offensive  in  the  modest  expression  of 
this  desire?  What  can  be  more  suitable,  more  natural, 
and,  indeed,  more  conformable  to  the  directions  of  sev 
eral  diocesan  statutes  ? 

"  It  is  very  useful,"  say  those  of  Coutances,  "  for  young 
Curates  to  exercise  themselves  early  in  preaching,  so  as 
to  acquire  the  habit.  A  Cure  can  and  ought  to  exhort 
his  Curate  to  preach  from  time  to  time,  help  him  with 
his  advice,  encourage  him,  and  allow  him  reasonable 
time  for  preparing  his  sermons."  * 

Assuredly,  every  good  and  zealous  Cure  would  ap 
prove  the  humble  and  modest  request  which  his  Curate 
makes  for  permission  to  exercise  himself  in  the  ministry 
of  the  word  ;  every  Cure  who,  wishing  sincerely  to  save 
the  souls  which  are  entrusted  to  him,  will  despise  the 
pitiable  suggestions  of  self-love  and  envy,  will  see  proof 
of  his  zeal  in  his  Curate's  request ;  and  this  request  will 
increase  his  esteem  and  affection  for  him.  He  will  re 
joice  in  the  Lord  at  having  an  active  fellow-laborer  who, 
full  of  vigor  and  of  youth,  burns  with  the  desire  to  exhibit 
himself  in  the  breach,  and  to  snatch  from  the  Evil  One 
the  thousands  of  sinners  whom  he  drags  each  day  to 
the  depth  of  hell. 

But  it  will  not  be  thus  with  a  Cure  (if  there  be  any 
such,  which  we  do  not  believe)  who,  in  his  calculations, 
should  in  some  measure  place  the  salvation  of  souls  only 
in  the  second  rank.  If  he  has  the  misfortune  to  lend  an 
ear  to  jealousy,  he  will  be  always  fearing  to  see  himself 
surpassed  ;  if  he  learns  more  especially  that,  in  preach 
ing,  his  Curate  is  more  generally  liked  than  himself,  it 
may  be  he  will  not  overcome  his  repugnance  to  letting 
him  preach  ;  it  may  be,  several  months  will  pass  without 

*  Ancient  Statutes  of  the  Diocese  of  Coutances,  p.  23. 
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the  word  of  God  being  once  declared  from  the  lips  of 
his  Curate. 

If  the  observations  of  the  latter,  if  his  requests,  his 
entreaties  even,  remain  without  effect,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Cure  who  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  takes  the  right 
means  of  attaching  his  Curate  to  himself,  and  of  main 
taining  that  concord,  that  perfect  harmony,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  spirit 
ual  good  of  the  parish  ? 

126.  There  is  yet  one  piece  of  advice  which  we  think 
it  right  to  give  in  all  sincerity,  and  this  advice  we  ad 
dress  to  those  Cures  who  are  tempted  to  claim  exclu 
sively  the  honor  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  It  is  their  right,  we  at  once  acknowledge,  and 
we  exhort  the  Curates  to  remember  it.  But  it  is  often 
very  praiseworthy  to  give  up  a  strict  right,  in  order  to 
procure  a  greater  good,  and  we  think  this  principle  re 
ceives  its  application  here. 

If  from  the  first  to  the  last  Sunday  in  the  year  it  is 
the  Cure  only  who  is  seen  at  the  altar  ;  or  if  the  rare 
exceptions  are  made,  not  in  favor  of  the  Curate,  but  in 
favor  of  some  strange  priests,  it  is  impossible  that  so 
marked  an  exclusion  should  not  be  commented  upon  in 
the  parish  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  always  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Cure,  who,  if  the  slanderous  tongues 
are  to  be  believed,  is  always  wanting  to  show  himself 
off,  and  to  put  his  Curate  in  the  background.  This 
malicious  observation,  to  which  it  is  always  painful  to 
subject  one's  self,  to  whom  would  it  be  made  ?  Some 
times,  perhaps,  it  would  be  made  directly  to  the  Cure  ; 
but  more  often  the  complaint  would  be  carried  to  the 
Curate.  Presuming  that  he  himself  shares  the  discon 
tent  of  his  adherents,  they  would  think  they  were  mak 
ing  themselves  agreeable  to  him  by  their  sympathy  with 
the  seeming  isolation  to  which  he  is  reduced. 

The  Curate  who  should  see,  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  same  remark  is  made  in  the  parish 
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which  he  has  made  a  hundred  times  to  himself,  would 
be  in  a  slippery  position.  If,  unfortunately,  this  Curate 
were  fickle,  imprudent,  little  established  in  piety,  and,  in 
addition,  already  discontented  with  his  Cure  on  other 
points,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would  reply  to  the  con 
dolences  of  his  partisans  by  confidences  likely  to  lead  to 
bad  results.  It  is  so  natural  to  confide  our  troubles  to 
those  who  prepossess  us  with  demonstrations  of  interest 
and  compassion,  especially  when  they  guess  our  griefs, 
and  are  the  first  to  converse  with  us  upon  them  !  Such 
conduct  and  such  disclosures  would,  it  is  true,  deserve 
severe  blame,  and  would  deserve  it  the  more  because,  we 
repeat  it,  the  Cure,  in  celebrating  the  solemn  office  of 
the  Sunday,  not  only  uses  his  right,  but  even  fulfils  a 
duty  inherent  to  his  commission. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  name  of  prudence,  charity,  and 
peace,  we  beg  that  the  following  observation  and  rule 
may  be  received  with  favor. 

Let  the  Cure  officiate  the  more  frequently,  that  will 
shock  no  one  ;  let  him  reserve  the  right  of  officiating  on 
days  of  great  solemnity,  that  is  as  it  should  be  ;  it  seems 
even  that  something  would  be  wanting  in  the  pomp  of  a 
solemnity  of  the  highest  order,  if  the  office  were  not  cel 
ebrated  by  the  first  pastor  of  the  parish.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  these  cases,  we  think  it  advisable  that  a 
Cure  should  from  time  to  time  let  his  Curate  officiate  ; 
particularly  when  he  knows  that  his  predecessor  acted 
thus  ;  finally,  we  think  it  even  more  especially  needful 
to  follow  our  advice,  if  it  be  known,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  that  several  parishioners  disapprove  of  the  con 
duct  of  the  Cure  in  this  point,  and  make  it,  more  or  less 
openly,  a  matter  of  censure. 

127.  But  what  would  surpass  all  that  we  have  said, 
and  would  produce  the  most  deplorable  results,  would 
be  the  blindness  of  a  Cure  who  should  pursue  his  Cu 
rate  even  to  the  tribunal  of  penitence  with  petty  vexa 
tions  and  annoyances  of  detail,  which  must  strike  with 
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barrenness  the  most  important  branch  of  his  divine 
ministry. 

This  must  happen  if  he  disputed  with  him  too  minutely 
upon  his  code  of  morals,  finding  it  either  too  severe  or 
too  relaxed,  and  against  which  he  should  pronounce 
with  vehement  energy,  pretending  that  there  is  no  good 
code  of  moral  theology  except  that  which  he  himself 
follows. 

This,  again,  must  happen,  if  he  lost  his  temper  with 
his  Curate,  and  showered  upon  him  a  storm  of  unkind 
words  and  even  severe  reproaches,  because  he  has  learned 
that  some  one  of  his  penitents  whom  he  considered,  for 
certain  outward  actions,  unworthy  of  absolution,  had 
gone  to  ask  from  his  Curate,  and  had  obtained  from  him, 
the  sacraments  which  he,  the  Cure,  had  just  refused; 
the  fault  would  be  more  reprehensible  still,  if  it  were 
question  of  a  point  of  morality,  contested  perhaps,  but 
cast,  like  so  many  others,  into  the  wide  realm  of  opinion, 
and  supported  moreover,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  impor 
tant,  numerous,  and  highly  estimable  theological  authori 
ties. 

This,  lastly,  must  happen  if  a  Cure  were  excessively 
annoyed  at  hearing  that  some  of  his  penitents  were  be 
come  the  penitents  of  his  Curate.  Persuading  himself 
that  nothing  can  justify  such  a  desertion;  thinking,  as 
every  confessor  is  naturally  inclined  to  think,  that  his 
direction  ought  not  to  intimidate  any  penitent,  perhaps  he 
will  listen  only  to  his  own  discontent,  and  will  be  tempted 
to  regard  his  Curate  as  a  usurper  of  his  authority,  as 
a  monopolist  of  penitents,  and  as  a  haughty  priest,  who 
feeds  his  vanity  with  a  numerous  train  of  clients. 

If  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  express  these  thoughts  in 
a  plain,  precise,  and  formal  manner,  he  will,  perhaps, 
communicate  them  by  dry  and  cutting  words,  or  by  an 
affected  indifference  which  is  sure  to  produce  as  much  as, 
and  often  more  effect  than,  plainly  worded  accusations. 
And  all  this  would  be  said  and  done  without  the  least 
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thought  in  the  world   that  loss  of  souls  might  be  the 
result. 

Who  can  tell,  however,  the  inconceivable  evils  which 
conduct  so  seriously  blamable  produces  in  the  fold  of 
Jesus  Christ? 

It  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  Curate  is  a  holy  priest, 
occupied  entirely  in  saving  the  sinners  who  have  recourse 
to  his  ministry,  it  must  be  most  painful  to  him  to  see  un 
happy  souls  in  a  state  of  sacrilege,  not  daring,  on  one 
side,  to  confess  to  their  Cure  such  or  such  a  grievous  sin, 
and  not  daring,  on  the  other,  to  withdraw  from  the  direc 
tion  of  this  Cure,  even  for  one  or  two  confessions,  be 
cause,  without  any  ill-will  no  doubt,  he  has  had  the  impru 
dence  to  manifest  the  pain  which  his  penitents  cause 
him  by  their  desertion.  If  we  knew  a  Cure  who  pursued 
the  line  of  conduct  towards  his  Curate  which  we  have 
described  in  a  way  of  supposition  only,  we  should  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  him:  "What  should  you  think, 
dear  brother,  and  what  confusion  would  cover  you,  if 
this  Curate,  who  has  just  received  one  of  your  penitents, 
could  be  freed  for  one  moment  from  the  law  of  ^secrecy 
imposed  upon  him,  and  were  to  say  to  you,  'I  have 
received  your  penitent,  yes  ;  but  why  have  I  received 
him  ?  Because  for  twenty  years,  not  daring  to  open  his 
conscience  to  you,  he  has  been  living  in  a  state  of  sacri 
lege.  .  .  .  This  is  why  I  have  received  him;  this  is  why  I 
have  recived  so  many  others' "? 

This  would  be  assuredly  a  flash  of  illuminating  light 
for  this  Cure;  instructed  by  this  blessed  revelation,  with 
what  energy  he  would  say  :  Woe  to  the  priests  !  woe  to 
the  Cures,  confessors  most  of  all,  charged  by  this  double 
title  with  the  care  of  souls,  if  they  chain  their  penitents 
to  their  pwn  confessional,  and  if  they  fail  to  put  these 
poor  souls  perfectly  at  their  ease  by  assuring  them  that 
it  would  be  extremely  painful  to  them  to  learn  that  all 
their  penitents,  without  one  exception,  did  not  go  freely, 
when  they  feel  their  need,  to  confess  their  sins  either  to 
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their  curates,  or  to  any  other  lawful  priest  !  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  profaned  by  thousands  of  unworthy 
communions,  cries  vengeance  against  them,  vox  sanguinis 
.  .  .  clamat  de  terra,  and  this  divine  blood  accuses  them 
of  being  the  primary  cause  of  these  numerous  sacrileges. 

128.  This  chapter  is  already  of  considerable  length,  and 
yet  we  have  not  said  all  upon  the  vast  and  important 
matter  which  it  embraces.  Thus,  we  have  not  yet 
assigned,  as  a  possible  cause  of  misunderstanding,  those 
defects  of  character  which,  if  carried  to  a  certain  excess 
by  the  Cures,  would  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  find 
Curates  who  can  sympathize  with  them. 

What  shall  we  say,  for  example,  of  sensitiveness  in  an 
exaggerated  form  ?  Who  among  us  has  not  had,  at  some 
time  of  his  life,  more  or  less  to  suffer  from  this  defect  of 
character?  Would  it  not  be  distressing  to  a  Curate, 
really  the  friend  of  his  Cure,  as  we  suppose  him  to  be, 
and  incapable  of  voluntarily  causing  him  the  most  trifling 
annoyance,  if  he  saw  himself  every  moment  closely  ob 
served  with  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  air,  and,  upon 
the  merest  appearances,  judged  with  a  severity  which  he 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  deserve  ?  What  can 
be  more  provoking  for  him,  if  he  has  the  sincere  desire 
to  do  well,  than  to  see  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  smile,  an 
action  maliciously  interpreted,  which  twenty  others,  in 
the  place  of  his  Cure,  would  not  have  even  thought  of 
blaming  ? 

What  a  service  would  a  faithful  friend  render  to  such 
a  Cure,  if  he  could  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  attri 
bute  to  himself  alone  the  troubles  which  he  feels  !  And 
this  is  most  true;  when  any  one  has  a  naturally  suspicious 
and  distrustful  disposition,  an  imagination  excited,  heat 
ed,  troubled  by  an  excessive  sensitiveness,  which  he 
obstinately  refuses  to  acknowledge,  this  imagination 
alone  makes  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 

And  this  evil  is  great ;  for  that  is  a  great  evil  which 
has  the  effect  of  putting  a  wall  of  ice  between  a  Cure  and 
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his  Curate.  What  sympathy,  what  confidence,  what 
attachment  can  be  expected  from  a  Curate  who,  full  of 
the  best  intentions,  as  we  once  more  suppose,  should  see 
his  Cure  unceasingly  occupied  in  defaming  them,  and 
should  be  treated  every  moment  as  a  traitor  by  him 
whose  worthy  fellow-laborer  and  faithful  friend  he  wishes 
to  be,  at  any  cost  ? 

129.  It  would  be  very  painful,  again,  so  far  as  regards 
good  harmony  and  the  blessed  fruits  which  spring  out 
of  it,  for  a  Cure  to  have  a  temper  so  rough  and  so  harsh, 
that  a  gentle  and  amiable  word  should  scarcely  ever 
temper  the  bitterness  of  his  reprimands.  If  he  had  as 
Curate  a  man  who  endeavored  to  perform  the  functions 
of  his  office  as  well  as  possible,  who  studied  the  customs, 
the  tastes,  the  little  caprices  even,  of  his  Cure,  so  as  to 
conform  to  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  if,  in 
return  for  the  precautions  which  he  took  and  the  restraint 
which  he  imposed  on  himself,  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  a  cold  silence,  a  gloomy  look,  a  dry  and  perhaps  cut 
ting  word,  how  can  we  help  seeing  the  deplorable  con 
sequences  of  such  conduct?  How  can  we  help  seeing 
the  insurmountable  obstacle  which  he  would  place  in  the 
way  of  the  spiritual  good  of  the  parish  by  depriving  him 
self  voluntarily,  and  by  his  own  fault,  of  the  valuable  co 
operation  of  the  Curate? 

Would  it  be  a  small  thing,  moreover,  at  the  tribunal  of 
conscience,  and  before  God,  to  extinguish  the  ardor  of  a 
young  priest  who  testified  the  desire  of  expending  his 
zeal  for  the  profit  of  souls  ?  Would  it  be  a  small  thing 
to  scandalize  this  Curate  by  hastiness,  roughness,  and 
perpetual  annoyances  ?  Would  it  be  a  small  thinp-,  lastly, 
to  give  the  parish  the  mournful  spectacle  of  disunion, 
instead  of  the  examples  of  gentleness,  concord,  and 
charity,  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him  who 
ascends  the  pulpit  only  to  recommend  these  virtues  for 
our  example? 

130.   It  is  not  sufficient,  we  believe,  for  a  character  to 
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be  free  from  that  harshness  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  ;  it  is  further  necessaty  for  a  Cure,  and  doubtless 
still  more  so  for  a  Curate,  to  possess  that  amenity  of 
manner,  that  suavity  of  language,  that  perfect  amiability 
of  person,  in  one  word  that  uniform  graciousness,  which, 
from  the  first,  gains  the  confidence  and  the  attachment 
of  all  with  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  associating. 

Such  a  result  cannot  be  attained  if  the  Cure  be  cold, 
gloomy,  and  taciturn;  if  he  be  a  stranger  to  all  that  is 
comprehended  under  kindness,  gentleness,  and  consider 
ation.  He  may  not,  perhaps,  be  actually  harsh  towards 
his  Curate;  he  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  in  the  habit  of 
reprimanding  him  severely;  he  may  not  embarrass  the 
activity  of  his  zeal  by  excessive  blame;  so  far,  this  is 
well;  but  if,  although  he  has  had  no  ground  for  reproach 
ing  him,  he  has  yet  never  given  him  one  amiable  word, 
one  gracious  smile,  one  earnest  encouragement;  if  his 
cold,  icy  character  has  manifested  nothing  of  all  this, 
can  it  be  denied  that  such  an  one  is  justly  liable  to 
reproach? 

Let  us  suppose  a  Cure  to  be  habitually  in  this  dis 
position,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  is  easy  to  foresee. 
The  Curate  will  ever  be  uncertain  whether  what  he  does 
is  apprqved  or  blamed.  Advice,  encouragement,  con 
gratulation,  all  will  be  wanting  to  him.  If  he  does  good 
in  the  parish,  assuredly  he  will  have  all  the  merit  of  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  should  make  a  mistake,  if  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  should  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  discretion;  if  he  should  make  a  false  step,  or  under 
take  works  whose  value  consists  alone  in  the  good  inten 
tion  from  which  they  spring,  will  not  his  Cure  be  the 
real  though  involuntary  accomplice,  he  who,  by  one 
single  word,  one  wise  counsel,  one  simple  sign  of  dis 
approbation,  or  even,  in  particular  cases,  by  a  formal  act 
of  opposition,  had  the  power  from  the  first  to  arrest  the 
evil  of  which  he  deplores,  but  too  late,  the  melancholy 
consequences? 
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In  the  same  way,  if  this  Curate,  without  cause,  as  we 
suppose,  meets  no  sort  of  kindness  from  his  Cure;  if  he 
feels  himself  deprived  of  the  lessons  of  experience  which 
he  expected  to  receive  at  his  hands,  if  in  addition,  he 
perceives  clearly  the  uselessness  of  his  own  advances,  and 
of  the  marks  of  devotion  he  has  shown  towards  him, — 
can  such  a  Cure  complain  of  the  little  sympathy  and 
attachment  which  his  Curate  manifests  towards  him  ? 

131.  That  which  would  still  more  estrange  a  Curate 
from  his  Cure,  is  the  little  confidence  he  may  receive  from 
the  latter;  when,  for  instance,  he  has  recourse  to  tricks 
and  little  subterfuges  in  order  to  conceal  from  him  the 
knowledge  of  certain  acts  of  parochial  administration, 
which  it  would  frequently  be  most  important  that  they 
should  ripen  and  execute  together. 

It  might  happen,  without  doubt,  that  he  might  find  in 
his  Curate  a  light,  inconstant,  injudicious  priest,  im 
prudent  in  his  words  and  actions;  in  such  a  case,  it  is 
clear  that,  with  regard  to  certain  weighty  and  delicate 
affairs,  reserve,  or  even  complete  silence,  would  be  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  a  prudent  Cure.  But  if  it  were  other 
wise,  if  the  Curate  possess  a  wise  and  enlightened  zeal; 
if  his  virtue  be  undeniable,  and  his  devotion  to  his  Cure 
well  known,  would  the  reserve  of  which  we  are  speaking 
be  right  here?  Would  it  not  be  mortifying  for  such  a 
Curate  to  perceive  that  his  Cure,  reserved  to  excess,  con 
ceals  from  him  such  or  such  a  matter  of  administration 
that  he  has  in  view?  that  he  confides  it  to  his  friends,  to 
the  laity  even,  without  deigning  so  much  as  to  hint  to 
him  that  such  a  thing  is  projected  ?  If  parishioners  men 
tion  the  subject  to  him  as  a  well-known  fact,  what  will 
he  say  if  it  is  the  first  time  he  hears  of  it?  If  he  is  a 
holy  priest,  he  will  and  he  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  con 
ceal  the  indelicacy  of  his  Cure  who  thus  leaves  him  in 
ignorance  of  that  which  is  known  to  all;  but  if  he  is  not 
altogether  a  holy  priest;  if  he  has  already  had  some  little 
causes  of  grievance  against  his  Cure,  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
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that  he  may  give  utterance  to  many  an  ill-advised  ex 
pression  to  those  parishioners  who  have  thus  opened  a 
way  for  them?  And  in  consequence,  what  disorder! 
what  disunion  !  what  scenes  at  the  parsonage  !  and  what 
scandals,  perhaps,  in  the  parish  ! 

Should  not  the  Cure  and  the  Curate,  when  animated 
by  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  virtue,  morally  form  but 
one  and  the  same  person  ?  Should  not  the  Curate,  when 
he  deserves  the  confidence  of  his  Cure,  be  the  first 
advised  of  those  works  of  the  ministry  which  the  latter 
proposes  to  undertake  ?  Can  such  a  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Cure,  can  such  dissimulation,  such 
artificial  evasions,  have  any  other  effect  than  to  create 
coldness  and  mutual  distrust  between  two  men  whom 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  imperatively 
require  to  be  in  perfect  unity? 

132.  Food  and  lodging  are  again  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  coldness  and  discontent.  In  general,  it  is  plain 
that  the  most  comfortable  and  agreeable  room,  after  that 
of  the  Cure,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Curate. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
aged  father  or  mother  of  the  Cure,  should  they  live  with 
him. 

But  if  this  room  of  which  we  speak  be  given  to  a  more 
distant  relative;  if,  again,  this  relative  is  of  no  very  dis 
tinguished  rank,  and  has  never  been  accustomed  to  much 
luxury  in  his  lodging,  does  not  the  Cure  expose  himself 
to  the  merited  reproaches  of  his  Curate,  and  consequently 
to  an  amount  of  discontent  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
germ  of  an  unpleasant  disunion  ?  But  v;hat  would  it  be 
if  the  Curate  be  very  uncomfortably  lodged,  and  might 
be  quite  the  contrary  if  his  Cure  had  but  a  little  consi 
deration,  and  would  make  such  or  such  trifling  repairs, 
the  expense  of  which  is  not  worth  mentioning?  What 
must  he  not  feel  under  such  circumstances,  when,  in 
order  to  lodge  the  Curate  comfortably,  it  is  only  neces 
sary  to  assign  to  his  use  the  room  ordinarily  reserved  for 
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the  reception  of  occasional  visitors  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
in  this  manner  one  may  prevent  the  murmurs  and  the 
coldness,  the  effects  of  which  are  always  more  or  less  to 
be  lamented  ? 

133.  As  for  diet,  we  alluded  to  it  with  reluctance;  still, 
should  there  exist  any  Cures  who  from  excess  of  parsi 
mony  allow  their  Curates  nothing  beyond  absolute  neces 
saries,  why  need  we  refuse  them  the  benefit  of  good 
advice? 

Should  a  Curate  have  been  somewhat  delicately  reared 
in  times  past;  should  he  have  but  feeble  health  or  weak 
digestion,  would  it  be  right,  would  it  be  charitable  even, 
not  to  modify  in  some  degree  the  ordinary  fare  of  the 
parsonage  ?  Would  there  be  any  justification  of  such  a 
course  in  language  like  the  following: 

"  Do  not  speak  to  us  of  these  young  priests;  nothing 
comes  up  to  their  delicacy  and  sensuality  ;  mortification 
is  to  them  but  a  theory,  from  which  in  practice  they  re 
coil.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  Curate  be  more  particular 
than  the  Cure  ?"  Why  ? — Because,  we  may  reply,  this 
Cure,  as  we  suppose  him,  is  not  sufficiently  so  himself, 
and  glosses  over  an  excessive  parsimony  with  the  name 
of  economy  and  mortification! 

Sometimes,  nevertheless,  he  may  be  actuated  by  a  less 
unworthy  motive;  the  simple  force  of  habit  may  influ 
ence  him.  Very  likely  he  has  himself  always  been  con 
tented  with  plain  and  coarse  food,  and  for  his  own  part, 
he  finds  it  good  enough;  he  finds  it  wholesome  and  very 
suitable.  Endowed  with  a  robust  constitution  which  has 
never  been  injured  by  delicacy  of  diet,  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  believe  in  the  weakness  of  constitution  in  others. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  too  true  that  there  are  Curates, 
and  many  even,  who  would  suffer  extremely  from  this 
austere  diet;  it  is  but  too  true  that  they  may  occasionally 
make  this  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  entreat  their  superiors  to  assign  them  a  different 
post. 
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Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  justify  the  improper  com 
plaints  and  unsuitable  murmurs  of  a  Curate  who  with 
out  any  reasonable  motive  should  be  dissatisfied,  and 
proclaim  pretensions  which  must  give  a  pitiable  idea  of 
his  virtue.  Nothing  could  be  less  edifying  than  to 
appear,  by  the  discontent  of  which  they  are  guilty,  to  be 
in  alliance  with  a  class  of  sensual  men  whom  St.  Paul 
stigmatizes  with  so  much  energy  when  he  says  :  "  Multi 
ambulant,  quos  scepe  dicebam  vobis  (nunc  autem  et  flens  dico) 
inimicos  crucis  Christi,  quorum  finis  interitus,  quorum  Deus 
venter  est,  et  gloria  in  confusione  ipsorum,  qui  terrena 
sapiunt."  And  let  it  not  be  said,  as  an  apology  for  their 
conduct,  that  they  remunerate  the  Cure  for  their  board; 
for,  independently  of  there  being  no  justification  in  this 
of  a  sensuality  which  the  law  of  God  condemns,  we  all 
know  that  the  remuneration  is  almost  always  far  from 
covering  the  expense  which  such  sensuality  occasions. 

And  one  word  more,  before  concluding  this  article, 
upon  the  disgusting  want  of  cleanliness  which  is  some 
times  observable  in  the  kitchens  of  certain  parsonages. 
Why  commit  the  preparation  of  the  food  to  that  septua 
genarian  or  perchance  still  more  aged  female  ?  She  does 
what  she  can,  doubtless ;  but  unhappily  she  cannot  any 
longer  be  cleanly. 

But  it  is  my  mother, — it  is  my  sister, — it  is  an  aged 
aunt.  No  matter;  all  these  relations,  at  least  as  cooks, 
are  henceforward  out  of  their  place. 

But  they  still  do  their  duty  very  well.  I  have  no  com 
plaint  to  make  of  them.  Very  possibly;  but  is  it  so 
with  your  Curate  ?  He  dare  not  inform  you,  perhaps; 
but  if  you  knew  the  violent  effort  he  has  to  make  at  each 
repast,  and  his  hearty  desire  to  become  the  fellow-laborer1 
of  a  Cure  who  will  not  put  him  to  so  severe  a  trial,  you 
might  probably  comprehepd  how  vexatious  it  is  to  render 
all  your  Curates  dissatisfied  one  after  another,  to  prevent 
their  remaining  in  the  parish,  and  to  impede  the  opera 
tions  of  their  zeal  for  such  a  reason  as  this. 
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134.  This,  again,  may  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
Curates,  and  embarrass  them  painfully;  if,  for  instance, 
their  Cures  have  certain  customs  which  they  do  not  think 
at  all  bad,  which  they  think  even  positively  good,  and 
which  they  absolutely  require  the  Curate  to  adopt. 

Here  is,  I  suppose,  a  Cure  who  dines  out  three  or  four 
times  a  week  with  his  parishioners  or  his  brother  clergy. 
He  loves  society;  his  health  is  too  robust  to  be  ever  dis 
ordered  by  great  dinners;  he  declares  that  he  requires 
recreation;  he  pretends  that  the  pleasure  which  he  gives 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  dines  contributes  not  a  little 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding;  in  short,  he  has  a 
thousand  reasons,  in  his  own  judgment  excellent,  and  all 
convincing  him  that  it  is  advantageous  to  persist  in  his 
custom. 

But  as  all  the  world  does  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light,  and  as  he  has  perhaps  heard  it  remarked  that  some 
of  his  parishioners  are  only  moderately  edified  in  seeing 
him  dine  so  seldom  at  the  parsonage,  he  would  gladly 
strengthen  his  position  by  the  countenance  of  some  good 
priest.  Now,  who  shall  keep  the  Cure  in  countenance  if 
not  his  Curate  ?  He  therefore  urges  his  Curate  to  accom 
pany  him,  and  with  such  pressing  solicitations,  that  a 
direct  refusal  is,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  at  least  ex 
tremely  difficult. 

Nevertheless  this  Curate  is  far  from  sharing  in  the 
inclinations  and  tastes  of  his  Cure  on  this  point.  His 
health  suffers  from  great  dinners  ;  his  recollection,  his 
piety ,  his  exercises  of  devotion,  suffer  still  more  than 
his  health ;  and  then,  he  remembers  the  recommendation 
so  often  given  him  at  the  seminary,  to  be  present  as 
seldom  as  possible  at  noisy  gatherings,  and  least  of  all 
at  any  great  feastings.  All  this  presses  him  keenly  to 
reply  to  the  Cure's  solicitations  in  the  negative,  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  bitter  reproaches  and  annoyances  of 
various  kinds. 

Thus  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  conflict  with  his  Cur6. 
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Am  I,  or  am  I  not  to  go  with  him  ?  he  says.  If  I  do  not 
go,  I  foresee  only  coldness  and  dissatisfaction  ;  if  I  do 
go,  my  conscience  rises  up,  and  tells  me  that  in  these 
frequent  parties  I  shall  lose  my  recollection,  my  piety, 
my  time,  and  my  health. 

Worse  still,  if  this  conflict  occur  often  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  occurs  almost  every  week,  we  can  under 
stand  that  the  Curate  gets  tired  of  so  many  attacks, 
and  ends  by  requesting  his  superiors  to  give  him  another 
post,  in  which  he  has  not  to  lament  perpetually  the 
painful  alternative  of  either  violating  his  conscience, 
or  crossing  his  Cure. 

What  we  have  said  of  dinner  parties  refers  equally 
to  many  other  usages  followed  by  a  Cure,  which  he 
desires  to  impose  upon  his  Curate ;  such  as  journeys, 
useless  and  too  frequent  visits,  card-playing,  etc.  To 
try  to  compel  a  curate  to  adopt  his  various  usages, 
when  it  is  plain  that  he  regards  them  with  extreme 
repugnance,  is  to  place  him  in  a  habitual  state  of  dis 
comfort  and  annoyance.  The  Cure  should  observe  this 
invariable  rule,  to  avoid  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  all 
that  can  interfere  with  his  Curate's  enjoyment  of  that 
calm,  that  happiness,  that  moral  wellbeing  which  blunts 
the  thorns  of  the  ministry,  and  peculiarly  facilitates  the 
pious  exercises  of  his  zeal. 

135.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
surplice-fees  are  again,  or  at  any  rate  may  easily  be,  a 
frequent  occasion  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
parties.  Some  Curates  are  too  exacting  upon  this  point, 
it  is  true.  They  display  a  bad  spirit,  and  resemble  mer 
cenaries  rather  than  apostolic  workmen. 

But  perhaps,  too,  some  Cures  would  do  well  to  yield  a 
little  more  in  the  way  of  generosity  and  disinterested 
ness.  Strong  in  their  rights,  which  on  this  point  are 
effectually  most  comprehensive,  they  must  not  forget  that 
their  first  duty,  their  first  care,  we  might  even  say,  their 
first  interest,  rightly  understood,  is  not  to  increase  their 
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savings,  but  to  establish  peace  in  the  parsonage,  and 
to  ensure  the  cordial  attachment  of  a  Curate  whose 
co-operation  will  perhaps  produce  abundant  fruits  of 
salvation,  if  it  is  not  impeded  by  too  rigorous  measures. 
They  ought  to  remember,  with  respect  to  their  rights, 
that  if  any  one  needs  to  weigh  attentively  the  maxim 
"  summuin  jus,_  summa  injuria,"  it  is  the  Cure  when  he  is 
engaged  in  assigning  the  share  of  the  surplice-fees  due 
to  the  Curate.  We  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  this 
portion  ought  to  be,  knowing  that  it  must  depend  upon 
many  particular  and  local  circumstances  which  it  is  im 
possible  to  know  beforehand. 

We  shall  only  give  our  opinion,  that  a  Cure,  who  is  a 
man  of  God,  ought,  in  calculating  his  expenses,  to  let  his 
own  personal  share  and  that  of  the  household  be  clearly 
understood;  then  the  share  of  the  church  and  of  the 
poor;  and  last,  but  with  moderation,  the  share  for  ordi 
nary  and  common  contingencies.  If,  after  this,  he  finds 
a  good  round  sum  remaining,  which  he  might  wish  either 
to  lay  aside  in  his  strong  box,  or  expend  in  frivolous 
purchases,  he  need  not  hesitate  to  act  liberally  towards 
his  Curate,  and  he  may  rest  convinced  that  God  will 
bless,  even  in  this  world,  the  disinterestedness  which  he 
has  displayed. 

136.  In  all  the  advice  which  we  have  as  yet  given,  we 
have  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  but  one  Curate  in 
the  parish;  it  is  plain  that  this  advice  is  equally  applica 
ble  where  there  are  more  than  one.  Only  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  make  this  special  recommendation  to  the  Cures 
who  have  two  or  more  Curates,  that  they  carefully  avoid 
everything  which  is  of  a  nature  to  raise  jealousies  or 
divisions  between  them. 

These  misfortunes,  so  injurious  to  peace,  to  quiet 
brotherly  union,  and  to  the  good  of  the  parish,  are  sure 
to  arise  if  a  Cure  should  exhibit  to  one  of  his  Curates 
marks  of  affection  and  esteem  which  he  withholds  from 
the  others;  for  instance,  if  he  makes  him  preach  or 
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officiate  more  frequently;  if  he  makes  him  a  companion 
by  preference  in  his  visits,  his  walks,  and  excursions;  if 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  relieving  him  from  any  painful 
duties,  or  of  granting  him  any  privileges,  and  all  this 
with  particular  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  evident 
partiality. 

This  preference  must  grieve  those  who  do  not  share  in 
it,  and  who  have  the  pain  of  witnessing  it  every  moment. 

137.  We  may  conclude  from  all  this  that  a  Cure  full 
of  zeal  and  animated  by  the  keen  desire  to  effect  the 
greatest  possible  good  in  his  parish,  must  accept  it  as  a 
great  truth  that  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
success  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  harmony  between 
himself  and  his  Curate. 

Therefore  he  must  neglect  nothing  which  will  assist 
him  in  attaining  this  end.  He  must  keep  strict  watch 
over  his  own  temper,  in  order  to  repress  everything  on 
his  own  side  wrhich  may  be  blamable.  He  must,  while 
keeping  a  paternal  eye  upon  his  Curate,  nevertheless 
leave  him  considerable  latitude,  so  long  as  he  knows  that 
it  will  not  be  abused,  and  place  the  fewest  possible  im 
pediments  in  the  way  of  his  zeal,  while  he  knows  that  its 
operations  are  directed  by  prudence,  and  by  a  firm  and 
enlightened  piety.  His  reprimands,  which  should  never 
be  omitted  when  they  are  deserved,  should  be  always 
accompanied  by  an  amiable  gentleness,  and  based  upon 
such  clear  reasons  that  the  mere  mention  of  them  will  be 
sufficient  to  gain  the  conviction  of  every  wise  and  un 
prejudiced  man.  If  the  Curate  is  attacked  by  any  one, 
if  his  intentions  are  blackened  or  misinterpreted,  as  soon 
as  the  Cure  is  informed  of  it,  he  is  bound  to  undertake 
his  defence,  and  prove  to  the  whole  parish  that  he  places 
the  interests  of  his  Curate  side  by  side  with  his  own. 
There  need  be  no  affectation,  or  hypocritical  demon 
strations  of  friendship;  but  frankness,  kindness,  con 
fidence,  perfect  gentleness,  consideration,  and  frequent 
marks  of  attachment. 
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With  such  dispositions  a  Cure  will  generally  gain  the 
affection  of  his  Curate  ;  and  this  Curate,  loving  his  Cure 
cordially,  will  perhaps  repay,  in  return  for  his  kind 
nesses,  even  greater  services  than  he  has  received  from 
him;  for  who  can  tell  the  services  which  a  Curate  de 
voted  to  his  Cure  may  not  daily  render  him  in  his 
parish  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    INTERCOURSE    OF    THE    CURATE    WITH    HIS   CURE". 

138.  WHENEVER  we  explain  to  our  people  the  fourth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  we  always  feel  em 
barrassed,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  pointing  out, 
in  the  presence  of  children  and  servants,  the  duties  of 
fathers,  and  mothers,  and  of  heads  of  families.  Children 
and  servants  are  delighted  to  find  the  preacher  under 
taking  their  defence,  and  plainly  reminding  their  elders 
of  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  them,  from  which 
they  are  too  ready  to  excuse  themselves.  The  public 
censure  of  their  superiors'  conduct  is  considered  by  the 
inferiors  as  a  justification  of  their  own  conduct;  and 
their  satisfaction  is  diminished  only  by  the  equally  ex 
act  account  which  follows  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
themselves. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  No  single  chapter  in  the  whole  work  will 
please  Curates  more  than  our  last.  Not  a  sentence,  not 
a  word,  but  they  approved,  ratified,  justified,  and  wel 
comed  it  with  that  sardonic  smile  which  means,  capital, 
capital  ! 

God  grant  that  when  they  themselves  become  Cures 
in  their  turn  they  may  read  that  chapter  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  they  did  when  Curates.  God  grant  that 
then,  as  now,  they  may  say  at  the  end  of  each  sentence, 
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capital,  capital !  God  grant,  also,  that  they  may  read 
with  even  more  pleasure  than  the  last,  this  present  chap 
ter,  which  most  especially  concerns  them  ! 

But,  alas  !  we  listen  eagerly  to  lessons  addressed  to  our 
neighbors,  and  have  only  indifference  and  aversion  for 
those  addressed  to  ourselves.  Such  a  Curate  will  write 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  duty  of  a  Cure,  and  yet,  when 
he  becomes  a  Cure,  will  completely  forget  his  first  essay, 
to  think  only  of  his  forthcoming  essay  upon  the  duties 
of  a  Curate. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  such  wilful  blindness;  let  us 
take  to  ourselves  all  that  applies  to  us  among  the  warn 
ings  which  God  sends  through  whatever  channels;  and 
watch  against  the  deplorable  delusion  that  opens  the 
eyes  of  so  many  to  the  faults  of  others,  while  it  closes 
them  obstinately  upon  their  own. 

139.  But  some  Curate  will  perhaps  say,  Can  I  fail  to 
recognize  the  truth  and  accuracy  contained  in  the  long 
chapter  that  I  have  just  read  ?  Can  I  refrain  from  ap 
plying  such  and  such  passages  of  that  chapter  to  my 
Cure,  who  so  well  deserves  them  ?  Can  I  even  help  feel 
ing  a  little  satisfaction  at  seeing,  through  the  light  of 
the  principles  that  you  have  just  established,  that  I  am 
not  so  blamable  as  I  have  been  told  again  and  again, 
and  that  the  chief  fault  does  not  lie  on  my  side?" 

Beware,  beware !  we  are  now  treading  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and  a  single  false  step  will  precipitate  us 
into  its  depths.  The  Cure  and  the  Curate  have  recipro 
cal  duties  to  fulfil.  Should  the  Cure  disregard  his  obli 
gation,  it  is  an  evil,  undeniably,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
a  very  great  evil,  for  which  God  will  hereafter  justly 
punish  him.  But,  however  great  such  evil  may  be,  how 
ever  striking  his  neglect,  neither  the  evil  nor  the  neglect 
can  release  the  Curate  from  the  unconditional  obliga 
tions  that  his  position  of  Curate  imposes  upon  him 
towards  his  superior. 

An  example  will  help  to  illustrate  this  important  point. 
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Suppose  I  am  talking  with  a  Cure;  and  while  we  are 
talking  upon  indifferent  matters  we  are  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  his  Curate,  who,  with  perfect  respect,  offers 
some  wise  and  useful  observation.  The  Cure,  naturally 
quick  and  impulsive,  takes  the  observation  in  bad  part, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  return  an  excessively  rude  answer. 
The  Curate,  offended  at  such  treatment,  gives  word  for 
word,  and  speedily  turns  his  back  upon  us.  Here  am  I, 
left  alone  with  the  Cure.  If  I  am  sufficiently  intimate 
with  him  to  speak  openly,  I  shall  not  fail  to  say:  "You 
have  acted  wrongly,  my  dear  Cure.  Your  Curate  made 
a  very  proper  observation;  his  tone  was  perfectly  gentle, 
and  nothing  on  his  part  deserved  the  sharp  reply  you 
returned." 

But  if,  when  the  conversation  is  over,  the  Curate  meets 
me  at  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  and  says:  "  Well,  now, 
you  see  what  my  Cure  is.  Could  I  have  spoken  more 
quietly?  And  what  is  the  use  of  it?  You  saw  how  he 
received  me.  Does  he  not  richly  deserve  that  I  should 
pay  him  in  his  own  coin  ?  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?" 
"  What  do  I  think,  my  friend  ?  I  think  that  you  have  been 
wrong  and  very  wrong."  "But  did  he  not  begin  the 
attack  ?"  "  Yes,  but  it  was  you  who  ended  it,  and  you 
ended  badly,  as  he  had  begun  badly;  his  want  of  gentle 
ness  did  not  authorize  your  want  of  respect.  He  ought, 
on  his  part,  to  have  received  your  observation  with 
politeness,  and  you  ought,  on  your  part,  to  have  taken  his 
sharp  retort  with  patience  and  humility.  Each  of  you 
had  a  duty  to  fulfil;  and  each  of  you  have  failed  in  this 
duty;  you  are  both  to  blame,  and  the  fault  of  the  one 
cannot  in  any  way  justify  the  fault  of  the  other." 

If  this  Cure  and  this  Curate  are  wise,  if  they  possess 
good  sense  and  clear  comprehension,  they  will  acknowl 
edge  the  truth  of  my  observation  and  will  for  the  future 
watch  with  more  care  over  the  first  impulse  of  their 
heart  and  the  quickness  of  their  tongue. 

140.  Let  us  now  show  what  ought  to  be  the  behavior 
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of  the  Curate  towards  his  Cure,  in  order  that  peace  may 
reign  between  them,  and  that  their  ministry  may  be  fruit 
ful  and  profitable. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  consider  it  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  priest,  in  whatever  position  he  may 
be,  should,  from  the  beginning,  endeavor  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  from  whom 
he  derives  his  authority,  and  with  whom  he  will  be 
thrown  in  perpetual  contact  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 
Yes,  we  attach  a  very  great  importance  to  first  impres 
sions;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  taught  by  experience  that  first 
impressions  are  more  often  confirmed  than  obliterated. 
If  a  priest  at  the  outset  wins  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  to  live  by  his  prepossessing  and 
amiable  manners,  it  is  clear  that  by  this  opening  he  takes 
possession,  so  to  say,  of  the  hearts  of  those  persons,  and 
that  they  will  be  far  more  disposed  to  indulgence, 
(should  he,  unfortunately,  need  it  at  a  later  time,)  than 
if  he  introduced  himself  by  harsh  and  repulsive  manners. 
This  applies  naturally  and  especially  to  a  Curate  upon 
his  first  interview  with  his  Cure. 

There  are  some  who  at  this  time  keep  no  restraint 
whatever  upon  their  behavior.  These  are  generally  the 
great  talkers,  such  as  to  a  strong  smack  of  levity  join  an 
almost  entire  deficiency  in  tact  and  judgment.  Such  a 
Curate  shows  his  weak  side  in  the  first  words  that  he 
utters.  Without  any  consideration  or  reserve,  he  will 
say  what  he  is,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  purposes  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  He  will  give  an  exposition  of  his  principles 
of  theology,  spiritual  direction,  pastoral  administration, 
etc.  He  will  find  fault  with  certain  usages,  and  approve 
others;  he  will  speak  much,  and  with  the  sententiousness 
of  a  professor.  He  will  decide  absolutely  on  anything 
and  everything,  will  astonish  the  Cure  and  silence  him 
by  a  string  of  such  phrases  as  this  :  in  my  opinion  .  .  for 
my  own  part,  forcing  him  to  say  to  himself,  that  his  Curate 
is  a  pedant,  and,  at  best,  but  a  poor  creature. 
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Certainly  a  most  vexatious  first  impression  !  When 
will  it  be  effaced  ?  God  knows.  But  to  what  purpose  is 
all  this  talking?  Why  this  exposition  of  principles  ?  Why 
these  approvals,  these  censures,  these  bold  decisions? 
How  can  a  man  help  seeing  that,  independently  of  the 
air  of  pedantry  which  this  language  betrays,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  annoying  his  Cure  from  the  first,  by  showing  that 
there  is  already  a  difference  of  sentiment  between  the 
two  on  many  and  perhaps  important  points. 

A  Curate  who  is  endowed   with   tact  and  judgment 
does  not  introduce  himself  thus.     His  bearing  is  modest 
and  respectful;    he  does  not  pour  out  a  flood  of  useless 
words  ;  he  speaks  in  moderation;  and  every  word  is  the 
index  of  kindness,   sweetness,  and  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  greatest  possible  good  in  the  parish  under  the  direc 
tion  of  his  Cure.      He  makes  no  profession  of  faith,  no 
exposition  of   principles,    etc.;    he    confines    himself    to 
generalities,  which  admit  of  no  disagreement,  and  avoids 
those  practical  matters   upon   which  he  might  express 
unacceptable  opinions.     He  feels  his  way  cautiously,  and, 
according  to  the  vulgar  expression,  lets  his  Cure  come 
out;    then,  as  he  gathers    his  opinions  and   views,    he 
adapts  his  own  accordingly,  passing  lightly  over  such  as 
he  is  unable  to  approve.     In  a  word,  he  conducts  himself 
in  such  a  manner  that,  the  conversation  ended,  the  Cure 
is   delighted,  and   says   to  his   friends    that  he   is  much 
pleased  with  his  Curate,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
will  suit  each  other  wonderfully. 

Here  we  have  a  first  and  favorable  impression,  and  it 
is  an  impression  of  this  kind  that  every  Curate  should 
endeavor  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  his  Cure  at  the 
first  interview,  if  he  is  anxious  to  secure  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  success  in  his  future  ministry. 

141.  If  matters  .proceed  thus,  the  Curate  will  already 
know  something  of  his  Cure.  Nevertheless  his  endeavor 
must  be  to  know  him  better  still,  and  how  is  he  to  acquire 
that  precious  knowledge?  As  he  has  acquired  all  other 
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knowledge — by  study.  Yes,  he  must  study  his  Cure, 
and  we  should  only  waste  time  in  stopping  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  such  study.  It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that 
a  Curate  making  it  his  constant  endeavor  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  disagreeable  to  his  Cure,  and  to  please  him 
in  every  possible  way,  should  ascertain,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  tastes  and  inclinations  in  order  to  conform  to  them; 
and,  on  the  other,  his  weak  side,  and  his  little  failings,  so 
as  to  escape  collision  with  him.* 

To  repeat  this  advice  again:  a  conciliatory  and  zealous 
Curate  must  study  his  Cure;  he  should  observe  his  tastes 
attentively  before  stating  his  own;  for  instance,  suppose 
a  Cure  is  fond  of  society,  and  when  his  work  is  over  likes 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  regularly  at  the  houses  of  his 
respectable  parishioners;  now  if  a  Curate,  ignorant  of 
the  Cure's  custom,  says  at  once,  that  he  does  not  like 
society,  and  that  he  cannot  imagine  how  priests  can  pass 
in  long  and  useless  conversations  the  time  they  might 
turn  to  advantage  in  prayer  and  study,  it  is  clear  that  he 
will  vex  his  Cure,  and  that,  unconsciously,  he  will  at  the 
outset  sow  a  seed  of  antipathy  which  will  endanger  tne 
peace  of  the  future. 

A  Curate  ought  also  to  study  the  temper  of  his  Cure; 
he  ought  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  quick  or  gentle, 
whether  he  is  weak  or  firm;  whether  he  is  grave  or  cheer 
ful,  and  so  for  the  rest;  and  he  must  carefully  avoid  dis 
closing  the  salient  peculiarities  of  his  own  temper,  until 
he  has  learned  those  of  his  superior.  In  fact,  virtue, 
tact,  politeness,  and  good  breeding  oblige  us  to  modify 
our  peculiarities,  and  this  sometimes  considerably,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  those 

*  When  we  say  that  a  Curate  should  study  his  Cure's  tastes,  we 
should  be  sorry  that  any  one  should  so  abuse  our  words  as  to  bring 
to  this  study,  which  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  purest  charity,  a 
spirit  of  espionage  and  ill-nature.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  object 
of  our  advice,  on  this  point,  is  to  avoid  all  disagreements,  and  to 
establish  entire  harmony  at  the  parsonage. 
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in  whose  company  we  are;  for  is  it  not  better  to  con 
ceal  these  our  peculiarities  in  silence  from  the  begin 
ning,  and  to  leave  those  with  whom  we  live  ignorant 
that  we  do  not  look  at  everything  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves? 

A  Curate,  then,  ought  to  study  the  habits,  and  even 
the  fancies  of  his  Cure,  before  displaying  his  own;  not 
that  a  Curate  need  carry  his  amiability  so  far  as  to 
change  his  own  habits  when  they  are  good,  far  less  to 
adopt  those  of  his  Cure,  if  they  are  bad;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Cure  may  be 
an  excellent  guide  to  a  Curate  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct  in  a  thousand  circumstances. 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  studying  the  temper  of  the 
Cure;  this  study  we  recommend  to  the  Curate  before  dis 
closing  what  he  is,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  approves,  or 
what  he  blames.  If  he  acts  thus,  the  Cure  will  be  pleased, 
peace  and  charity  will  reign  in  the  parsonage,  and  the 
probable  result  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  good  done  in 
the  parish. 

142.  A  Curate  must  scrupulously  avoid  all  occasions  of 
offending  his  Cure,  and  this  rule  must  be  pushed  as  far 
as  conscience  will  permit. 

How  God  would  be  glorified  if  all  Curates  carried  out 
this  rule  of  conduct!  We  can  never  insist  sufficiently 
upon  the  importance  it  is  to  a  Curate  that  he  should  gain 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  superior.  The  fact  is 
generally  admitted;  but  in  weighing  the  advantages,  the 
peace  an  1  personal  comfort  that  it  brings  are  more 
thought  of  than  the  abundant  fruits  of  salvation  which 
may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  obstacles,  direct  or 
indirect,  a  Cure  may  raise  in  the  path  of  the  Curate  who 
has  failed  in  winning  his  confidence  and  affection.  With 
out  any  positively  bad  intentions  he  will  impede  pious 
and  useful  works,  which,  if  he  loved  and  esteemed  his 
Curate,  he  would  promote  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
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It  is  so  natural  to  disapprove  of  anything  that  is  done 
by  those  whom  we  dislike!  It  is  so  natural  to  reject  the 
propositions  of  a  man  who  displeases  us! 

Let  us  repeat  it,  then,  a  Curate  must  scrupulously 
avoid  all  occasion  of  offending  his  Cure;  and  this  rule 
must  be  pushed  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit. 

143.  Now  can  that  Curate  avoid  offending  his  Cure, 
who,  utterly  infatuated  with  his  own  talents,  and  believ 
ing  himself  thoroughly  enlightened  by  his  own  natural 
abilities,  admits   no    counsellor  but    himself,  and   gives 
advice  and  decisions  every  instant  upon  points  of   ad 
ministration  which  belong  only  to  his  Cure,  or,  at  least, 
which  cannot  be  adopted  without  his  approbation?     This 
pride,  this  peremptory  and  pushing  behavior,  this  usur 
pation  even  of  an  authority  to  which  he  has  no  right,  is 
it  calculated  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  Cure?     Can  it 
be  supposed  that  he  would  look  with  a  kindly  eye  upon 
this  subversion  of  order,  this  attempt,  as  it  were,  to  super 
sede  the  superiority  implied  in  his  title? 

144.  Can  that  Curate  avoid  offending  his  Cure  who  in 
this  independent  way  thinks  that  he  is  at  liberty,  on  his 
own   judgment,   to   absent    himself   as    he  pleases,  and 
preach  wherever  he  may  chance  to  be  asked  ?     Would  it 
not  be  painful  for  the  Cure  to  see  his  Curate  absenting 
himself  for   a   fortnight   without    leave   or  without  any 
previous  warning?    Would  it  not  be  painful  for  this  Cure 
to  see  his  Curate   preaching  everywhere  without   once 
consulting  him  before   he  bound   himself   by  a  formal 
promise!     And  if  this  Cure  should  have  made  arrange 
ments  for  a  short  journey,  or  have  engaged  to  preach 
for  a  neighbor,  and  that  such  journey  or  such  sermon 
should  be  fixed  for  the  very  time  that  his  Curate  has  ar 
ranged  for  his  journey  his  sermon,  what  must  be  the 
result  of  this  conflict?     Which  of  the   two   will  stay  at 
home?    For  clearly  one  or  the  other  must  do  so.    Evident 
ly  it  should  not  be  the  Cure;  and  that  for  many  reasons; 
but  sometimes  the  principal  and  decisive  reason  will  be 
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that  he  desires  to  give  his  Curate  a  lesson,  and  to  show 
him  the  inconvenience  attending  the  free  and  easy  way 
in  which  he  behaves. 

Whatever  the  result,  it  is  clear  that  such  independence 
on  the  part  of  a  Curate  cannot  but  offend  and  annoy  the 
Cure.  This  leads  us  to  say,  that  a  zealous  Curate,  who 
understands  the  value  of  a  soul,  and  the  little  which  may 
destroy  it,  will  not  only  refrain  from  protracted  absences, 
but  will  never  even  quit  the  parsonage  without  leaving 
instructions  where  he  may  be  found,  in  case  of  any  seri 
ous  and  sudden  accident.  This  is  the  practice  of  every 
holy  priest,  and  experience  has  more  than  once  proved 
its  wisdom. 

145.  And   what  shall   we  say  of  that  lazy  Curate  (if 
there  be  any   such)   whom  we  find   everywhere    but    at 
home?    Will  his  frequent,  useless,  and  interminable  visits, 
his  walks  and  excursions  which  have  no  particular  object, 
his  late    entertainments  and  parties  of  pleasure,  please 
a  Cure   whose   habits  are  the  exact  opposite  of   these? 
What  pain  it  must  cause  him  to  see  his  Curate  taken  up 
with  follies  and  absurdities,  and  yet  so  slack  in  discharg 
ing  the  most  important  functions  of  his   ministry!     For 
he  is  fully  aware  that  his  Curate's  whole  life  is  in  dis 
order.     He  knows  the  full  extent  of  his  negligence,  with 
regard  to  catechisms,  preaching,  confession,  visits  to  the 
sick,  in  fine,  with  regard  to  all  his  duties;  he  sees  it,  and 
grieves.     If  he  hazards   any  observation,  if  he  ventures 
as  far  as  a  reproach,  either  it  is  received  with  murmurs, 
or,  it  may  be,  promises  are  made  only  to  be  wrecked  like 
so  many  others,  against  that  mass  of  laziness  which  noth 
ing  can  destroy. 

What  can  the  Cure  do,  but  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  may  be  rid  of  this  Curate,  who  is  far  more  a 
burden  and  an  incumbrance  than  a  comfort  and  a  sup 
port. 

146.  Another  source  of  pain  to  the  Cure  would  be  the 
formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Curate  to  perform  this 
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or  that  function,  to  undertake  this  or  that  ministerial 
duty  when  requested  to  do  so.  If  to  such  a  request  the 
Cure  obtains  only  the  answer,  "I  am  not  obliged  to  do  it, 
and  I  shall  not  do  it, "etc.,  what  pain  it  must  cause  him! 
This  want  of  readiness  and  good-will;  this  habit  of  help 
ing  in  nothing  except  under  absolute  compulsion;  this 
determination  to  do  nothing  troublesome  or  laborious, 
whenever  it  may  be  avoided;  is  not  this  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  produce  the  most  serious  discord, 
and  often  an  open  and  notorious  rupture? 

147.  Again,  what  if   this  ill-tempered  Curate,  on  ac 
count  of  some  imaginary  or  foolish  grievance,  shuts  him 
self  up  in  silence  during  the  whole  meal?     His  superior 
will  ask:  "What  is  the  matter  with  him?     What  is  he 
thinking  about?      What  can  he  want?      What  will  be  the 
end  of   this  foolery?"     It  must  have  an  end,  we  know. 
God  grant  that  the  apostle's  warning  be  followed,  and 
that    the   sun   go   not   down    upon   this    ridiculous    ill- 
temper. 

Men  must  be  blind  not  to  see  the  evil  of  such  conduct. 
May  not  one  such  scene  alienate,  and  perhaps  forever, 
the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  Cure?  Besides,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state  of  feeling,  one  utterly 
to  be  deplored,  offends  God,  scandalizes  those  parishion 
ers  who  are  aware  of  its  existence,  destroys  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  the  union  of  heart  alone  can  pro 
duce,  and  renders  the  ministry  lamentably  barren. 

148.  Again,  do  not   other  Curates  court  popularity? 
We  can  hardly  believe  it;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  things 
are  likely  to  be  taking  the  following  course: 

For  instance,  the  Cure  has  adopted  a  certain  practice, 
a  certain  principle  of  administration.  He  has  thought 
fit  to  act  in  this  or  that  way,  and  has  in  consequence 
excited  discontent  and  murmuring  in  the  parish;  the 
Curate  is  cognizant  of  this  disorder;  what  will  he  do? 
Will  he  quietly  warn  his  Cure  of  the  ill  effects  of  his 
new  measures;  and  waiting  the  result  of  this  warning, 
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will  he  do  all  in  his  power  to  calm  the  spirit  of  agitation, 
and  to  justify  and  defend  his  superior? 

This  is  precisely  what  a  Curate  ought  to  do,  if  he  is 
truly  a  man  of  God  and  a  holy  priest.  But  if  he  court 
popularity  his  conduct  will  be  entirely  different.  If  the 
measure  which  shocks  the  parishioners  had  produced  the 
contrary  effect,  if  it  had  exactly  met  their  wishes,  this 
Curate  would  have  been  its  most  fervent  advocate;  per 
haps  he  would  have  given  out  that  he  was  delighted  at 
having  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  to  the  Cure. 
But  if  the  measure  produces  the  ill  effects  we  have  sup 
posed,  the  Curate  will  lament  with  those  who  lament, 
murmur  with  those  that  murmur,  criticise  and  blame 
with  those  who  criticise  and  blame.  Of  course,  his  voice 
will  not  be  the  loudest  in  the  parish;  his  lamentations, 
his  murmurs,  his  criticisms,  will  always  be  expressed  in 
lower  tones;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  everybody  will 
be  aware  that  he  disapproves  the  Cure's  proceedings, 
and  will  place  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  party, 
happy  in  their  power  of  justifying  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  Curate  the  taking  up  of  arms  against  the  Cure. 
What  can  be  more  painful  to  this  Cure  than  such  con 
duct  on  the  part  of  one  who  ought  to  be  his  support,  and 
who  yet  turns  his  back  upon  him  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  ought  to  give  most  special  proof  of  devotion  and 
fidelity. 

Let  not  this  Curate  say,  that  if  he  stands  up  to  defend 
the  Cure  he  must  share  the  dislike  in  which  he  is  held, 
and  lose  the  confidence  which  he  himself  now  possesses. 
This  apprehension  is  almost  always  unfounded.  The 
mass  of  men  are  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  by 
sound  judgment,  which  prevents  them  from  blaming, 
and  which  even  leads  them  to  approve,  at  least  in  secret, 
the  conduct  of  a  Curate  who,  in  such  circumstances, 
stands  firmly  by  his  Cure.  Everybody  is  aware  that  it 
is  his  duty,  and  no  one  finds  fault  with  him  for  fulfil 
ling  it. 
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149.  This,  again,  will  be  courting  popularity,  to  pay 
visits  frequently,  and  with  evident  pleasure,  to  persons 
who  are  never,  or  rarely,  visited  by  the  Cure.  These 
persons,  being  always  on  bad  terms  with  the  latter,  are 
enchanted  to  receive  the  Curate;  and  he,  encouraged  by 
his  kind  reception,  repeats  his  visits  to  the  great  dissatis 
faction  of  the  Cure,  who  can  only  attribute  this  thought 
less  conduct  to  an  excessive  desire  of  popularity. 

The  same  desire  will  be  evinced,  if  the  Curate  be  quick 
to  notice  any  censures  that  may  be  passed  on  his  supe 
rior  relative  to  the  thousand  little  matters  of  direction, 
or  anything  else,  and  should  affect  an  entirely  different 
course  of  conduct,  not  so  much  because  he  really  believes 
it  the  better,  as  because  his  object  is  to  apprise  the  pa 
rishioners  that  the  Curate  is  free  from  those  faults  which 
have  rendered  his  Cure  unpopular. 

Again,  the  same  motive  may  induce  him  to  increase, 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  the  number  of  his  penitents. 
A  Curate,  animated  by  a  right  spirit,  receives  with 
simplicity  the  penitents  whom  God  sends  him. 

If  any  of  those  who  present  themselves  say  that  it  is 
indifferent  to  them  whether  they  confess  to  the  Cure  or 
to  the  Curate,  he  advises  them  to  present  themselves  to 
the  former,  not  only  because  it  is  desirable  that  a  large 
number  of  penitents  should  testify  that  the  chief  pastor 
possesses  the  confidence  of  his  sheep,  but  because,  the 
Curate's  stay  being  only  temporary,  there  is  always  rea 
son  to  fear  that  many  of  his  penitents  may  abandon  con 
fession  when  he  shall  leave  the  parish. 

If  the  new  penitents  say  that  they  used  to  confess  to 
the  Cure,  the  Curate  who  does  his  duty  and  does  not 
make  popularity  his  great  object  inquires  into  their 
reasons  for  changing  their  director;  if  these  motives  are, 
either  rejection  on  the  Cure's  part,  or  his  excessive  or 
disheartening  severity,  or  an  invincible  repugnance  on 
their  part,  or,  with  stronger  reason,  a  timidity  which 
prevents  their  confessing  what  must  of  necessity  be  de- 
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clared,  he  admits  them  without  hesitation.  But  even  in 
such  a  case,  he  proves  by  his  caution  that  he  is  not 
prompted  by  the  wish  of  increasing  the  number  of  his 
penitents;  and  that,  above  all,  he  desires  that  the  larger 
number  should  look  to  the  Cure  as  their  director.  The 
latter  never  fails  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
and  his  esteem  and  attachment  for  the  Curate  who  gives 
him  proofs  of  devotion  equally  in  private  as  in  public, 
and  even  in  the  minutest  details,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
his  alienation  from,  and  dislike  to,  a  Curate  who  would 
lessen  his  authority,  and  deprive  him  of  the  confidence 
of  his  flock. 

150.  But  if  anything  could  complete  the  annoyance  of 
the  Cure,  could  grieve  him,  and  sometimes  even  reduce 
him  to  the  necessity  of  asking  his  superiors  for  another 
charge,  it  would  be  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  Curate, 
who  blames  him  openly,  and  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  disaffected  party. 

We  can  never  believe  that  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
could  be  reduced  to  such  straits.  But  should  such  a 
misfortune  happen,  we  think  that  this  would  be  likely  to 
produce  it. 

The  evil  has,  perhaps,  commenced  even  before  the 
Cure  has  arrived  in  the  parish.  The  Curate,  we  will 
suppose  (for  once  more,  what  we  say  is  a  supposition 
which  may  never  be  realized),  has  been  already  in  office 
under  the  late  Cure,  now  deceased,  or  removed  else 
where.  Without  saying  it  in  so  many  words,  he  makes 
known  his  wish  to  succeed  him.  In  consequence,  the 
parishioners  petition  the  Bishop  to  appoint  to  the  parish 
one  who  knows  it  so  well,  and  who,  as  the  petitioners 
say,  has  served  it  as  Curate  with  so  much  zeal  and  suc 
cess.  If  the  petitions  are  unsuccessful  the  petitioners 
and  their  protege  are  discontented,  and  declare  against 
the  new  Cure,  whoever  he  may  be.  Hence,  cabals, 
cliques,  parties,  and  scandalous  divisions.  We  say  divi 
sions,  because  there  is  never  unity  in  disorder.  The 
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Curate  had  his  supporters,  but  he  had  his  detractors 
also,  for  what  priest  has  not  ?  These  detractors  become 
supporters  of  the  new  Cure  to  a  certainty  ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  divided  parish  where  it  is  impossible  for  either 
Cure  or  Curate  to  exercise  a  fruitful  ministry. 

We  quote  this  cause  of  division  as  an  example,  but  we 
might  mention  many  others  of  the  same  kind.  For  in 
stance,  the  indiscretion  of  the  Curate,  who,  in  the,  some 
times  sharp,  discussions  between  the  Cure  and  a  portion 
of  his  flock,  should,  more  or  less  directly,  take  the  part 
of  the  latter.  Or  again,  his  irritation,  when,  rinding  him 
self  rather  too  closely  watched  by  the  Cure,  and  unwill 
ing  to  follow  the  example  of  his  wise  and  edifying  con 
duct,  he  confines  his  intercourse  to  the  necessary  times 
of  meeting,  and  frequents  a  society  where  the  Cure  is 
often  criticized.  Or  again,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
Curate,  who  betrays  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cure  the  oddi 
ties  of  his  character,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  annoy 
ances  resulting  to  himself,  thus  feeding  a  lamentable 
opposition,  which  it  ought  to  be  his  constant  effort  to 
remove.  These  different  causes,  and  many  others  which 
we  might  point  out  in  addition,  would  be  likely  to  pro 
duce  the  divisions  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Who  can  tell  their  disastrous  effects  in  the  parishes 
where  they  are  kindled?  Never,  never  could  we  com 
prehend  the  blindness,  or  rather,  the  sort  of  madness  of 
a  Curate  who  is  coward  enough  to  lend  himself  to  these 
unworthy  manoeuvres. 

Humanly  speaking,  what  consolations  can  such  con 
duct  afford  ?  For  the  sake  of  a  few  unreal  demonstra 
tions  of  attachment  from  certain  parishioners,  who,  after 
all,  despise  him,  he  would  encounter  the  censure  of  his 
superior,  he  would  become  a  prey  to  a  remorse  which 
will  rob  him  of  all  his  inward  peace;  he  would  fall  into 
disgrace  with  his  Bishop,  who  will  some  day  or  other 
give  him  the  proof  by  stopping  his  advancement. 

But,  examined  in  a  spiritual  light,  what  a  position, 
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what  a  miserable  position  to  be  in!  Rash  judgments, 
slander,  calumnies,  enmities,  hatred,  injuries  committed 
against  the  Cure  by  the  partisans  of  the  Curate,  and 
against  the  Curate  by  the  partisans  of  his  superior; 
conversions  delayed,  and  now,  perhaps,  never  to  be;  a 
ministry  void  and  blasted,  who  will  not  shudder  at  such 
calamities  ? 

We  implore  every  Curate  who  reads  these  lines  to 
reflect  that  this  frightful  disorder  may  sometimes  result 
from  a  slight  imprudence,  from  a  sin  which  hardly  de 
serves  the  name,  from  the  most  venial  among  venial 
offences. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  watchfulness,  attentive  watch 
fulness  of  self;  entire  devotion  to  the  Cure;  a  firm  re 
solve  to  defend  him  at  all  hazards,  and  to  hold  as  little 
intercourse  with  his  enemies  as  possible. 

151.  It  is  certainly  a  great  thing  on  the  part  of  a 
Curate  to  avoid  everything  which  may  offend  his  supe 
rior;  this  is  almost  always  enough  to  win  his  affection; 
nevertheless,  a  Curate,  full  of  the  spirit  of  God,  desir 
ous  of  cementing  even  more  closely  his  alliance  with  his 
Cure  and  of  gaining  the  most  abundant  harvest  of  souls, 
does  not  confine  himself  to  this.  He  not  only  scrupu 
lously  abstains  from  offending  his  superior,  but  even 
anticipates  his  wishes  in  every  possible  way. 

For  instance,  he  will  be  delighted  to  afford  him  an 
agreeable  surprise  by  some  act  of  kindness;  he  tries  to 
relieve  him  of  painful  burdens,  and  rejoices  at  an  oppor 
tunity  of  doing  him  any  little  service. 

Without  any  effeminate  or  affected  mannerism,  but 
with  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  he  knows  how  to 
say  a  pleasant  word;  if  he  sees  him  out  of  spirits,  he 
tries  to  cheer  him;  if  he  sees  him  happy,  he  shares  his 
joy;  if  he  hears  in  the  parish  any  advantageous  news, 
or  such  as  is  of  a  nature  to  give  him  pleasure,  he  makes 
haste  to  communicate  it;  if  he  discovers  a  germ  of  dis 
content  in  the  flock,  he  informs  him  of  the  discovery, 
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and  generously  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  unites 
his  assistance  to  prevent  the  evil. 

He  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  consult  him,  as  a  child  con 
sults  his  father;  and  not  only  does  he  ask  his  advice  on 
all  points  concerning  the  administration  of  the  parish, 
which  is  necessary,  but  to  give  additional  proof  of  his 
affectionate  confidence,  he  consults  him  on  points  of 
conduct  which  refer  only  to  his  own  particular  province, 
and  in  cases  where  he  might,  in  strictness,  act  indepen 
dently. 

He  always  speaks  in  his  favor,  and  makes  it  universally 
known  in  the  parish  that  to  wound  the  Cure  is  to  wound 
the  Curate  in  his  tenderest  point.  His  line  of  conduct 
is  so  clearly  laid  down  on  this  important  matter,  that  he 
alone,  of  all  the  world,  knows  the  little  causes  for  com 
plaint  and  vexation  which  the  Cure  perhaps  has  given 
him. 

If  occasionally  he  resolves  to  undertake  any  good 
work,  or  to  have  recourse  to  such  or  such  a  means  of 
working  more  efficaciously  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
he  first  of  all  confers  with  the  Cure,  and  is  careful  not 
to  paralyze  beforehand  the  operation  of  his  zeal  by  any 
hasty  or  precipitous  proceedings. 

Lastly,  everywhere  and  always  he  is  the  man  of  the 
Cure,  everywhere  and  always  he  loves  to  prove  to  him 
that  his  affection  is  sincere,  his  devotion  unalterable. 
Hence  what  agreement,  what  sweet  harmony,  what  mu 
tual  happiness  in  affection,  confidence,  esteem,  and  deli 
cate  consideration! 

How  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  must 
be  our  course,  in  order  to  work  efficaciously  for  the  re 
generation  of  a  parish,  and  to  save  the  souls  for  whom 
we  are  responsible  before  God. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INTERCOURSE    OF    CURATES    WITH    EACH    OTHER. 

152.  WE  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  speaking  of 
the  close  intimacy  which  should  exist  between  Curates 
of  the  same  parish.     The   Curates  of  the   same  parish 
ought  to  consider  themselves  as  brothers,  and  their  chief 
as  a  father.     Thus,  a  family  feeling  wiil  grow  up  in  the 
parsonage  with  all  its  sweet  affection.     And,  indeed,  are 
they   not   united    by    ties    of   brotherhood  ?      They  are 
brothers  in    that  they  are  Christians;  brothers  in  that 
they    are    priests;    brothers    in    ecclesiastical    order,   as 
Curates;  brothers  in  the  equality  of  their  powers,  the 
identity  of  their  functions,  their  dependence  upon  the 
same  Cure,  and  their  residence  in  the  house  of  a  com 
mon  spiritual  father;  where  can  we  find  stronger,  more 
venerable,  or  more  sacred  ties? 

Happy  the  Curates  who  regarding  themselves  in  this 
relationship  of  faith,  by  their  holy  life  ennoble  yet  more 
those  divine  ties  of  brotherhood,  proving  daily  that  they 
are  really  worthy  of  the  glorious  fraternity  which  unites 
them. 

153.  One   of   the   principal   faults  against   which  they 
have  to  watch  and  battle  is  jealousy,  a  most  odious  and 
contemptible  vice,  which  injures  him  alone  who  cherishes 
it,  and  which  never  procures  the  least  shade  of  consola 
tion  in  return  for  the  misery  into  which  it  plunges  him. 

Without  doubt,  a  Cure  ought  to  testify  the  same  affec 
tion  for  each  of  his  Curates;  but  a  Curate  ought  not  to 
scrutinize  his  conduct  so  narrowly  and  jealously  as  to 
persuade  himself  that  this  word,  this  act  of  regard,  this 
mark  of  esteem,  is  actual  proof  that  the  object  of  it  is 
more  dear  in  his  eyes,  and  possesses  a  larger  share  of  his 
affection. 
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Jealousy  only  can  prompt  such  thoughts.  The  same 
feelings,  perhaps,  were  but  yesterday  suggested  to  your 
fellow  Curate  by  the  same  vice.  This  miserable  passion, 
which  is  but  unrestrained  pride,  is  continually  hiding 
from  us  the  regard  and  kindness  of  our  superior  towards 
us,  and  makes  us  take  a  false  view  of  the  most  trifling 
demonstration  of  favor  extended  towards  our  col 
leagues. 

To  believe  this  jealous  feeling,  all  the  kindnesses  of 
our  superior  are  for  others,  all  his  coldness  and  dissatis 
faction,  for  ourselves;  and  when  we  have  once  lent  an  ear 
to  such  insidious  suggestions,  when  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  occupy  but  a 
very  inferior  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  common  superior, 
we  become  sad,  depressed,  uneasy,  and  ready  for  stormy 
disputes;  we  are  offended  with  ourselves,  our  superior, 
and  our  colleagues;  so  much  so  as  to  take  offence  at 
their  kindness  even,  through  which  our  jealousy  bids  us 
discern  a  mass  of  coldness  and  indifference;  next,  our 
labor  becomes  tedious,  works  of  zeal  find  us  cold,  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  are  a  burden  to  us;  finally,  the 
Cure  and  the  other  Curates  suffer  in  return,  and  suffer 
the  more,  because,  in  proportion  as  they  try  to  heal  the 
morbid  imagination  of  their  colleague,  they  increase  his 
irritation  instead  of  calming  it. 

Surely  these  reasons  are  enough  to  render  every  Cu 
rate  watchful  over  himself,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intru 
sion  into  the  heart  of  any  one  feeling  which  may  seem  to 
owe  its  origin  to  jealousy. 

154.  Nevertheless,  as  it  may  really  happen  that  a  Cure 
is  so  imprudent  as  to  give  to  one  of  his  Curates  various 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection  which  he  denies  to  the 
other,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  latter  to 
resign  himself  quietly  to  his  position. 

After  all,  what  would  be  the  use  of  ill  temper?  Would 
it  restore  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  superior?  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  is  already  cold  and  unkind  towards 
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him,  it  is  clear  he  would  be  still  more  so,  seeing  him 
assume  a  gloomy,  peevish,  and  ill-tempered  air;  and 
especially  if  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  by  dint  of  formal 
argument,  that  his  superior  is  partial  and  unjustifiable 
in  his  preference.  He  will  almost  invariably  fail  to  ob 
tain  from  his  Cure  the  avowal  of  the  preference  with 
which  he  is  reproached.  The  Cure  will  only  affirm,  and 
most  positively,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  his  imaginary  grievances,  and,  if  really  unconscious 
of  the  fault  imputed  to  him,  will  be  the  more  firmly  con 
vinced  that  his  accuser  is  jealous,  suspicious,  touchy,  and 
of  an  unbearable  temper.  Is  this  the  way  to  gain  the 
affection  which  is  so  much  desired  ? 

But  if  a  frank  and  open  Cure  should  here  and  there 
allow  that  he  has  a  preference,  he  will  never  make  the 
avowal  without  justifying  himself  with  a  long  string  of 
well-arranged  facts,  such  as  will  exhibit  in  full  relief,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  good  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  Cu 
rate  whom  he  prefers,  and  on  the  other,  the  shortcom 
ings  and  mistakes  of  the  complainant.  Is  this  the  way 
to  win  his  affection?  Is  it  not  rafrher  likely  to  raise  a 
stormy  discussion,  the  only  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
erect  a  new  wall  of  division  between  two  hearts  already 
too  little  disposed  to  sympathy? 

What  must  be  done,  then?  Make  an  act  of  virtue  an 
act  of  practical  humility;  call  faith  and  reason  to  your 
aid.  Be  silent  upon  your  real  or  imaginary  troubles. 
Speak  of  them  only  to  God  that  you  may  offer  them  to 
Him;  admit  that  you  may  possibly  be  blinded  by  self- 
love,  and  that  the  suspected  preference  which  grieves 
you  may  perhaps  exist  only  in  your  own  deceived  and 
sensitive  imagination;  remembering,  after  all,  that  the 
best  method  of  recovering  the  affection  of  the  Cure  lies 
in  increased  gentleness,  amiability,  and  delicate  con 
sideration,  and  in  more  active  watchfulness  against  the 
caprices  and  imperfections  of  your  own  character. 

Never  forget  that   it  is  not  in   human  nature  that  a 
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superior  should  feel  any  great  affection  for  an  inferior 
who  uses  all  his  logic  to  prove  him  in  fault.  No;  it  is 
not  in  man's  nature  that  a  superior  should  say,  "  My  sub 
ordinate  is  a  most  agreeable  fellow;  every  day  he  begins 
an  argument  to  prove  to  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong." 

155.  A  Curate  must  be  very  careful  to  repress  his  feel 
ings  when  he  hears  any  parishioner  exalting  the  talents, 
virtues,  and  the  general  good  qualities  of  his  colleague. 
If  he  permit  jealousy  to  enter  his  heart  he  will  soon 
think  that  his  fellow-Curate  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
that  he  is  more  liked,  and  inspires  greater  confidence. 
He  then  feels  dispirited,  vexed,  and  discouraged,  perhaps 
cool  towards  his  colleague,  who  will  naturally  be  alien 
ated  from  one  who  exhibits  but  indifference  towards 
him,  without  caring  to  give  his  reasons;  these  rea 
sons,  indeed,  being  too  discreditable  to  admit  of  expla 
nation. 

Here,  again,  he  ought  to  summon  reason  and  faith  to 
his  aid.  Reason,  for  if  consulted,  it  will  tell  him  at  once 
that  he  need  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  the  praises  be 
stowed  upon  his  absent  colleague,  since  his  absence  per 
mits  the  praise  to  be  given  without  injury  to  his  modesty; 
while  it  would  be  contrary  to  good  manners  to  praise  a 
man,  and  especially  a  priest,  to  his  face,  inasmuch  as  we 
give  him  credit,  without  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  suffi 
cient  humility  to  refuse  praise  rather  than  to  seek  it. 
Reason,  again,  will  tell  him  that  despondency  and  sul- 
lenness  will  not  change  public  opinion,  supposing  it  to  be 
such  as  his  susceptibility  imagines  it,  and  that  thus  he 
only  brings  upon  himself  a  real,  in  addition  to  an  im 
aginary  evil.  Lastly,  reason  will  teach  him  that,  after 
all,  if  his  brother  Curate  is  preferred  to  himself,  such 
preference  is  due  to  his  virtues,  and  that  it  would  be  bet 
ter  to  endeavor  to  imitate  the  qualities  which  win  for 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  than  to  re 
gard  him  with  cold  and  unfriendly  looks,  without  a 
shadow  of  reason. 
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But  faith,  especially  faith  which  ought  to  speak  so  forci 
bly  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  priest,  will  tell  him  that 
thus  to  covet  empty  praise  is  seeking  his  own,  not  the 
things  of  Christ  Jesus.  It  will  tell  him  that  these  are  not 
the  precepts  of  humility,  that  virtue  so  dear  to  Jesus, 
which  He  preached  during  His  whole  life,  and  which  we 
continue  to  preach  after  Him.  It  will  tell  him  that  it 
matters  little  whether  we  are  praised  or  blamed,  provided 
God  be  glorified,  and  souls  saved.  It  will  tell  him  that 
praise  is  always  dangerous,  and  that  criticism  and  blame 
are  harmless  to  one  whom  God  loves  and  approves.  It 
will  tell  him  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gos 
pel,  humiliations  outweigh  a  thousand  times  the  praise 
of  men;  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  them  as  His  own  lot, 
that  He  was  voluntarily  loaded  with  them,  that  He  lived 
only  to  render  His  humiliation  daily  more  profound,  that 
He  annihilated  himself  to  take  the  degraded  form  of  a 
slave?  that,  in  short,  He  prolonged  His  state  of  humilia 
tion  to  His  last  sigh,  that  is,  until  He  awoke  in  glory. 

Such  are  the  ideas  inspired  by  faith,  such  the  feelings 
which  faith  implants  in  the  heart  of  a  priest  who  loves 
nothing  but  God,  and  seeks  only  to  please  Him,  and  to 
win  souls  to  Him. 

156.  A  Curate  ought  not  only  to  avoid  all  that  is  pain 
ful  to  his  colleagues,  he  should  endeavor  also  to  please 
them  by  his  gentleness,  amiability,  and  courtesy.     In 
deed,  nothing  is  more  edifying  than  to  see  the  Curates 
of  the  same  parish  harmoniously  united,  and  mutually 
rendering  each  other  all  sorts  of  kind  offices.     In  how 
many  circumstances  throughout  their  ministry  have  they 
not  need  one  of  another? 

To  do  even  more  than  a  fellow-Curate  desires  with 
readiness  and  affectionate  kindness;  to  relieve  him  of  a 
painful  burden,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  the  offer,  will 
often  be  enough  to  cement  an  alliance  which  will  endure 
perhaps  through  life. 

157.  It  is  equally  edifying  to  see  the  Curates  of  the 
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same  parish  happy  in  each  other's  company,  and  choos 
ing  that  society  in  preference  to  any  other. 

When  we  see  Curates  sharing  together  any  of  their 
pious  exercises;  when  we  see  them  walking  together 
about  the  parish,  when  we  can  judge  that,  though  their 
dispositions  are  different,  yet  perfect  harmony  exists  be 
tween  them;  when  we  see  the  one  always  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  other  when  censured,  or  to  echo  his 
praises  with  heartiness;  when  we  are  assured  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  intimacy  that  a  sincere  friendship 
unites  them,  and  that,  moreover,  this  same  chain  of  friend 
ship  attaches  them  to  their  Cure;  then  there  exists  in  that 
parish  such  a  lasting  example  of  charity,  peace,  and  con 
cord,  as  marvellously  furthers  every  work  of  zeal,  and 
draws  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  pastors  and 
flock. 

158.  Again,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  for  Curates  of 
the  same  parish  to  agree  upon  a  mutual  communication 
of  every  thing,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  important  for 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  each,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  their  parishioners. 

How  many  things  come  to  the  ears  of  a  Curate  through 
his  fellow-priest,  that  he  would  never  suspect,  had  not 
an  affectionate  kindness  informed  him  of  them.  For  in 
stance,  some  practice  which,  although  adopted  with  the 
best  intention,  is  disliked  by  many;  a  want  of  considera 
tion  or  gentleness  under  peculiar  circumstances;  an  in 
timacy  not  bad,  but  liable  to  be  commented  upon;  a 
levity  in  word  or  manner,  which  malicious  tongues  ex 
aggerate  in  order  to  feed  their  ill-nature.  Here  are  mat 
ters  enough,  without  speaking  of  many  others,  which 
might  never  be  learned  in  a  lifetime  except  through  the 
information  of  a  friend,  although  most  important  to  be 
known. 

159.  The  mutually    provoking   one   another    to  good 
works   by   pious   conversations    is,    again,   an    excellent 
practice.     There  are  some  Curates  full  of  ardor  and  zeal 
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for  the  salvation  of  souls,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  to 
make  known  to  others  the  pious  artifices  which  God  has 
taught  them  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

With  the  consent  of  their  Cure,  who  ought  to  be  at 
the  head  of  every  work,  they  are  always  planning  new 
means  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  good  in  the  parish. 
This  is  the  ordinary  topic  of  all  their  conversation,  and 
the  object  of  all  their  efforts.  Always  busy,  they  scatter 
around  the  treasures  of  charity.  They  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  "publice  et  per  domes"  they  concert  their  plans, 
plant  their  batteries,  seek  out  the  information  necessary 
for  laying  regular  siege  to  the  hardened  soul  of  such  and 
such  an  old  sinner,  in  whose  conversion  they  feel  all  the 
more  interest  in  proportion  as  his  conversion  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  that  of  many  others,  over  whom  he 
perhaps  exercises  great  influence. 

This  is  the  idea  they  have  conceived  of  the  obligation 
of  their  holy  ministry;  this  is  their  interpretation  of  the 
priesthood,  thus  they  answer  to  the  mighty  vow  of  their 
MASTER:  Ignem  veni  mittere  in  terrain,  et  quid  volo,  nisi  ut 
accendatur. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

INTERCOURSE   WITH    PRIESTS    RESIDENT    IN    THE   PARISH. 

160.  IN  many  parishes,  and  especially  in  towns,  are 
to  be  found  priests  not  belonging  to  any  parish.  They 
are  ecclesiastics  advanced  in  age,  or  incapacitated,  al 
though  young,  from  the  full  exercise  of  their  ministry 
on  account  of  ill-health.  Occasionally,  too,  they  are 
priests  who  have  been  forbidden  by  their  Bishop  to 
officiate  for  a  time,  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in 
their  conduct. 

Among  such  priests  there  are,  of  course,  some  highly 
respectable  men,  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  ser- 
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vice  'in  the  parishes  where  they  reside,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  others  whose  lives  are  far  from 
edifying.  These  are  ordinarily  lazy,  selfish,  backbiters, 
jesters,  newsmongers,  sowers  of  discord,  etc.  We  at 
once  comprehend  the  evil  that  such  priests  may  work  in 
a  parish,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  a  careful  eye 
upon  them,  lest  they  injure  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock. 

161.  The  Cure  cannot  be  too  kind  and  considerate  to 
such  priests,  when  they  are   really  good,  and  when  the 
lustre  of  their  virtues  and  the  regularity  of  their  conduct 
contributes  to  edify  the  parish.     He  should  assign  to 
them  their  appropriate   place  in  the  choir,  according  to 
the    diocesan   statutes   and    rules    of    precedence.      He 
should   invite  them   to  officiate  from   time  to   time,  on 
great  festivals,  requesting  them  to  preach,  if  they  acquit 
themselves  satisfactorily  in  that  branch  of  the  ministry, 
and  be  ready  with  a  friendly  greeting  when   he   meets 
them.     It  will  be  well,  also,  to  invite  them  from  time  to 
time  to  dinner  at  the   parsonage.     All  this  kind  atten 
tion,  respect,  and  politeness  is  sure  to  be  agreeable,  and 
attaches  them  to  the  Cure,  whose  zeal  they  assist  by  the 
energy  with  which  they  endeavor  to   render  themselves 
useful  as  circumstances  allow. 

Again,  it  might  be  very  useful  to  offer  a  confessional 
to  such  priests  whose  character  is  blameless,  in  order 
that  those  who  wish  may  put  themselves  under  their 
direction.  In  this  way  a  Cure  will  find  in  these  worthy 
ecclesiastics  useful  and  devoted  auxiliaries,  who  will  con 
tribute  valuable  aid  to  the  success  of  his  ministry. 

162.  It  will  often  happen  that  these  good  unattached 
priests  will  become   acquainted  with   much  which  con 
cerns    the   state  of    the   parish   and  the  feelings  of  the 
parishioners,   and   which,   although   of    the   highest  im 
portance,  is  unknown  to  the  Cure.     It  would,  therefore, 
be  advisable  that  he  should   occasionally  ask  them  for 
information  on  these  points.     Timidity,  an  excess  of  po- 
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liteness,  and  sometimes  the  well-known  susceptibility  of 
the  Cure,  prevents  them  from  volunteering  warnings  or 
advice,  which  might  be  of  the  greatest  use.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  well  that  he  should  take  the  initiative  in 
asking  their  advice. 

By  a  courteous  application  to  these  worthy  ecclesias 
tics,  couched  in  the  tones  of  zeal,  he  will  often  ascertain 
all  that  is  said  in  the  parish  respecting  his  ministry; 
the  censures  passed,  either  upon  himself  or  his  Curates, 
or  the  officers  attached  to  his  church;  the  abuses  which 
should  be  removed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  happy 
innovations  which  are  desired  ;  the  branches  of  the  min 
istry  which  are  in  any  way  neglected,  and  a  thousand 
other  matters  which  a  Cure  could  never  ascertain  un 
aided,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  nevertheless  of  the 
highest  importance. 

163.  Again,  the  Cure  should  act  with  the  utmost  kind 
ness  even  towards  those  resident  priests  who  cannot 
merit  the  title  of  good  priests.  Such  stand  in  need,  great 
need,  of  advice;  and  who  will  give  it  them,  if  the  Cure 
in  whose  parish  they  have  taken  up  their  residence  de 
clines  to  do  so?  To  give  advice,  however,  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  recall  the  wanderer  to  his  duty;  the  main  point 
is  to  make  them  love  and  follow  this  advice;  and  the 
only  way  to  ensure  such  a  result  is  to  gain  their  affection 
by  a  winning  amiability,  a  paternal  charity,  and  by  frank 
and  sincere  proofs  of  heartfelt  interest.  If  received  thus, 
the  priests  of  whom  we  speak,  even  were  they  not  influ 
enced  by  the  fear  of  God,  would  often  be  restrained, 
through  the  fear  of  displeasing  their  kind  pastor,  from 
anything  which  might  cause  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parishioners. 

Now,  how  far  is  the  parish  priest  to  allow  them  to 
exercise  the  public  functions  of  divine  service  ?  This 
is  often  a  very  delicate  point.  One  priest,  for  instance, 
has  behaved  so  that  he  cannot  preach  the  Word  of  God 
without  painfully  affecting  the  flock  by  the  simple  fact 
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of  his  presence  in  the  pulpit.  Another  has  given  such 
grave  scandal  that  the  parishioners  would  be  shocked  to 
see  him  exercise  any  public  functions  whatever  in  the 
church. 

In  such  sad  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
course  of  the  Cure  is  clear.  He  must  inform  his  Bishop 
faithfully  of  all  the  facts.  He  must  expressly  mention 
the  state  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  priest  in 
question,  and  wait  for  such  instructions  as  the  Bishop 
may  think  fit  to  transmit.  On  receipt  of  these  he  should 
seek  an  interview  with  the  priest,  and  lay  everything 
frankly  before  him,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  fresh 
marks  of  good-will,  interest,  and  affection.  In  this  way 
he  may  reconcile  the  requirements  of  religion  and  friend 
ship. 

164.  If,  which  God  forbid!  the  resident  priest  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  should,  unfortunately,  commit  any  grave 
offence,  which  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cure,  the 
latter  has  then  new  duties  to  fulfil;  and  here  again,  as 
always,  his  zeal  must  be  tempered  with  charity.     When 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  he  must  request 
a   private    interview  with   the  guilty  party;    and  after 
having  drawn  from  him  a  confession  of  his  sin  by  gentle 
ness  and  love,  he  will  employ  the  most  pressing  exhorta 
tions  of  zeal  to  induce  him  to  amend;  adding,  neverthe 
less,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  speak  the  words,  that 
a  repetition  of  the   fault  will  oblige  him  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Bishop. 

165.  Perseverance  in  this  course  will,  it  may  be,  occa 
sionally  fail  to  afford  the  happy  results  we  desire,  but  at 
least  we  may  rest  calmly  in  the  blessed  thought  that  we 
have  faithfully  obeyed  the  dictates  of  zeal  and  charity. 

Now,  we  could  not  feel  thus,  if,  for  example,  we  re 
ceived  these  priests  with  coldness  and  disdain;  if  we 
showed  them  no  sign  of  interest  or  regard,  either  in  word 
or  action;  if  we  everywhere  expressed  our  regret  at  see 
ing  them  take  up  their  residence  in  our  parish;  if  we 
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employed  subterfuge,  duplicity,  and  a  thousand  schem 
ing  tricks  to  injure  their  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  their 
superiors;  or  if  we  permitted  ourselves  to  mortify  them 
directly  by  cutting  words,  or  indirectly  by  insinuations 
manifestly  disgraceful. 

It  is  evident  that  such  conduct,  so  little  remarkable  for 
zeal  and  charity,  can  only  exasperate  the  priest  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  and  not  only  will  he  be  the  less  dis 
posed  to  amend,  but  perhaps  will  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss,  drawing  from  the  unkindness  with 
which  he  is  treated  some  shadow  of  pretext  for  railing 
against  the  Cure  who  has  shown  him  such  ill-will. 

166.  In  giving  this  advice,  we  are  far  from  recommend 
ing  the  Cure  in  any  way  to  make  advances  to  these 
persons  to  induce  them  to  take  up  their  residence  in  his 
parish. 

Sometimes  kindness  is  carried  too  far  in  this  direction. 
The  desire  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  clergy  offici 
ating  in  the  Church,  and  of  procuring  the  advantage  of 
additional  masses  for  the  parishioners,  leads  to  the  ready 
reception  of  disgraced  clergy,  who,  knowing  the  excessive 
good-nature  of  the  Cure,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  them 
about  him,  are  ready  enough  to  ask  a  hospitality,  which 
he  often  regrets  too  late.  Let  us  be  upon  our  guard, 
therefore,  and  carry  nothing,  not  even  our  charity,  too 
far. 

With  these  not  over-respectable  priests,  who  on  that 
very  account  have  no  employment,  let  the  rule  be  to 
admit  none  who  can  be  excluded,  to  invite  none  under 
any  circumstances,  in  some  cases  even  to  oppose,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  entrance  into  the  parish;  prudence  and 
wisdom  teach  us  this;  but,  once  admitted,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  their  soul  by  all  the  means  that  charity 
can  suggest;  to  win  them  by  force  of  good-will,  gentle 
ness,  and  interest;  this  is  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  would  draw  their  inspiration  from  a  true  zeal. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    NEIGHBORING    CLERGY. 

167.  A  PRIEST  employed  in  the  holy  ministry  can  and 
ought  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  furthering  his  efforts, 
and  of  more  and  more  assuring  the  success  of  his  labors. 
He  will  be  far  from  regarding  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  brother  pastors,  and  more  particularly  of  those 
who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  ineffective 
towards  the  well-being  of  his  flock. 

Some  give  way  to  a  blamable  excess  in  this  respect. 
Living  in  the  seclusion  of  their  parsonage,  like  a  religious 
in  his  cell,  they  have  no  more  intercourse  with  their 
brother  clergy  than  is  strictly  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
Never  do  any  kind  attentions  pass;  never  any  offers  of 
assistance;  never  any  marks  of  affection;  never  the  least 
sign  of  friendly  and  kindly  fellowship. 

What  happens  in  consequence  ?  That,  in  many  cir 
cumstances,  either  on  account  of  illness,  or  of  a  journey 
which  he  is  compelled  to  undertake,  he  dares  not  have 
recourse  to  the  kind  offices  of  a  brother  to  supply  his 
place,  or,  if  he  does  apply  to  him,  he  experiences  the  pain 
of  a  refusal.  Indeed,  we  must  expect  that  few  people 
will  be  disposed  to  help  us,  if  we  ourselves  do  nothing  to 
oblige  others. 

It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  preaching  that  serious 
inconveniences  result  from  the  conduct  which  we  now 
censure.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  pastor  of  the  parish 
who  ought  habitually  to  break  the  bread  of  the  Word  to 
his  flock;  nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  that,  every  now 
and  then,  he  should  interrupt  the  monotony  of  his  ordi 
nary  instructions,  and  procure  for  his  parish  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  a  strange  voice;  it  will  be  convenient  to  do 
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this  on  the  occasion  of  some   great  solemnity,  when  a 
simple  instruction  or  sermon  would  be  out  of  place. 

When  he  has  maintained  a  cordial  intimacy  with  his 
brethren,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  follow  our  ad 
vice.  Mutual  service  is  rendered  in  this  respect  as  in 
every  other;  and  an  exchange  of  sermons  is  made  which 
tends  to  the  general  edification  and  to  the  greater  glory 
of  God.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  priest  will  absolutely 
and  entirely  depend  upon  himself,  then  he  wearies  his 
flock,  who  get  tired  of  hearing  the  same  voice  incessantly; 
he  is  supposed  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  brethren; 
and  he  places  himself  in  an  exceptional  state,  which  is 
obvious  to  everybody,  by  the  comparison  which  is  made 
between  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighboring  parishes, 
and  that  in  the  parish  of  the  solitary  Cure  of  whom  we 
are  speaking. 

168.  The  happy  concord  and  the  peaceful  harmony 
which  we  have  just  recommended  is  often  injured  by 
an  excessive  yearning  for  solitude,  which  becomes  some 
times  complete  cynicism  and  a  condition  of  thorough  dis 
quietude  and  uneasiness  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  step 
out  of  his  ordinary  routine,  and  undergo  the  trouble  of 
some  disarrangement. 

This  disposition  is  certainly  blamable.  It  is  vain  to 
endeavor  to  excuse  it  by  exalting  the  advantages  of  a 
solitary  and  meditative  life;  it  is  vain  to  praise  the  jus 
tice  and  depth  of  these  words  from  the  Imitation,  "As 
often  as  I  have  been  among  men,  I  have  returned  home  less  a 
man  than  I  was  before"  it  is  not  less  true  that  we  are 
wrong  in  secluding  ourselves  when  the  greater  glory  of 
God  demands  that  we  should  be  in  the  world;  and,  in 
the  present  case,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  glory  of 
God,  the  salvation  of  souls  and,  more  particularly,  the 
general  good  of  the  parish  demand  that  we  should 
maintain  such  friendly  intercourse  with  our  neighboring 
brethren  as  will  enable  us  to  have  recourse  to  them  with 
confidence  when  we  shall  have  need  of  their  services. 
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169.  Another  thing  which  checks  the  kind  friendship 
which  we  desire  should  be  maintained  with  the  neigh 
boring  clergy,  is  a  certain  coldness,  an  old  root  of  bitter 
ness  occasioned  by  some  disagreement,  want  of  respect, 
or  other  reasons  often  futile  and  pitiable. 

What  we  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  in  the 
chapter  "  On  Charity"  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we 
should  enter  into  new  details.  We  will  only  say  that  if 
we  will  weigh  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  if 
we  were  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  on 
one  side,  the  frivolous  motives  which  we  think  justify  us 
in  not  visiting  a  neighboring  brother,  and  in  habitually 
regarding  him  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and  on  the 
other,  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  op 
posite  course  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  the  good  of  the  parish  which  we  govern,  we 
shall  hardly  believe  that  we  can  have  remained  so  long 
in  a  state  which  can  procure  no  advantage,  and  which 
produces  almost  always  grave  inconveniences. 

170.  Jealousy  may  also  be  a  cause  of  coldness  and  iso 
lation.     We  take  care  not  to  admit  this  motive  to  any 
one.     Alas!  we  do  not  admit  it  to  ourselves,  so  blind  are 
we!     However,  it  is  unhappily  only  too  true  that,  with 
out  our  perceiving  it,  it  is  this  vice  which  frequently  pro 
duces  the  bad  effect  here  pointed  out. 

A  Cure,  for  example,  cannot  suffer  a  single  parishioner 
to  choose  as  his  director  any  other  confessor  than  him 
self;  it  is,  with  him,  a  settled  principle  which  he  thinks 
good,  and  even  excellent.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  explains 
it  sufficiently  clearly  in  private,  sometimes  in  public  also. 

However,  he  has  some  parishioners,  who,  upon  this 
point,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced.  Natu 
rally  timid,  they  feel  that  they  should  never  have  the 
courage  to  tell  their  own  pastor  of  some  heinous  sin 
which  they  have  had  the  weakness  to  commit  in  a  fit  of 
violent  passion,  and  not  only  do  they  believe  that  they 
are  not  doing  wrong,  but  they  even  persuade  themselves 
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that  they  arc  acting  very  prudently,  in  choosing  a  stranger 
for  their  director.  He,  evidently  approving  of  a  step  so 
well  justified,  receives  them  without  hesitation.  The 
pastor  of  these  wandering  sheep  soon  learns  they  have 
fled  from  his  crook,  and  then  he  is  cold  and  displeased 
both  with  the  fugitive  sheep  and  with  the  neighboring 
pastor  who  has  received  them  so  kindly. 

171.  Interest,  not  to  say  avarice,  is  another  obstacle  to 
the  intercourse  of  kind  friendship  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  existing  between  brother  priests. 

To  receive  one  or  two  brethren  at  his  table,  however 
plain  it  may  be,  is  an  expense;  and  the  simple  thought 
of  expense  would  scare  a  priest  over  whom  avarice  pre 
dominated;  rather  than  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  superfluity 
which  he  possesses  he  would  remain  for  whole  years 
alone,  quite  alone;  isolated  from  his  brethren,  he  would 
deprive  himself  of  the  important  services,  which  they 
might  be  able  to  render  him;  and  if  many  other  circum 
stances  occur  to  corroborate  this,  he  must  draw  upon 
himself  the  scandalous  reputation  of  an  avaricious  priest, 
which  will  ruin  his  ministry,  and  paralyze  beforehand 
the  works  of  zeal  that  he  might  now  and  then  have  the 
feeble  desire  to  undertake. 

It  is  thus  that,  not  wishing  to  incur  a  slight  expense, 
he  would  deprive  himself  of  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  a  brotherly  friendship.  We  say  "a  slight  expense,"  for 
we  should  be  grieved  if  our  words  should  be  taken  as  an 
authority  for  his  running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by 
giving  frequently,  and  to  very  many  guests,  those  enter 
tainments  in  which  the  rareness  of  the  wines,  the  abund 
ance  of  the  dishes,  and  the  splendor  of  the  table  cause  a 
real  scandal,  which  grieves  pious  souls,  causing  the  poor 
to  murmur,  and  the  wicked  to  brand  with  their  sarcasms 
both  religion  and  its  ministers.  In  our  opinion,  what  is 
called  a  grand  dinner,  ought  to  be  extremely  rare  on  the 
part  of  a  priest;  in  these  grand  dinners  even,  he  should 
remember  the  primitive  simplicity  which  we  cannot  too 
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deeply  regret.  But,  from  time  to  time,  he  would  do  well 
to  invite,  now  one  brother  priest,  now  another,  without 
any  ceremony,  in  just  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  the 
courtesies  of  that  friendly  intimacy  which  we  have  been 
praising,  and  which  is  indeed  fruitful  in  advantages  of 
more  than  one  kind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTERCOURSE    OF    THE    PRIEST    WITH    HIS    SERVANT. 

172.  THE   title  of  this   chapter  will   perhaps,  at  first 
sight,  surprise  more  than  one  reader;  but  we  think  that 
a  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  them  that 
a  few  words   upon  what  has  been  to   many  priests  the 
occasion  of  much  trouble,  and  sometimes  the  cause  of 
the  little  success  in  their  ministry,  will  not  be  useless. 
The  first  duty  of  an  ecclesiastic  on  the  subject  which  now 
occupies  us  is  to  conform  exactly  to  the  diocesan  statutes 
respecting  the  age  of  the    servant  whom    he   chooses. 
Often,  ecclesiastical  penalties  are  attached  to  the  infringe 
ment  of  these  statutes,  and  these  penalties  are  sometimes 
so  serious  that  at  first  suspension,  afterwards  irregularity, 
may  overtake  the  infringer  of  the  law,  which  would  be 
infinitely  to  be  regretted. 

Never,  therefore,  employ  any  artifice,  duplicity,  sub 
terfuge,  or  miserable  pretext  to  obtain  the  dispensation 
which  we  so  ardently  desire,  but  to  which  we  know  very 
well  that  we  cannot  legitimately  lay  claim. 

173.  The  diocesan  statutes    scrupulously  observed,  it 
remains  to  make  a  good  choice  amongst  the  different 
persons  who  offer  their  cervices. 

We  say  boldly  that  this  choice  is  of  the  highest  im 
portance.  In  fact,  if  the  servant  who  presents  herself 
has  a  light  tongue;  if  she  has  no  discretion;  if  she  likes 
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to  hear  news  in  order  that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
retailing  it;  if  she  wastes  in  long  and  useless  conversa 
tions  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  her 
master's  service;  if  she  is  naturally  given  to  exaggerate 
and  to  blacken  the  motives  of  those  whose  faults  she  is 
publishing;  if,  lastly,  she  is  heedless,  talkative,  and 
slanderous,  can  we  think  without  shuddering  of  the  mis 
chief  she  will  do  in  a  priest's  house,  if  he  has  the  im 
prudence  to  take  her  into  his  service? 

In  case  he  happens  to  displease  her  on  any  point,  or  in 
case  he  gives  her  a  firm,  perhaps  even  a  severe  reprimand, 
this  is  enough  to  set  her,  feeling  herself  deeply  wounded, 
to  speak  against  him  in  no  measured  terms,  full  sometimes 
even  of  malicious  exaggerations.      From  thence  arises, 
of  course,  an  evil   more  or  less  considerable,  but  always 
very  vexatious,  and  of  a  nature  to  diminish  in  the  flock 
the  esteem  and  respect  which  they  have  for  their  pastor. 
174.  If  the  servant  is  brusque  in  her  manner,  hasty  and 
impertinent  in  her  answers,  haughty,  sharp,  and  imperi 
ous  in   her  behavior  and  conversation;    if  she  is  rude  in 
receiving  the  people  who  come  to  ask  for  her  master;  if 
she  sends  them  off  with  a  consequential  and  authoritative 
air,  without  even   caring  to  hear  a  word  of  explanation, 
she  will  make  herself  detested,  it  is  very  true;  but  will 
she  will   fall   alone   under  the  public  anathema?     Will 
the  public  have  sufficient  charity  to  believe  that  he  who 
has  authority  over  the  servant  can  be  altogether  ignor 
ant  of  a  fault   so  generally  known,  and  so  easy  to  dis 
cover?     And  if  the  public  does  not  extend  its  charity  to 
this  point,  will  it  not  make  the  master  responsible  for  the 
fault  which  he  tolerates  in  his  servant  to  the  great  dis 
satisfaction  of  all  those  who  visit  him?     Will  it  not  say 
that  his  weakness  and  indulgence  passes  all  bounds;  that 
he  gives  up  his  superiority  in  favor  of  her  who  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  recognize  and  respect  it;  and  that,  conse 
quently,  the  master  loses  in  respect  and  esteem  what  the 
servant  gains  in  usurped  power? 
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When  a  woman  of  this  character  is  fixed  in  the  house 
of  a  priest,  many  people  are  afraid  to  approach  him; 
and,  although  they  often  require  good  advice  on  im 
portant  matters,  they  refrain  from  asking  it,  from  fear 
of  being  rudely  received  by  the  servant.  But,  what  is 
more  deplorable  still,  she  will  sometimes  receive  with 
her  usual  sharpness  and  impertinence  even  those  who 
come  to  fetch  her  master  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

To  expose  such  conduct  it  is  sufficient  to  say  how  rep 
rehensible  it  is,  and  how  carefully  a  priest,  and  particu 
larly  a  Cure,  ought  to  watch  that  his  servant  should 
always  receive  with  kindness  and  courtesy  all  who  in 
quire  for  him. 

175.  Other  servants  are  upon  such  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  priest  whom  they  serve  as  wounds  decorum, 
and  certainly  is  not  edifying  to  the  people.  They  speak 
to  him  with  a  freedom  which  painfully  affects  bystanders; 
and  the  voice  which  commands  is  not  always  that  of  the 
superior.  They  arrange,  they  give  orders,  they  decide 
on  their  own  authority,  without  troubling  themselves 
the  least  in  the  world  as  to  whether  their  decisions  will 
be  ratified  or  not  by  him  who  alone  ought  to  decide. 

Everybody  laments  such  conduct,  everybody  speaks 
of  it,  and  mourns  over  it.  The  master  himself,  become 
a  slave  and  a  little  child,  laments  like  the  rest;  but  he 
restrains  his  lamentations  from  fear  of  wounding  and 
irritating  her  who  provokes  them,  aggravating,  by  such 
misplaced  laxity,  an  evil  already  too  considerable,  and 
attended  with  consequences  far  more  sad  than  he  im 
agines. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  not  only  do  that 
which  we  have  just  stated,  but  who,  as  we  ourselves  have 
been  grieved  to  see,  admit  their  servant  to  their  own 
table  ?  Until  our  public  manners  have  undergone  a  con 
siderable  change  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  every 
prudent  man  will  consider  that  it  is  pushing  equality  too 
far  to  raise  a  servant  to  the  rank  of  a  guest.  Let  us 
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speak  out;  all  this  contributes  to  tarnish  the  halo  of  re 
spect  and  veneration  which  should  always  encircle  the 
minister  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 

176.  There    is  another  imprudence  which  may  be  fol 
lowed  by  very  serious  results.     Some  priests,  ordinarily 
taking  their    meals   in  their  kitchen,  and  sitting  there, 
either  with  their  Curate,  or  with  a  brother  priest,  allow 
themselves   to   talk  without   any  precaution    of   matters 
which  prudence  would  have  discussed  in  secret.     Under 
pretence  that  the  servant  is  discreet,  and  that,  besides, 
she  pays  no  attention  to  the  conversation,  occupied  as 
she  is  with  her  own  work,  they  slightly  lower  the  tone  of 
their  conversation,  and  then  speak  freely  and   without 
any  constraint  of  a  thousand  things  which  she  picks  up 
with  an  avidity  perfidiously  concealed  under  an  appear 
ance  of  simplicity  and  good-nature. 

Oh!  what  important  secrets  have  been  disclosed  in  this 
manner,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  means  by  which  the 
public  have  become  acquainted  with  them!  We  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  how  much  a  priest's  servant  loves  to 
show  to  her  intimate  friends  that  she  is  initiated  into  the 
secret  details  of  the  administration  of  the  parish. 

177.  Again,  a  servant,  light  in  her  conversation,  in  her 
manners,  in  her  dress,  and  in  her  general  conduct,  is  ex 
tremely  misplaced  in  the  house  of  a  priest.     Everything 
that  surrounds  the   priest  ought  to  reflect  the  austere 
gravity  of  his  manners,  and  if  he  tolerates  in  his  own 
house  a  lightness  of  behavior  which  gives  a  handle  to 
malicious  remarks,  that  very  malice  will  not  fail  to  attack 
him  in  his  turn.     If  he  recommends   in  the  pulpit  that 
beautiful  simplicity,  that  exquisite  bashfulness,  that  mod 
esty  which    is  so  edifying,  and   which   is  universally  ac 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  noble  ornament  of  woman; 
what   will  be    thought,  and    what   will   be   said,  of   the 
preacher  who  takes  for  his  servant  a  person  of  so  little 
quietness  and  modesty? 

To  permit  at  his  own  house  abuses  against  which  he 
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thunders  in  the  church,  is  this  the  way  to  conciliate  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  people?  In  such  circumstances 
can  preaching  of  this  nature  carry  conviction  to  the  soul  ? 
Some  hearers,  following  out  certain  associations  of  ideas 
which  present  themselves  spontaneously,  cannot  help 
repeating  in  an  audible  whisper,  the  famous  Medice, 
cura  te  ipsum,  of  the  Gospel.  Oh!  how  blameless  must 
we  be,  in  order  to  announce  with  independence  and  au 
thority  from  the  Christian  pulpit  the  severe  truths  of 
which  JESUS  CHRIST  has  constituted  us  the  teachers. 

178.  We  shall  again  advise  every  priest,  more  particu 
larly  if  he  be  a  Cure,  not  to  choose  for  a  servant  a  woman 
of  bad  temper.  We  see  some  who  are  excessively  touchy, 
or  invincibly  self-willed,  or  of  a  coarse  violence  which 
breaks  out  on  the  least  occasion.  Others  answer  again, 
are  peevish,  sulky,  etc.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  scenes 
which  these  defects  of  character  daily  occasion,  must 
banish  domestic  peace,  and  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
that  calm  and  tranquillity  which  are  more  necessary  than 
men  think,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  holy 
ministry  with  a  godly  zeal. 

If  it  were  possible  to  rid  one's  self  entirely  of  the  cares 
of  housekeeping,  and  to  free  one's  self  from  the  petty 
details  required  by  the  maintenance  of  a  house  and  in 
tercourse  with  servants,  assuredly  works  of  zeal  would 
gain  much  by  it;  and  this  is  why  priests  who  belong  to 
religious  societies,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  material 
cares,  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  with  that  liberty, 
that  freedom,  and  that  independence  which  so  power 
fully  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  apostleship. 

But  since  the  priest  employed  in  the  holy  ministry 
cannot,  as  ordinarily  situated,  free  himself  from  these  do 
mestic  burdens,  he  ought  at  least,  if  his  zeal  is  condemned 
to  wear  fetters,  to  apply  himself  to  render  them  as  light 
as  possible;  he  ought  to  keep  his  soul  in  an  habitual 
state  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  to  suppress,  as  much 
as  depends  upon  himself,  whatever  might  be  of  a  nature 
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to  divert  him  painfully  from  the  road  in  which  his  au 
gust  functions  employ  him. 

179.  As  a  summary  of  the  various  details  into  which 
we  have  just  entered,  we  will  say  that  the  servant  of  a 
priest  should  be  grave,  modest,  steadfastly  pious,  and  of 
a  good  temper.  She  ought  to  have  a  fund  of  politeness 
and  affability,  manifesting  itself  in  her  dealings  with  all 
who  come  to  the  parsonage.  She  ought  to  be  invariably 
respectful  and  reserved  towards  her  master,  and  all  the 
priests  whose  visits  he  receives.  She  ought  to  avoid 
with  the  greatest  care  all  persons  who  are  known  to  have 
a  character  for  collecting  and  retailing  news,  finding  her 
self  her  pleasantest  occupation  in  the  affairs  of  her  house 
hold.  She  ought  to  avoid  all  levity,  joking,  and  famili 
arity,  whenever  in  the  least  degree  ill-timed;  and  to 
prove,  by  the  regularity  of  her  conduct,  and  the  depth  of 
her  piety,  that  she  profits  by  the  lessons  of  virtue  which 
her  master  teaches  her. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INTERCOURSE     WITH     THE     SCHOOLMASTER     AND     SCHOOL 
MISTRESS    OF    THE    PARISH,  AND  WITH    THEIR    PUPILS. 

180.  IT  is  a  truth  which  we  are  unhappily  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  many  dioceses,  and  in  a  multi 
tude  of  parishes,  faith  is  so  weakened,  if  not  extinguished; 
morality  so  disordered,  if  not  utterly  ruined  and  cor 
rupted;  that  the  only  hope  of  spiritual  regeneration  lies 
in  the  children  of  our  schools,  who,  as  yet  too  young  to 
know  sin,  may  with  good  training  make  virtue  their 
choice,  and  at  a  later  period  dethrone  the  threatening 
spirit  of  impiety. 

A  zealous  pastor  should  be  well  convinced  of  this  truth. 
He  should  regard  the  rising  generation  as  the  chosen 
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portion  of  his  flock,  and  use  every  endeavor  to  procure 
them  a  thoroughly  Christian  education.  And  the  better 
to  effect  this  important  result,  regular  and  careful  cate 
chising  is  an  excellent  means,  although  too  often  far  from 
being  sufficient. 

How  often,  indeed,  do  children,  after  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  at  church,  hear  immediately  afterwards  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  in  the  schoolroom  itself,  lessons 
of  impiety! 

Nothing,  in  truth,  is  more  important  for  a  Cure,  than 
to  keep  his  eye  continually  upon  the  schools  of  the  parish, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  schoolmaster  does  not  pull 
down  in  the  souls  of  his  scholars  that  spiritual  edifice 
which  the  pastor  strives  to  build  up. 

181.  To  obtain  a  happy  result  in  this  important  matter 
the  zealous  and  prudent  Cure  will  see  at  once  that  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  kind  and  amiable  intercourse 
with  the  schoolmaster.  If  complete  harmony  exists  be 
tween  them,  wonderful  fruits  of  salvation  will  infallibly 
result  from  this  mutual  sympathy;  and  even,  should  the 
schoolmaster  not  be  a  strictly  religious  man,  the  fear  of 
displeasing  a  Cure  who  shows  him  so  much  kindness, 
will  keep  him  in  a  state  of  habitual  vigilance,  and  pre 
vent  his  doing  or  saying  anything  contrary  to  faith  or 
morality. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cure,  being  a  hot  and 
fidgety  man,  and  thinking  himself  zealous,  while  he  is 
only  imprudent,  catching  at  the  first  word  he  may  hear 
against  the  schoolmaster,  begins  to  rail  against  him,  and 
to  represent  him  as  an  irreligious  and  immoral  character, 
the  regular  pest  of  the  parish,  and  openly  uses  all  avail 
able  means  to  obtain  his  dismissal;  if  he  abstains  from 
paying  a  single  visit  to  the  school  throughout  the  whole 
year;  if  he  systematically  avoids  meeting  him,  and,  in  a 
word,  gives  out  that  war  is  declared  between  the  school 
and  the  parsonage;  who  can  tell  the  evil  that  this  deplor 
able  disunion  will  produce?  The  schoolmaster,  if  he  is 
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already  bad,  will  become  still  worse,  and  to  annoy  the 
Cure  will  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  without  incurring 
dismissal. 

Poor  children!  What  will  be  their  fate  in  the  midst 
of  these  combats?  Will  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  them 
constantly  under  his  hand,  teach  them  by  his  lessons  and 
example  to  respect  their  pastor?  And  can  the  pastor  re 
gain,  in  one  or  two  hours  of  catechising  once  a  week,  the 
ground  that  the  schoolmaster  makes  him  lose  with  the 
children  by  the  influence  he  exercises  over  them  during 
entire  weeks? 

182.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  principal  care  of 
a  good  Cure,  in  this  most  important  matter,  is  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 

To  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,  let  him  have  recourse  to 
all  the  means  that  a  prudent  and  enlightened  zeal  will 
suggest  to  him,  if  it  is  in  the  practice  of  this  zeal  that  he 
draws  his  inspirations.  He  arrives  in  the  parish,  know 
ing  beforehand  that  the  schoolmaster  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  as  regards  the  government  and  tone  of  his  school. 
He  should  at  first  appear  ignorant  of  the  evil  which  he 
already  laments;  he  should  dissemble  his  anxiety,  and 
pay  a  friendly  and  cordial  visit  to  the  schoolmaster;  he 
should  show  him  that  he  desires  to  maintain  a  kind  and 
affectionate  intercourse,  such  as  will  be  for  the  happiness 
of  both;  he  should  show  him  honor  by  an  invitation  to 
the  parsonage;  he  should  speak  in  his  praise  throughout 
the  parish,  enlarging  upon  his  good  qualities  and  ex 
tenuating  his  faults;  by  this  course  he  will  often  succeed 
in  attaching  the  schoolmaster  to  him  forever;  sometimes 
even  in  converting  him,  should  he  require  conversion. 

Later,  when  friendship  shall  be  firmly  established, 
when  he  will  no  longer  fear  to  see  it  shaken  by  remarks, 
representations,  and  advice,  he  may  come  to  the  point,  if 
necessary;  and  the  way  being  thus  prepared,  advice  will 
be  favorably  received,  which  before  the  preliminaries  of 
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conciliation  just  mentioned  would  have  been  heard  with 
contempt  and  disdain. 

183.  We  have  only  this  moment  said  that  this  kind 
course,  which  we  so  earnestly  recommend,  will  some 
times  be  the  means  of  the  schoolmaster's  conversion,  if, 
as  is,  alas,  the  case  too  frequently,  he  has  need  of  con 
version. 

We  will  make  an  observation  with  reference  to  this  to 
which  we  attach  great  importance.  We  think  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  Cure  animated  by  true  zeal  is  to  labor 
especially  for  the  conversion  of  such  of  his  parishioners 
as  afflict  him  most  by  their  opposition,  and  the  scandal 
they  cause.  We  have  already  recommended  this  in 
speaking  of  the  clergy  resident  in  the  parish,  when  their 
behavior  is  irreligious,  and  we  believe  we  must  pursue 
the  same  course  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  generally 
with  all  those  influential  parishioners  who  use  that  influ 
ence  only  for  the  ruin  of  souls. 

Unhappily,  some  Cures  act  differently.  They  lay 
down  the  principle  that  such  and  such  persons  are  incor 
rigible;  that  they  are  thoroughly  hardened  and  vicious; 
that  all  means  of  conciliation  are  inevitably  useless,  and 
that  the  only  course  is  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  influence  of  those  bad  parishioners  by  exposing 
their  real  character;  this  never  fails  to  signally  aggra 
vate  the  evil,  and  even  to  render  it  frequently  incurable. 
I  have  often  asked  myself  by  what  right  we  poor  sinners, 
who  were  perhaps  brands  snatched  from  the  burning  by 
the  zeal  of  some  charitable  pastor,  dare  to  limit  the 
almighty  operation  of  Divine  mercy,  and  to  consider  as 
already  judged,  and  condemned,  those  with  whom  God 
does  not  cease  to  be  long-suffering,  although  they  do  not 
cease  to  outrage  him. 

Missionary  priests,  in  the  course  of  their  rounds,  occa 
sionally  find  certain  Cures  animated  by  these  sentiments, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  mission  will  point  to 
three  or  four  libertines  or  ungodly  persons,  upon  whose 
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conversion  they  dare  not  reckon.  Nay,  more,  the  man 
ner  of  speaking  of  them  shows  how  highly  they  would 
disapprove  if  any  missionary  were  to  admit  them  to  par 
ticipation  in  the  sacraments;  all  this,  because  they  re 
gard  them  as  incorrigible  in  the  strict  force  of  the 
expression;  and,  in  fact,  when  what  they  pronounced 
impossible  arrives,  when  a  miracle  of  grace  brings  the 
new  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave  of  corruption,  when  he 
proclaims  like  the  others,  and  often  more  vehemently 
than  the  others,  the  joy  of  his  heart  by  abundant  tears 
and  by  ardent  aspirations,  everybody,  in  rejoicing  over 
the  sinner,  is  comforted  and  edified.  The  Cure  alone, 
prophetic  of  ill,  refrains  from  sharing  in  the  common 
joy,  and  accuses  the  missionary  as  too  indulgent  in  ac 
cording  absolution  to  one  who,  he  says,  will  soon  an 
nounce  by  new  scandal  that  his  pretended  conversion  is 
an  imposture.  What  evils  are  thus  produced  without 
one  pang  of  self-reproach  by  this  spirit  in  the  parish 
priest!  He  has  zeal,  no  doubt;  but  is  it  the  zeal  of 
Jesus? 

To  return  to  our  schoolmaster.  His  conversion  must 
be  taken  in  hand  with  serious  and  fervent  zeal.  And 
this,  not  only  because  he  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  flock, 
and  because  his  soul  will  be  required  at  the  pastor's 
hand;  but  the  more  especially  because  his  conversion,  if 
accomplished,  will  b;'  fruitful  in  happy  results,  and  per 
haps  in  the  designs  of  God  such  conversion  is  destined 
to  effect  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  whole  parish. 

After  all,  what  is  there  to  apprehend  in  following  this 
course?  Is  it  not  evident  that  charity,  zeal,  nay,  more, 
conscience  itself,  traces  the  same  line  of  conduct?  Is  it 
more  charitable,  more  Christian,  more  apostolic,  more 
edifying,  more  advantageous  to  religion,  to  declare  war 
against  a  man  who  has  weight  in  the  parish,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  the  growing  generation,  who,  through  the 
children,  exercises  a  vast  influence  over  their  parents, 
and  who  can  consequently  produce  incalculable  evil,  if, 
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sick  of  the  annoyances  and  provocations  of  the  Cure,  he 
finishes  by  following  the  guidance  of  his  own  bad  pas 
sions  and  the  evil  spirit  ? 

184.  "I  have  done  all  you  advise,"  will  perhaps  be  the 
answer  of  some  pastor  animated  by  the  spirit  of  God; 
"  I  have  done  all  this,  and  even  more,  if  it  be  possible, 
and  in  truth  I  do  not  repent;  nevertheless,  I  must  ac 
knowledge  that  I  have  not  obtained  the  results  I  antici 
pated  from  the  persevering  efforts  of  my  zeal.  I  know 
that  some  of  my  brother  clergy  have  by  the  same  course 
completely  succeeded,  but  unhappily  for  me,  the  school 
master  of  my  parish  is  invariably  a  veritable  pest.  Li 
centiousness  and  ungodliness  have  taken  possession  of 
his  heart,  and  I  confess  I  would,  at  the  price  of  all  I  hold 
most  dear,  withdraw  the  sheep  confided  to  my  care  from 
the  contagion  of  his  teaching  and  example." 

-Euge,  serve  bone  et  fidelis!  Courage,  courage,  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  God.  Never  repent  of  having 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  gentleness,  of  conciliation,  of 
kindness,  that  the  purest  charity  has  suggested.  Our 
Divine  Master  has  taken  into  account  all  your  good 
words,  all  your  generous  endeavors,  all  your  holy 
thoughts,  as  well  as  all  the  deep  sighs  that  zeal  has 
wrung  from  you;  soon,  perhaps,  He  will  reward  you  with 
the  realization  of  your  ardent  desires. 

You  have  then,  in  your  schoolmaster,  a  kind  of  raven 
ing  wolf,  who  pulls  down  what  you  build  up,  and  whose 
ravages  you  are  totally  incapable  of  opposing.  If  things 
are  thus,  nothing  assuredly  prevents  you  from  doing  all 
in  your  power  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  fold.  But  by 
what  means  to  arrive  at  this  end  ?  Unhappily,  it  is  no 
easy  matter. 

Our  first  advice  in  such  a  case  is,  not  to  give  any  pub 
lic  signal  of  the  struggle.  Your  outward  relations  should 
continue  to  be  kind  and  courteous.  But  it  were  well  to 
ascertain  whether  the  superior  authorities  on  whom  the 
schoolmaster  immediately  depends  are  favorable  to  re- 
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ligion,  and  whether,  were  you  to  inform  them  of  doings 
of  this  nature,  they  would  use  their  power  to  urge  the 
dismissal,  or  at  least  the  removal,  of  immoral  school 
masters. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  university  rectors  are  in 
vested  with  full  power  over  the  teachers;  we  may  there 
fore  address  them  with  hope  of  success.  Sometimes, 
even,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  apply  to  their  subordinate 
officers,  who,  according  to  the  existing  organization  of 
this  administration,  are  distributed  in  the  chief  town  of 
each  district.  These  subordinates  would  refer  to  the  rec- 
teurs,  and  the  whole  affair  would  be  settled  without  the 
Cure  appearing  in  the  matter,  which  it  is  always  desir 
able  to  avoid. 

In  conclusion,  when,  in  such  grave  circumstances,  any 
complication  arises,  we  advise  the  Cure  to  represent 
everything  faithfully  to  his  Bishop,  requesting  him  to 
use  his  high  influence  towards  the  desired  end,  or  at 
least  to  give  his  instructions  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted,  if  the  Prelate  thinks  it  desirable  not  to  inter 
fere  personally. 

185.  From  these  painful  extremities,  to  which  the  par 
ish  priest  is  sometimes  reduced,  we  may  perceive  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  good  feeling  between  the 
parsonage  and  the  school  where  it  already  exists,  and 
assuredly  in  very  many  parishes  this  concord  is  perfect. 

Where  it  is  so,  the  zeal  of  a  good  pastor  draws  amaz 
ing  elements  of  strength  from  this  mutual  sympathy. 
When  he  supports  the  schoolmaster  in  praising  him 
throughout  the  parish,  it  is  certain  that  the  school 
master  will  reciprocally  co-operate  with  his  divine  min 
istrations,  and  contribute  signally  to  render  it  effective. 
In  these  happy  circumstances  a  mutual  understanding 
may  be  extended  over  a  thousand  petty  details,  in  order 
that  priest  and  teacher  may  consult  together  upon  the 
means  of  effecting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
in  the  parish. 
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A  sort  of  alliance  might  be  established  with  much  ad 
vantage.  The  schoolmaster  knows  nearly  always,  and 
better  than  any  one,  the  reproaches  urged  in  the  parish 
against  the  administration  of  the  Cure.  If  those  re 
proaches  were  considerable  and  frequently  canvassed, 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  pastor; 
but  ordinarily  they  are  rather  stifled  murmurs  and  mut 
tered  complaints,  rarely  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  one  person,  who  needs  but  a  single  hint  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

On  his  part  the  Cure  is  well  aware  of  all  that  is  said 
against  the  schoolmaster,  because  it  is  to  him  that  the 
parents  carry  the  discontent  they  feel  at  any  course  of 
action,  which,  though  not  really  material,  has  neverthe 
less  a  tendency  to  lower  the  esteem  and  affection  so 
necessary  to  render  his  office  an  unmixed  good. 

Nothing  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  pastor  and 
schoolmaster  than  a  mutual  agreement,  to  inform  each 
other  frankly  and  kindly  of  the  little  complaints  current 
in  the  parish  in  reference  to  either.  To  sustain  each 
other  constantly  and  openly  in  all  circumstances,  and  in 
secret  to  exchange  affectionate  warnings;  here  is  an  ex 
cellent  alliance,  one  of  those  contracts  called  by  the 
Romans  do  ut  des  (give  and  take),  which  cannot  fail  to 
secure  the  peace  and  advantage  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  beware  of  in 
discreet  confidences,  which  may  hereafter  work  mischief 
if  peace  becomes  endangered. 

1 86.  But  the  Cure  and  the  schoolmaster  must  not  be 
occupied  with  themselves  only.  Their  task  is  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  children  confided  to  their 
care;  this  constitutes  their  important  work,  and  to  this 
all  their  efforts  must  be  directed. 

To  fulfil  this  duty  to  advantage  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  from  time  to  time  interchange  special  com 
munications.  In  these  interviews  they  should  take  a  list 
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of  the  children  who  attend  the  school  and  the  catechisms, 
and  passing  from  one  name  to  another,  so  as  to  omit 
none,  they  should  exchange  all  necessary  information 
respecting  each  child;  they  should  state,  according  to 
their  observations,  what  course  they  think  best  suited 
for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  one;  they  will  exchange 
their  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  children,  and  those 
remarks  will  make  known  the  strong  and  weak  side  of 
each  character. 

On  either  part,  then,  a  precise  knowledge  as  to  aptitude, 
docility,  piety,  temper,  morality,  etc.,  may  be  obtained, 
and  aided  by  these  details,  it  is  evident  that  good  is  likely 
to  be  worked  with  increased  abundance  and  facility. 

187.  We  recommend  the  Cure  to  impress  especially 
upon  schoolmasters  the  necessity  of  the  children  be 
having  well  at  church.  There  is  on  this  point  a  sad 
negligence,  an  unwillingness  to  interfere,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  an  insupportable  disorder. 

The  children,  although  under  the  eyes  of  the  school 
master,  laugh,  talk,  throw  their  heads  from  side  to  side 
during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  mass,  even  at  the  most 
solemn  moment,  as  we  have  so  often  seen.  Every  one 
laments  it,  every  one  complains,  except  the  one  who 
ought  to  lament  and  complain  more  than  all,  we  mean 
the  schoolmaster,  who  becomes  familiarized  with  this 
unseemly  inattention,  and  never  seems  even  to  dream  of 
applying  a  remedy. 

Such  want  of  discipline  is  far  from  commending  the 
schoolmaster  who  tolerates  it,  and  the  Cure  who  does 
scarcely  anything  to  prevent  it.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  a  little  firmness  on  both  sides  might  obtain  the  most 
happy  results.  Look  at  those  good  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools!  One,  or  two  at  the  most,  have  some 
times  the  charge  of  three  or  four  hundred  children  at 
church,  and  the  superintendence  is  so  well  carried  out, 
that  the  children,  by  their  good  behavior,  edify  the 
whole  p?rish. 
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Let  the  Cure  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
schoolmaster  on  this  point;  let  him  point  out  the  abuse 
against  which  we  now  protest,  and  urge  him  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  stop  it;  if  it  be  necessary,  let  him 
return  to  the  charge,  not  in  anger,  nor  in  a  tone  of  sharp 
reproach,  which  would  perhaps  only  aggravate  the  evil, 
but  with  that  mild,  amiable,  and  persevering  zeal  which 
invariably  triumphs  over  the  greatest  obstacles. 

188.  It  happens  sometimes  that  several  schools  exist  in 
the  same  parish,  and  that  there  exists  a  rivalry  of  old 
date  between  them,  which  charity  has  often  to  deplore. 
The  Cure,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in  a  somewhat 
delicate  position. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  at  first  he  should  never  declare 
himself  openly  against  anyone  of  these  schools,  unless  it 
should  have  fallen  into  public  discredit  consequent  up 
on  its  bad  government,  its  irregularities,  and  scandals. 
Yet  even  then  he  must  in  these  different  cases  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  evil  which  he  deplores  by  all  the  industry 
of  a  holy  zeal. 

But,  apart  from  these  cases,  which  are  happily  rare, 
the  Cure  should  not  show  publicly,  by  outward  act,  that 
he  is  the  decided  opponent  of  any  particular  school.  If 
he  does  so,  he  is  certain  to  array  against  him  not  only 
the  master  or  mistress  of  that  school,  but  also  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  attend  it.  He  should  be  careful, 
and  as  much  as  possible  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  He 
should  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  parish,  assist,  without 
distinction,  in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  in  the  other 
formal  gatherings  which  are  customary  in  these  different 
establishments,  and  prove  by  a  consistent  conduct  that 
he  is  truly  the  Pastor  of  all. 

We  agree,  nevertheless,  that  there  would  be  no  great 
objection  to  his  showing  rather  more  interest  in  schools 
the  masters  or  mistresses  of  which  are  affiliated  to  some 
Congregation  or  religious  Order,  than  in  those  which  are 
kept  by  lay  persons.  We  know  that  of  necessity  mem- 
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bers  of  these  congregations  and  the  parish  priest  are  closely 
connected,  and  a  little  favor  on  his  part  towards  them 
will  surprise  and  offend  no  one.  Yet  there  must  be  no 
sort  of  formal  opposition,  no  open  strife,  no  unkindly 
criticism;  marks  of  interest,  devotion,  and  benevolence 
towards  all  will  be  readily  and  scrupulously  manifested 
by  the  Cure  whose  sole  inspiration  is  a  prudent  and 
godly  zeal. 

189.  We  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  article,  of  visits 
to  the  schools.  This  visiting  is  a  work  eminently  pas 
toral.  The  schoolmaster  will  generally  feel  himself 
honored  by  it,  and  the  children  prove,  by  a  smile  of  wel 
come,  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  affectionate 
visit  of  their  pastor. 

A  short  address  in  these  circumstances,  dictated  by  the 
heart,  rather  than  by  the  intellect;  a  warm  exhortation 
to  diligence  and  the  practice  of  virtue;  a  kind  compli 
ment  to  the  ability  of  the  schoolmaster;  a  glance  at  the 
copy-books;  a  few  questions,  if  you  will,  to  the  most 
advanced  in  some  branch  of  their  school  work;  all  this, 
crowned  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  little  prints  or 
books  given  to  those  with  whom  the  master  expresses 
himself  best  satisfied,  cannot  fail  to  produce  excellent 
results,  and  to  leave  a  happy  impression  on  all.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  the  occupations  of  a  Cure  are  so  multi 
plied  that  he  cannot  repeat  this  visit  once  a  month,  es 
pecially  when  there  is  but  one  school  in  his  parish. 

As  to  the  children's  great  festival,  with  the  formal  dis 
tribution  of  prizes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Cure  should 
be  the  life  and  soul  of  it.  His  absence  would  infallibly 
be  remarked,  and  would  produce  the  worst  effect.  It  is 
an  occasion  on  which  the  Cure  should  especially  mani 
fest,  in  a  paternal  and  winning  discourse,  those  feelings 
towards  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
which  ought  to  find  their  place  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  With  tact,  judgment,  and  zeal,  it  is  incredible 
how  much  can  be  said  in  this  address  which  may  be  use- 
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ful  to  every  one.  Their  minds  are  admirably  disposed; 
their  hearts  are  bounding  with  joy;  it  is  one  of  those 
days  when  the  pastor  is  most  beloved,  and  when,  in  con 
sequence,  his  exhortations  will  be  best  received  and  be 
the  more  fruitful. 

190.  Till  now  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  master  and 
the  boys'  school.  We  have  supposed  that  there  was  a 
mistress  for  the  girls;  however,  in  many  places  the  mas 
ter  is  charged  with  the  instruction  of  both  sexes,  while 
occasionally  it  is  the  mistress  who  has  the  double 
charge. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  too  strongly 
against  such  a  custom.  It  is  subject  to  the  most  serious 
inconveniences,  under  many  aspects;  and  it  is  so  serious 
a  matter,  that  several  Bishops  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  it  officially,  so  far  as  their  rights  and  privileges 
extend. 

If  this  abuse  should  exist  in  the  parish,  we  advise  the 
Cure  not  to  make  a  disturbance,  but  to  suppress  his  dis 
satisfaction  till  he  has  ascertained  his  footing  with  the 
prudence  that  should  always  characterize  his  conduct. 
He  should  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  possibility 
of  remedying  the  evil;  and  whether  a  violent  attack 
would  not  produce  new  disorders  without  checking  that 
which  he  is  striving  to  destroy.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  evil  is  irremediable;  if,  for  instance,  the  municipal 
authority,  backed  by  the  superior  power  in  the  same 
hierarchy,  and  further  supported,  perhaps,  by  the  author 
ity,  of  the  university,  is  strongly  resolved  to  avoid  impos 
ing  additional  expenditure  upon  the  district,  and  to 
have  only  one  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes;  if  the  Cure  knows  positively 
that,  in  directly  attacking  this  abuse,  he  will  compromise 
his  authority,  make  enemies  of  the  mayor  of  the  dis 
trict,  and  the  most  influential  parishioners  who  form 
his  council;  that  he  will  perhaps  completely  upset  the 
parish,  which  till  then  had  been  so  calm  and  peaceful;  if, 
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as  we  say,  all  these  inconveniences  are  to  be  apprehend 
ed,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  success,  should  he  make 
his  attack,  is  very  far  from  assured,  the  only  course  prac 
ticable  is  to  tolerate  an  evil  which  cannot  be  prevented. 

But  the  diocesan  statutes  are  opposed  to  all  this ! 
Well,  then  !  write  confidentially  to  the  author  of  the 
diocesan  statutes.  Tell  your  Bishop  what  goes  on  in 
your  parish  contrary  to  his  rules  and  regulations;  but 
do  not  omit  at  the  same  time  to  represent  to  him  the 
existing  state  of  circumstances  and  feelings;  and  if  you 
are  conscious  of  your  own  ardent  and  impetuous  desire 
for  a  reform,  take  care  that  your  report  to  the  Episcopal 
authority  be  not  influenced  by  the  excessive  ardor  which 
animates  yourself.  Let  your  report  be  precise,  exact, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  exaggeration.  Show  equally 
what  there  is  to  fear,  and  what  to  hope;  represent  with 
impartiality  your  own  arguments  for  the  destruction  of 
the  abuse,  and  those  of  your  adversaries  for  its  mainte 
nance.  After  that,  remain  quiet,  it  is  no  longer  your 
affair.  God  will  intimate  to  you  His  will  through  your 
Bishop,  and  let  that  will  become  the  rule  for  your  con 
duct. 

Moreover,  if,  as  will  probably  happen  more  than  once, 
the  episcopal  authority  does  not  see  in  this  a  casus  belli, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  watch  over  the  school  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor  must  be  as  assiduous  as  possible. 
If  he  is  on  good  terms  with  the  master  or  mistress,  he 
should  call  their  special  attention  to  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  assemblage  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
school;  he  should  make  arrangements  with  the  chief 
authorities,  and  with  the  mayor,  to  obtain,  at  least,  the 
separation  in  class  of  the  two  sexes,  that  they  may  never 
be  associated;  he  should  also  recommend  the  master  or 
mistress  never  to  leave  the  children  alone,  and  always  to 
dismiss  the  girls  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
boys.  And  he  must  seize  every  opportunity  of  declaring 
his  desire  to  see  two  schools  in  the  parish,  the  advantages 
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which  will  result  from  it,  and  the  inconveniences  it  will 
remedy. 

All  this  being  uttered  as  the  expression  of  a  simple 
wish,  without  any  acerbity,  and  in  tones  of  zeal  and 
piety,  may  prepare  their  minds  for  the  desired  reform, 
which  in  the  end  may  thus  be  obtained  without  excite 
ment  or  commotion. 

191.  Although  we  have  in  this  chapter  spoken  only  of 
the  schoolmaster,  it  is  clear  that  the  details  into  which 
we  have  entered  apply,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  school 
mistress;  we  will  abstain  then  from  repeating  for  the 
girls'  school  advice  already  given  for  that  of  the  boys'. 
We  will  merely  mention  some  points  of  difference  which 
will  require  special  advice,  and  the  importance  of  which 
will  be  at  once  perceived. 

The  harmony  which  we  have  so  earnestly  recommended 
between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  Cure  should  assuredly 
exist  between  him  and  the  schoolmistress;  but  he  must 
not,  under  pretext  of  harmonious  working,  establish  too 
frequent  and  assiduous  an  acquaintance.  If  the  school 
mistress  is  still  young,  most  of  all,  if  she  is  very  young, 
such  assiduities  will  soon  be  remarked,  censured,  and 
suspected. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  a  priest  lays 
himself  open  to  these  suspicions  his  ministry  is  at  once 
and  utterly  ruined.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  these 
frequent  visits  are  in  every  particular  innocent  and  pure, 
that  they  are  even  very  advantageous,  that  the  conversa 
tion  touches  upon  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  profit 
able.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake,  a  most  deplorable 
delusion!  You  are  observed  in  the  parish,  canvassed, 
criticised;  that  is  sufficient.  No  need  for  us  to  know 
what  passes  in  your  private  communications  before  con 
demning  them.  They  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  preserve  your  re 
putation  of  being  a  good  priest  unsullied. 

No  familiarity  then;    the  visits  of  the  schoolmistress 
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to  the  parsonage  must  be  few,  very  few,  and  equally  few 
the  visits  of  the  priest  to  the  schoolmistress  when  she  is 
alone  at  her  own  home;  and  in  these  visits  ever  bear 
in  mind  this  axiom  of  the  saints:  Sermo  rarus,  brevis  et 
austerus.  It  is  always  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  when  the 
children  are  there,  that  the  Cure's  visits  must  be  paid. 
Again  we  say,  without  fear  of  exaggerating  the  precau 
tion,  that  the  Cure  should  maintain  with  the  girls'  class 
a  greater  degree  of  modesty  and  gravity  than  with  that 
of  the  boys;  he  should  avoid  expressions  even  in  the 
least  degree  tender  or  affectionate,  and  not  allow  himself 
any  of  those  familiarities  or  caresses,  which  have,  if  you 
will,  nothing  very  serious  in  them,  but  which  a  holy 
priest  must  carefully  avoid. 

192.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  whether  an  elderly 
schoolmistress  may  not  be  often  at  the  parsonage  with 
out  inconvenience,  and  whether  that  familiarity  of  which 
we  have  spoken  must  be  as  strictly  avoided  even  when 
the  advanced  age  of  the  schoolmistress  shelters  her  from 
all  censure? 

To  this  we  reply,  that  indisputably  the  danger  to  which 
we  have  pointed  is  much  less  grave;  but  we  would  have 
it  remarked  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum 
stances  possible,  it  is  still  far  better  to  suppress  these 
frequent  visits,  when  they  are  too  often  paid. 

This  decision  does  not  rest  upon  the  same  motive,  but 
upon  inconveniences  of  another  kind,  on  which  we  ought 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  many  dioceses  the  schoolmistress  is  nearly  always 
a  woman  who  makes  a  special  profession  of  devotion; 
not  unfrequently  she  belongs  to  some  religious  Order,  or 
to  some  Congregation  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of 
children,  or  the  care  of  the  sick.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
these  good  women  have,  in  general,  the  desire  to  be  often 
at  the  parsonage;  it  is  there  that  their  pastor  and  director 
resides;  it  is  there  that  they  breathe  the  sweet  odor  of 
piety  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  houses,  at  least 
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to  the  same  degree;  it  is  there  that  they  go,  their  labori 
ous  work  ended,  to  pass  a  few  moments  of  repose  and 
relaxation.  All  this  is  true;  but  it  is  not  less  so,  that 
they  too  often  slightly  merit  those  reproaches  which 
St.  Paul  cast  against  certain  widows  whose  society  he 
counselled  Timothy  to  avoid.  They  think  it  allowable 
to  devote  to  idleness  all  the  time  which  is  not  required 
by  their  school;  and  this  time  they  employ  in  gadding 
about  from  house  to  house,  and  mostly  to  the  parsonage; 
Si mul  autem  et  otiosce  discunt  circuire  per  domos;  and  not 
only  are  they  idle,  non  solum  otiosa,  but  they  run  over 
with  useless  words,  and  sometimes  worse  than  useless, 
sed  et  verbosce;  they  are  curious,  and  hunt  after  the  news 
of  the  parish,  et  curiosce;  and  they  desire  not  so  much  to 
learn  the  news,  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spreading  it, 
loquentes  quiz  non  oportet.  As  they  learn  many  things  at 
their  school,  they  desire  to  make  them  known  at  the  par 
sonage;  and  as  the  parsonage  is  a  house  open  to  every 
one,  and  necessarily  much  frequented,  they  hope  to  find 
there  additional  means  of  feeding  their  curiosity,  and  to 
swell  the  repertory  of  news  which  they  collect. 

What  results  from  all  this?  Loss  of  time  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  schoolmistress  and  the  Cure,  if  he  listens 
to  her;  but  that  is  not  the  only  objection;  amongst  all 
this  news,  if  some  is  true,  some  is  also  false,  and  invented; 
the  schoolmistress,  who  is  likely  to  have  her  antipathies, 
resentments,  or  other  germs  of  littleness  and  passions, 
which  charity  condemns,  is,  unconsciously  perhaps,  in 
fluenced  by  the  bad  dispositions  of  those  with  whom  she 
mixes,  and  ends  by  infecting  the  priest  with  the  dislike 
which  she  feels  against  such  and  such  of  his  parishioners. 
Hence  arises  the  coldness  of  the  pastor  towards  certain 
members  of  his  flock;  hence,  too,  occasional  angry  self- 
justifications  and  bitter  reproaches,  and  these  often  for 
things  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the  schoolmistress  has 
given  him  to  understand. 

What  is  the  final  result?    The  parishioners,  seeing  that 
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such  scenes  occur  again  and  again,  set  themselves  to  find 
out  the  source  of  these  clandestine  reports  that  are 
brought  to  the  Cure,  and  which  upset  the  parish;  and 
when  they  discover,  as  almost  always  happens,  that  the 
schoolmistress  is  the  one  who  sows  the  mischief,  they 
rise  as  one  man  against  the  newsmonger  for  her  gossip 
ing,  and  against  the  priest  for  listening  to  the  gossip. 

Put  an  end,  then,  to  these  frequent  visits,  which  do  no 
good,  and  which  may  often  do  great  harm;  put  an  end 
to  this  babbling  and  gossiping  at  the  parsonage,  which 
sets  the  parishioners  by  the  ears,  and  which  God  can 
never  bless.  Send  the  schoolmistress  off  to  her  holy 
duties,  and  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  our  own,  which 
are  more  holy  still. 

193.  In  terminating  this  most  important  subject,  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  interest  of  souls  re 
deemed  by  His  blood,  we  conjure  those  Cures  who  read 
this  chapter,  and  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  at  war 
with  their  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  to  examine 
themselves  seriously  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix;  let  them 
consider  whether,  drawing  their  inspirations  from  the 
urgent  and  strong  reasons  which  charitable  zeal  dictates 
for  the  establishment  of  harmony  between  the  parsonage 
and  the  school,  they  would  not  take  a  part  infinitely  more 
wise  and  advantageous  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
parish,  than  if,  perpetuating  the  strife,  they  restricted 
themselves  to  considerations  which  they  hold  in  high 
estimation,  but  which,  at  bottom,  are  weak,  very  weak, 
perhaps  even  pitiful  and  frivolous,  especially  when  com 
pared  with  those  which  zeal  and  faith  suggest.  In  fact, 
if  we  examine  into  some  of  these  considerations,  we  shall 
understand  their  weakness  in  a  moment. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  am  in  the  wrong,"  will  be  said  at  first. 
Now  is  this  excuse  edifying  in  the  mouth  of  a  priest,  an 
excuse  which  we  refuse  with  so  much  energy  whenever 
we  preach  the  forgiveness  of  injuries?  Is  it  edifying, 
above  all,  on  the  part  of  a  Cure,  who,  solely  because  the 
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wrong  is  not  on  his  side,  determines  to  prolong  a  fatal 
division  which  might  probably  be  terminated  by  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  self-love?  And  besides,  "the  wrong  is  not 
on  my  side:"  is  this  proposition  as  true  as  it  seems?  It 
appears  to  us,  considered  under  a  double  aspect,  both 
true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  That  the  wrong  is  not 
on  your  side  in  the  sense  that  the  commencement  of  dis 
cord  and  division  is  not  your  act,  we  admit;  but  the 
wrong  is  on  your  side  in  this  sense,  that,  as  a  priest,  and, 
more,  as  pastor  of  the  parish,  you  ought  to  know  how  to 
impose  upon  yourself  some  sacrifice  to  arrest  a  great 
evil,  and  to  effect  in  the  bosom  of  your  flock  a  con 
siderable  benefit. 

"My  authority,"  is  the  next  argument,  "would  be 
compromised  if  I  followed  your  advice."  Your  authority 
would  be  compromised  !  a  complete  mistake!  A  frivo 
lous  pretext,  suggested  by  self-esteem!  Ah!  put  your 
authority  under  the  safeguard  of  humility,  charity,  piety, 
self-denial,  and  zeal,  and  be  convinced  that,  very  far  from 
being  compromised,  it  will  be  more  powerful  and  more 
respected  than  ever. 

"I  have  already  made  concessions  and  employed 
means  of  conciliation ;  all  has  been  useless."  If  you 
have  done  morally  and  Christianly  all  that  you  could  do, 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  a  saint  in  your  place  could  have 
done,  a  Francis  de  Sales,  for  example,  or  a  Vincent  de 
Paul,  then  assuredly  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
But  in  good  faith,  is  it  not  possible  to  do  more  and  bet 
ter  than  you  have  done  ?  Have  the  concessions  been 
what  they  should  have  been?  Have  all  the  means  of 
conciliation  been  exhausted  ?  That  which  you  could  not 
obtain  by  yourself,  have  you  attempted  to  gain  by  the 
intervention  of  other  influential  persons?  In  a  word, 
are  the  resources  of  zeal,  which  are  inexhaustible  when 
it  is  ardent,  really  at  an  end  ?  I  wish  it  may  be  so;  but 
frankly,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  it. 

Oh!  if  it  were  possible  in  these  circumstances  to  tear 
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from  the  heart  the  very  last  fibre  of  self-love,  and  to 
replace  it  instantaneously  by  a  profound  humility,  what 
obstacles  which  now  seem  insurmountable  would  vanish 
of  themselves  as  if  by  enchantment! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    CIVIL    AUTHORITIES    OF    THE 
PARISH. 

194.  WE  quit  an  important  matter  to  treat  of  another 
not  less  so.  The  civil  authority,  personified  in  the 
mayor  and  his  council,  is  not  always,  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged,  confided  to  men  who  are  friendly  to  religion,  or 
zealous  protectors  of  its  ministers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spiritual  administration  of  the  parish  does  not  al 
ways  devolve  on  prudent,  wise,  zealous,  and  conciliating 
Cures.  Now,  when  these  different  elements,  so  well  pre 
pared  for  a  conflict,  meet  in  the  same  parish,  what  skir 
mishes,  what  struggles,  what  divisions,  and  often  what 
scandals  ensue! 

As  an  opening  observation,  we  would  say,  what  is, 
moreover,  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  a  Cure 
should  be  disposed  to  make  all  sacrifices  which  con 
science  permits,  in  order  that  perfect  harmony  may 
reign  between  the  mayor  and  himself.  He  should  act 
in  this  way,  not  only  because  the  mayor,  if  badly  dis 
posed,  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  himself  unrestrained 
in  his  behavior,  audacious  in  his  pretensions,  impetuous 
in  his  attacks,  but  also  because  a  struggle  with  the  mu 
nicipal  authority  is  a  struggle  with  the  parish  which  it 
represents,  and  over  which  it  almost  always  exercises  a 
high  influence. 

From  the  first,  then,  as  is  evident,  every  Cure,  jealous 
for  the  full  success  of  his  divine  ministry,  should  lay  in 
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an  abundant  provision  of  gentleness,  abnegation,  hu 
mility,  and  charity.  Without  this  he  will  stir  up  tem 
pests  against  himself,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  will  see 
his  peace  and  happiness  withered,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
zeal  ineffectual  and  sterile. 

195.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  deplorable  effects 
of  a  division  between  the  mayor  and  the  Cure.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one  day  of  perfect  calm. 
Instead  of  that  inner  peace,  that  joy  of  soul,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  order  and  rule,  the  Cure  will  have  only 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  perpetual  agitations.  And  when 
he  is  so  situated,  is  it  possible  that  the  operations  of  zeal 
should  not  be  impeded  ? 

To  be  wholly  given  up  to  God,  and  to  our  ministry, 
devoted  from  the  heart  to  the  salvation  of  our  brethren, 
and  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  needs  perfect  liberty 
of  mind,  a  well-regulated  soul,  a  treasure  of  calm  and 
peace,  which  permits  us  to  devote  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  our  holy  functions.  And  this  is  the  reason,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  why  missionaries  and  apostolic  men 
produce  fruits  so  marvellous  in  their  abundance. 

Besides,  in  the  midst  of  these  struggles,  conscience  is 
not  always  silent ;  she  well  knows  how  to  aggravate  by 
stings  of  remorse  whatever  there  may  be  already  painful 
in  our  position.  In  fact,  some  degree  of  temper  almost 
invariably  enters  into  these  divisions,  and  under  this 
malignant  influence  we  say  and  do  many  things  which 
offend  against  more  than  one  Christian  virtue ;  and 
which,  escaping  in  the  heat  of  action,  return  in  the  time 
of  recollection  and  prayer,  as  if  to  expiate  by  the  grief 
they  cause  the  faults  which  we  have  committed. 

Moreover,  while  we  already  carry  within  ourselves  the 
germ  of  a  thousand  vexations  and  inquietudes,  the  mayor 
is  not  idle.  Exasperated  to  see  himself  thwarted  by  a 
Cure,  whose  unguarded  speeches,  cutting  remarks,  and 
encroachments,  in  the  mayor's  judgment  illegal,  are  all 
reported  to  him,  he  does  not  fail  to  use  his  influence  to 
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diminish  that  of  his  enemy;  and,  as  he  is  often  without 
religion  and  without  conscience,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
add  slander  and  calumny  to  sarcasm.  When  made  ac 
quainted  with  this  injustice,  the  Cure  grows  indignant, 
he  loses  patience,  he  no  longer  weighs  his  words,  he 
does  not  calculate  the  consequence  of  his  actions  ;  then 
follow  a  crowd  of  ill-grounded  pretensions  and  acts  of 
imprudence,  false  steps,  intrigues,  and  cabals  ;  all  so 
many  new  elements  in  the  division  already  so  decided, 
and  quickly  becoming  yet  more  deplorable.  The  Cure 
has  his  friends  and  flatterers,  it  is  true,  but  if  he  knew 
the  exact  state  of  things,  he  would  see,  perhaps,  that 
the  number  of  his  enemies  far  surpasses  that  of  his 
friends. 

Here,  then,  the  parish  is  divided;  a  part  of  the  flock 
is  in  arms  against  the  pastor,  and,  we  say  it  with  pain, 
here  is  the  pastor  also  in  arms  against  a  part  of  his  flock; 
for  in  these  circumstances  the  Cure  unites  the  mayor  and 
his  partisans  in  the  same  anathema. 

196.  By  the  side  of  this  picture,  which  assuredly  is  not 
overpainted,  and  on  which  we  might  still  lay  additional 
coloring  without  exaggeration,  let  us  place  that  of  a 
parish  where  all  is  in  order. 

What  a  difference  !  What  a  calm  after  the  tempest! 
Here  the  two  rival  authorities  are  united:  they  walk 
hand  in  hand,  without  quarrel  or  collision  ;  if  in  things 
of  little  importance  they  should  encroach  one  upon  the 
other,  instead  of  standing  upon  trifles,  they  wisely  and 
kindly  take  no  notice  of  such  insignificant  encroachments. 
The  mayor  and  the  Cure  vie  in  honoring  each  other  with 
mutual  confidence.  Every  hour  they  may  be  observed 
exchanging  marks  of  respect,  esteem,  and  cordial  affec 
tion.  In  a  multitude  of  circumstances  where  the  Cure 
has  need  of  the  mayor's  assistance,  and  reciprocally,  he 
is  sure  beforehand  to  be  amicably  received,  and  to  find 
kind  offices  granted  as  soon  as  asked. 

The  mayor   avails    himself    of    every  opportunity  to 
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eulogize  his  Cure;  he  extols  his  virtues  and  his  character, 
he  undertakes  his  defence  when  attacked,  he  expresses 
his  regret  on  seeing  him  called  to  another  post;  and,  at 
the  first  anouncement  of  this  sorrowful  news,  he  loses  no 
time  in  writing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  parish,  to  en 
treat  the  Bishop  to  leave  at  the  head  of  the  flock  the 
venerated  pastor  who  is  so  worthy  to  guide  them. 

On  his  side,  the  Cure,  who  enjoys  unalloyed  peace  and 
happiness,  does  not  fail  to  display  the  joy  of  his  heart  in 
speaking  equally  of  the  affection  which  his  flock  bear 
to  him,  and  of  the  kindly  regard  of  the  municipal  au 
thority. 

Every  one  knows  that  he  loves  his  parish,  that  he  de 
sires  to  live  and  die  there,  and  that  he  considers  himself 
as  a  father  in  the  midst  of  a  tenderly  beloved  family. 
His  simple  desire  is  to  do  all  possible  good  at  his  post, 
and  to  labor  without  flagging  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  confided  to  him.  What  a  happy  disposition  of 
mind  and  heart  is  this  for  undertaking  this  holy  task! 
Surrounded  by  respect,  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection, 
he  speaks,  and  is  listened  to  with  favor;  he  acts,  and 
every  one  supports  him;  he  expresses  a  wish,  and  it  is 
granted,  even  before  he  asks  it.  Happy  parish!  Happy 
pastor! 

197.  Undoubtedly,  some  one  will  say,  happy  is  the 
pastor  of  a  parish  like  this;  but  are  there  not  sometimes 
intractable  mayors,  with  whom  it  is  absolutely  impossi 
ble  to  sympathize,  and  who  are  the  scourges  of  the  parish 
where  they  exercise  their  despotic  empire  ?  Is  not  the 
Cure  compelled,  in  many  circumstances,  to  make  head 
against  them;  and  can  he  do  this  without  provoking 
storms  and  divisions? 

To  this  we  reply,  that  there  are  very  probably  such 
mayors;  we  will  say  even  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  there  should  not  be  such  characters  among  the  many 
thousand  mayors  in  France.  We  will  add  that,  when  a 
Cure  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  for  mayor  a  man  of 
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this  stamp,  he  needs  great  virtue,  zeal,  and  prudence,  to 
avoid  the  occasions  of  divisions  and  trouble  which  are 
ever  springing  up.  But,  perhaps,  we  might  be  permitted, 
after  having  made  these  concessions,  to  say  in  a  whisper, 
but  to  say,  nevertheless,  what  is  generally  observable  on 
this  important  point. 

With  attention,  we  shall  mark  two  things:  First:  that 
certain  Cures  are  always  on  good  terms  with  their  may 
ors.  They  pass  from  parish  to  parish;  they  are  chosen 
expressly  for  posts  where  the  mayors  are  crabbed,  cavil 
ling,  mischievous,  impious,  etc.,  and  they  always  triumph 
over  the  obstacles,  and  maintain  peace.  Secondly:  That 
other  Cures  are  always,  or  at  least  generally,  on  bad 
terms  with  their  mayor.  As  they  never  fail  to  prove  to 
their  Bishop  that  the  error  is  not  on  their  side,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  the  mayor  of  their 
parish,  they  are  transferred  to  another,  and  again  farther; 
and  it  seems  that  the  first  mayor  follows  them  every 
where,  for  they  are  on  the  same  terms  with  all  as  with 
the  first;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  worst. 

Whence  then  comes  so  striking  a  difference  between 
the  Cures  of  the  first  category  and  those  of  the  second  ? 
Let  us  say  it  frankly;  the  first  are  holy  priests;  the  sec 
ond  do  not  altogether  merit  this  qualification. 

We  say  it  with  conviction;  with  some  very  rare  excep 
tions,  a  holy  priest,  without  sacrificing  his  principles,  and 
without  doing  violence  to  his  conscience,  can  win  the 
esteem  of  the  worst  mayor.  But  weigh  this  word  holy 
well,  and  do  not  cite  with  a  triumphant  air  this  or  that 
Cure  of  your  acquaintance  who  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
mayor,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  is  a  good  Cure,  be 
loved  by  his  brethren,  esteemed  by  his  superiors,  and 
enjoying  an  excellent  reputation  among  his  people.  All 
this  may  be  true,  without  this  Cure  being  a  holy  priest 
in  the  rigorous  acceptation  which  we  have  given  to  this 
word.  (See  Chap.  75.) 

A  good  priest  is  not  a  holy  priest;  and  it  is  of  the  latter 
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only  that  we  speak  when  we  say  that,  with  some  very 
rare  exceptions,  he  would  find  in  the  holiness  of  his  own 
life  the  means  of  conciliating  the  worst  of  mayors. 

198.  What  is  to  be  done  then,  when  you  have  a  bad 
mayor?  I  conjure  you,  dear  brethren,  ponder  well  the 
answers  which  you  will  receive  to  this  question. 

Never  take  counsel  of  self-esteem,  but  only  of  humility, 
gentleness,  charity,  abnegation,  and  zeal.  And  this  the 
holy  priest  does,  because  he  possesses  these  virtues  in  an 
eminent  degree.  But  he  who  is  simply  a  good  priest, 
does  not  always  do  this.  How  many  really  good  priests, 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  all  the  world,  do  we  see 
martyrs  to  the  miseries  of  self-esteem!  And  when  this 
self-esteem  reigns  in  a  heart,  who  can  say  of  what  incon 
sistencies  he  is  guilty,  whenever  he  is  thwarted,  wounded, 
and  mortified.  Inconsistencies  often  deplorable,  preg 
nant  with  divisions  and  troubles,  which  are  always  suc 
cessfully  avoided  by  the  holy  priest.  How  so  ?  Because 
he  is  profoundly  humble,  and  thoroughly  distrusting 
himself,  he  lives  only  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva 
tion  of  souls. 

What  must  be  done  when  there  is  a  bad  mayor?  We 
must  be  extremely  cautious,  as  if  ever  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy;  weighing  every  word,  and  not  letting  a  single 
whisper  escape  which,  becoming  known  to  the  mayor, 
might  arouse  ill-feelings.  It  often  happens  that  a  person, 
apparently  worthy  of  our  entire  confidence,  in  a  moment 
of  abstraction,  merriment,  or  folly,  divulges  that  which 
was  confided  to  him;  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  aggra 
vate  difficulties,  for  the  removal  of  which  no  stone  should 
be  left  unturned. 

A  Cure  should  measure  the  effect  of  all  his  steps 
prudently,  and  supposing  that  his  adversary  observes 
them,  he  should  avoid  everything  which  is  likely  to  irri 
tate  or  exasperate  him.  He  must  do  even  more;  he 
must  not  only  take  such  precautions,  but  try  by  every 
means  to  please  him,  and  to  destroy  the  unjust  preju- 
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dices  that  his  neighbors  may  have  conceived  against 
him.  Thus,  he  must  take  every  opportunity  to  speak 
favorably  of  his  mayor  throughout  the  parish;  he  must 
be  his  defender  when  any  one  blames  his  conduct,  and 
openly  allow  his  conviction  that  the  mayor  believes  him 
self  justified  in  his  course;  that  he  may,  besides,  have 
been  deceived  by  flatterers  and  false  friends,  that  doubt 
less  he  will  soon  open  his  eyes,  and  cheerfully  hold  out 
the  right  hand  of  a  frank  and  sincere  reconciliation, 
which  will  spread  joy  and  consolation  in  the  parish. 

These  kind  words,  so  full  of  charity,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  will  infallibly  be  re 
ported  to  the  mayor,  and  will  convince  him  far  better 
than  a  thousand  irritating  discussions  that  the  error  is 
on  his  side.  Afterwards,  our  own  conduct  towards  him 
should  be  that  of  perfect  courtesy,  and  if  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  do  him  any  agreeable  office,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  as  a  means 
suggested  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  restoration  of 
harmony. 

199.  This  is  what  must  be  done  when  unfortunately 
the  evil  exists,  and  the  division  is  complete.  If  you  are 
so  happy  as  to  be  preserved  from  such  contentions,  if 
peace  reigns  between  the  spiritual  and  civil  authorities, 
you  should  thank  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  most 
carefully  avoid  all  that  might  mar  this  edifying  harmony. 
For  it  is  infinitely  better  to  prevent  divisions  and  con 
flicts,  than  to  have  to  destroy  them  when  once  they  have 
arisen. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  which  we 
have  to  advise  the  Cures  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal 
dissensions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  to  con 
sider  whether  any  particular  act  of  authority  they  are 
about  to  perform  belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual 
power,  or  whether  it  be  not,  more  or  less,  an  encroach 
ment  on  the  municipal  authority.  The  line  which  sepa 
rates  these  two  authorities  is  often  imperceptible,  and  it 
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is  precisely  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  define,  that  on 
each  side  the  parties  believe  themselves  still  on  their  own 
ground,  when  they  are  no  longer  so.  We  have  noticed 
that  an  encroachment  of  this  sort  has  been  almost  always 
the  ordinary  cause  of  those  lamentable  feuds  existing 
between  the  Cures  and  the  mayors. 

How  often  have  we  seen  Cures,  otherwise  virtuous 
and  orderly,  but  naturally  ardent,  punctilious,  and  enter 
prising,  full  of  self-confidence,  settling  upon  their  own 
judgment  grave  and  knotty  questions,  acting  upon  their 
own  decisions,  obstinately  maintaining  their  own  decrees 
and  their  own  acts;  and  all  this  with  the  tone  of  an  ab 
solute  authority.  Such  Cures  have  contracted  the  habit 
of  command.  The  least  resistance  offends  them.  Strong 
in  their  own  conviction  that  they  are  acting  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  that  the  spiritual  good  of  the  parish 
will  result  from  the  success  of  their  cause,  they  urge 
their  point  with  irresistible  vigor,  and  the  more  obstacles 
they  encounter  the  more  imperious  they  become. 

How  many  false  steps  are  here!  How  much  im 
prudence  in  such  conduct!  How  many  seeds  of  strife  in 
claims  so  obstinately  maintained! 

What  therefore  is  to  be  done  to  avoid  these  evils? 
Once  more  then,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  we  have 
the  right  to  do  what  we  so  much  desire  to  undertake; 
and  then,  the  right  being  acknowledged  and  allowed, 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  act  immediately.  In  the  cir 
cumstances  of  which  we  speak  the  question  of  season- 
ableness  is  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  considered.  We 
say:  I  am  in  the  right,  and  at  once  set  to  work,  forgetting 
this  brief  saying  of  Saint  Paul:  Omnia  mihi  licent,  sed  non 
omnia  expediunt. 

Let  us  never  fail  to  examine  most  attentively  these 
two  points: — Have  I  the  right  to  act  ? — Is  it  expedient 
for  me  to  act  ?  And  if  there  remains  the  least  doubt, 
let  us  clear  it  up  by  consulting  the  episcopal  authority, 
which  should  always  be  our  compass  and  our  rule.  But, 
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in  consulting  this  high  authority,  let  us  take  care  not  to 
mislead  it  by  a  partial  and  unfair  statement  of  the  case. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  place,  side  by  side  with  our  claims 
and  our  weighty  reasons,  the  danger  of  embroiling  our 
selves  with  an  influential  mayor,  and  of  throwing  the 
parish  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  uneasiness,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  paralyze  the  zeal  of  the  pastor,' 
and  inflict  serious  mischief  upon  the  flock. 

I  have  done  all  this,"  some  Cure  will  say;  "I  have 
consulted  my  Bishop,  and  have  done  so  with  perfect  im 
partiality.  Now,  the  answer  is  come,  and  his  Lordship, 
seeing  I  had  the  interests  of  my  charge  at  stake,  is  of 
opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  give  way;  what  must  I  do?" 
It  is  needless  to  say:  obey  your  Bishop. 

But,  take  care  not  to  follow  the  example  of  some  Cures, 
who,  finding  themselves  backed  by  the  powerful  autho 
rity  of  their  Bishops,  engage  in  the  conflict  with  re 
doubled  ardor;  which,  good  as  their  cause  originally 
was,  makes  it  almost  bad  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
maintain  it.  Reason  and  right  are  on  your  side;  well 
then,  try  to  keep  them  so  to  the  last. 

Take  the  greatest  precautions  to  render  the  means 
which  you  are  about  to  employ  appreciated.  Pay  a  per 
sonal  visit  to  the  mayor;  and  do  not  act  as  some  Cures, 
who,  upon  the  slightest  collision,  hold  no  communication 
with  the  first  magistrate  of  the  parish,  except  in  writing. 
Go  and  call  upon  him.  Show  him  the  utmost  deference 
and  courtesy.  State  to  him,  without  pride  or  bitterness, 
but  with  gentleness  and  chanty,  the  painful  necessity 
under  which  you  find  yourself  compelled -to  complain  of 
such  and  such  a  thing,  or  to  oppose  this  and  that  other. 
Tell  him,  with  evident  sincerity,  that  you  value  peace 
and  harmony  beyond  everything;  that  you  would  be 
most  grieved  to  see  the  smallest  cloud  arising  between 
him  and  yourself,  and  that  you  will  take  every  oppor 
tunity  to  prove  that  your  feelings  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  him  are  unchanged. 
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With  these  precautions,  and  the  help  of  God,  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  implore  beforehand,  we  may  trust 
that  things  will  turn  out,  if  not  well,  at  least  in  such  a 
manner  that  peace  will  not  be  at  all,  or  but  slightly,  dis 
turbed.  If  things  were  to  happen  otherwise,  it  would 
always  be  a  great  consolation  to  think  that  nothing 
practicable  had  been  omitted  for  avoiding  the  conflict. 
Difficulties,  embarrassments,  obstacles,  vexations,  never 
ought  to  trouble  us,  if  conscience  tells  us  that  we  have 
done  nothing  to  bring  them  upon  us. 

201.  How  sad  it  is,  when,  instead  of  following  the  rules 
of  prudence  indicated  above,  men  follow  only  their  own 
opinions  and  their  own  false  impressions!  How  sad 
when  it  causes  them  no  regret  to  irritate  a  man  who,  un 
assisted,  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  fruitless  the  opera 
tions  of  the  most  ardent  zeal! 

And,  unhappily,  this  is  the  result  when  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  in  the  right  towards  all,  and  against  all; 
when  you  will  not  learn  to  comply,  to  give  way,  to  lower 
yourself  even,  for  the  sake  of  peace;  this  is  the  result 
when  you  are  wholly  eaten  up  with  your  own  dignity, 
when  you  will  not,  when,  you  say,  you  cannot,  make 
concessions  and  compromises.  Then,  your  every  step  is 
a  false  one;  then,  by  words  more  or  less  imprudent  and 
careless,  you  are  flinging  brands  of  discord  into  the  heart 
of  a  parish  of  which  you  are  by  duty  and  by  office  the 
peacemaker.  You  abuse  the  mayor  at  every  opportunity, 
you  paint  the  faults  of  his  conduct,  the  injustice  of  his 
claims,  in  strong  relief,  you  vex  him,  you  torment  him, 
you  plot  against  him  in  the  elections;  in  a  word,  you  do 
all  that  is  needed  to  exasperate  him  and  drive  him  to 
extremities. 

Cannot  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  a  parish 
which  has  at  its  head  a  Cure  of  this  stamp?  The  good 
are  mourning  and  the  wicked  exulting.  Yes,  exulting; 
for  nothing  can  give  greater  weight  to  their  declama 
tions  against  religion  and  its  priests,  than  the  power  of 
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instancing  a  Cure  who  outrages,  without  discretion,  and 
at  every  opportunity,  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  humility, 
and  charity,  which  from  the  height  of  the  pulpit  he 
charges  others  to  practise. 

202.  We  are  mistaken  perhaps;  but  we  fancy  some  of 
our  worthy  brethren,  in  reading  this  chapter,  are  mur 
muring  an  inward  reproach  against  us,  and  saying, 
"Really,  you  side  a  little  too  much  with  the  mayor." 

We  do  not  see,  and  we  cannot  see,  what  ground  there 
is  for  such  a  reproach.  Nevertheless,  we  would  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  is  not  a  holy  Priest  who  urges  it.  All 
who  deserve  this  noble  name,  far  from  blaming,  agree 
with  us,  and  offer  ardent  prayers  that  our  words  may 
find  a  faithful- echo  in  every  parsonage. 

Whence  then  this  reproach?  From  some  Cures,  good 
men  no  doubt,  worthy  men  in  many  respects,  who,  we 
hope,  will  become  holy  Priests;  but  who,  not  being  so 
yet,  at  least,  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  establish  peace  and 
charity  upon  the  ruins  of  self-esteem,  have  been,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  at  variance  with  their  mayor.  Oh!  how 
clever  we  are  in  finding  reasons  for  blaming  those  who 
see  in  us  faults  which  we  do  not  choose  to  avow,  and  who 
propose  to  us  a  remedy  which  we  do  not  choose  to  adopt. 

We  side  a  little  too  much  with  the  mayor!  By  no 
means.  Ah!  if  we  could  speak  to  them;  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  they  would  consent  to  listen  to  us;  truly,  our 
words,  although  tempered  with  charity,  would  have  a 
very  different  energy  from  those  we  have  just  uttered. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  mayor  we  are  speaking;  it  is  to  ven 
erable  pastors,  to  worthy  brethren  that  we  are  giving 
advice,  and  to  whom  we  are  recommending  the  practice 
of  the  virtues  of  charity,  humility,  and  gentleness,  of 
which  they  themselves  give  such  beautiful  descriptions 
in  their  sermons. 

We  know  but  too  well  that  there  are  mayors  who  are 
immoral,  irreligious,  persecutors  of  the  clergy,  lovers  of 
disturbances,  full  of  intrigue,  fraud,  and  duplicity. 
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But  we  know  also  that  we  are  sent  by  our  Divine 
Saviour  as  lambs  into  the  midst  of  wolves;  we  also 
know  that  as  this  tender  Saviour  never  ceased  to  be  the 
lamb  to  His  last  breath,  we  ought  also,  after  His  ex 
ample,  to  remain  lambs  in  spite  of  the  ingratitude  which 
betrays  us,  the  falsehood  which  calumniates  us,  the  irre- 
ligion  which  despises  us,  the  hand  which  robs  us,  the 
tongue  which  wounds  us.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
perfect  ministers  of  Christ  crucified,  if,  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  shrink  in  cow 
ardice  before  a  worthless  sacrifice  of  self-esteem.  Finally, 
we  know  we  ought  to  have  more  virtue  than  our  enemies 
have  vice,  more  charity  than  they  have  malice,  more  gen 
tleness  than  they  have  bitterness  and  violence;  more 
self-renunciation  than  they  have  arrogance  and  pride. 

O  Jesus!  Saviour  of  souls,  and  Sovereign  Priest,  teach 
all  Thy  ministers  this  lesson,  and  give  them  courage  to 
practice  it. 

203.  What  should  the  Curates  do  in  the  midst  of 
these  struggles?  Their  position  is  somewhat  delicate, 
and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  them  a  few  words  of 
advice.  Besides,  we  address  these  counsels  not  only  to 
the  Curates,  but  to  all  Priests  forming  the  clergy  of 
those  parishes  where  divisions  such  as  these  are  found. 

If  there  are  any,  which  we  do  not  believe,  who,  in 
these  unhappy  circumstances,  become  the  flatterers  of  a 
mayor  of  whose  hostility  they  are  afraid;  who  espouse 
his  cause,  and  who,  if  not  in  public,  at  least  in  secret, 
blame  their  Cure,  betray  his  intentions  and  his  plans, 
and  swell  the  cry  of  his  adversaries;  such  conduct  is  in 
famous,  and  we  wish  we  were  able  to  stigmatize  it  ac 
cording  to  its  deserts. 

But  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
are  ardent  and  devoted  partisans  of  their  Cure.  Instead 
of  appeasing,  they  irritate  him;  instead  of  combating 
the  reasons  which  he  thinks  require  him  to  prolong  the 
Strife,  they  suggest  to  him  new  ones  of  which  he  had  not 
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thought,  and  which  only  inflame  an  ardor  already  far 
too  strong;  instead  of  giving  him  a  truthful  report  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling,  derived  from  their  personal 
knowledge,  they  give  him  to  understand  that  victory  is 
certain,  that  the  mayor  and  his  few  partisans  are  utterly 
defeated,  that  the  whole  parish  approves  of  its  pastor, 
and  demands  his  persistence.  They  go  even  further; 
making  the  cause  of  their  Cure  their  own,  they  take 
part  in  the  strife  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  they  should 
figure  in  it.  They  come  and  go,  they  negotiate,  they 
consult,  and  all  this  with  a  fire,  an  ardor,  an  exaggera 
tion  of  zeal  which  would  ruin  the  best  of  causes. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  The  wound  en 
larges  itself  and  festers,  till  it  even  becomes  incurable; 
the  parish  is  transformed  into  a  battle-field;  the  pastors, 
fully  occupied  with  their  strife,  think  no  more  of  con 
verting  sinners  than  sinners  think  of  their  own  conver 
sion.  A  deplorable  state,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which  are  incalculable  as  regards  the  eternal  salvation 
of  souls! 

Finally,  other  Curates  (and  these  again  are  holy  Priests) 
comprehend  at  once,  by  the  torch  of  that  lively  faith 
and  sincere  piety  which  enlightens  them,  that  in  these 
unhappy  circumstances  they  have  a  mission  of  peace 
and  conciliation  to  fulfil.  Let  us  observe  this  good,  this 
holy  Curate!  Admire  a  zeal  which  is  so  prudent,  so 
able,  so  charitable! 

Without  saying  one  word,  either  in  public  or  in  pri 
vate,  which  might  cause  the  least  annoyance  to  his 
Cure,  if  reported  to  him  ;  without  taking  one  step 
which  indicates  the  smallest  opposition  to  him  whose 
authority  he  shares  in  the  parish,  he  makes  his  obser 
vations,  nevertheless,  on  the  state  of  public  feeling;  he 
treasures  up  what  he  hears;  he  remembers  all  he  no 
tices;  and  then,  with  exquisite  tact  and  discernment, 
he  casts  a  veil  over  all  that  would  naturally  irritate  his 
Cure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  him  with  fitting  pre- 
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caution,  but  still  with  frankness,  all  that  he  thinks  may 
serve  to  terminate  the  difference. 

As  to  his  bearing  towards  the  mayor,  it  is  calculated 
to  conciliate  matters,  if  conciliation  be  possible;  without 
letting  a  word  of  blame  escape  against  his  Cure,  he  is 
equally  careful  not  to  say  anything  which  might  offend 
the  mayor.  He  behaves  so  as  to  obtain  over  the  latter 
the  greatest  possible  influence,  and  uses  that  influence 
to  work  effectually  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
To  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,  he  draws  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  those  lively  and  ardent  words  which  holy 
priests  can  always  find  in  time  of  need;  words  which 
charity  suggests,  and  which  sometimes  disarm  in  an  in 
stant  the  most  implacable  enemies. 

Evidently,  such  Curates  are  a  pattern  for  all  who  find 
themselves  placed  in  these  delicate  circumstances.  Their 
wise,  disinterested,  charitable  conduct,  infallibly  wins  for 
them  the  esteem  of  the  mayor,  the  gratitude  of  the  Cure, 
and  the  affection  of  the  faithful. 

How  is  it  men  do  not  see  that  everywhere  and  always 
it  is  this  atmosphere  of  piety,  and  of  the  graces  which 
piety  unites  in  itself,  that  makes  our  ministry  respected, 
and  abundantly  procures  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sal 
vation  of  souls? 

204.  We  have  recommended,  as  a  rule  of  prudence, 
that  the  Bishop  should  be  consulted  in  the  event  of  the 
serious  circumstances  occurring  which  have  been  treated 
in  this  chapter.  And  this,  because  it  is  the  right  way  of 
avoiding  imprudence,  and  of  ascertaining  accurately  the 
Will  of  our  Divine  Master. 

Besides  the  fact  that  our  Bishops  are  our  fathers  and 
our  guides,  and  that,  in  all  our  embarrassments,  it  is  to 
them  we  should  naturally  have  recourse,  it  is  evident 
that,  seeing  things  from  a  higher  position  than  ours,  and 
with  a  more  perfect  disinterestedness,  as  being  person 
ally  unconcerned  in  the  strife,  they  are  the  better  able 
to  advise  us.  We,  who  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
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struggling  hand  to  hand  with  our  enemy,  are  in  great 
danger  of  taking  for  our  guide  that  cursed  self-esteem, 
which,  feeling  itself  wounded,  suggests  to  us  nothing 
but  to  return  blow  for  blow,  wound  for  wound. 

In  such  circumstances,  who  can  tell  all  the  petty  pas 
sions  which  influence  us,  all  the  snares  which  malice 
spreads  in  our  path,  all  the  flatteries  which  blind  us,  all 
the  follies  which  invade  and  mislead  our  imagination, 
all  the  temptations  which  seduce  us?  In  the  midst  of 
this  trouble,  this  agitation  of  intellect  and  heart,  is  it 
wise  or  prudent  to  take  counsel  of  ourselves  alone,  in 
order  to  learn  what  path  we  ought  to  follow  ? 

Let  us  have  recourse,  then,  as  faithful  and  submissive 
children,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  spiritual  father, 
whom  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  has  given  us,  and 
wait,  as  from  heaven,  for  the  advice  of  our  Bishop.  Do 
not  forget  this;  it  is  not  only  in  the  unhappy  quarrels 
which  you  may  have  with  your  mayor  that  you  must  ac 
cept  the  direction  of  episcopal  authority;  but  generally, 
and  in  all  circumstances  where  you  are  obliged  to  make 
a  decision  involving  consequences  of  high  importance. 
How  many  false  steps  you  would  avoid;  what  rash  en 
terprises  you  would  renounce;  how  many  dangerous 
innovations  you  would  postpone;  how  many  abuses  even 
you  would  tolerate,  if,  instead  of  taking  upon  yourself 
the  responsibility  of  an  important  decision,  you  would 
humbly  consult  him  who  has  grace  to  answer. 

205.  We  will  not  close  this  chapter  without  making  an 
observation  which  seems  to  us  of  the  highest  import 
ance.  When  we  said  that  almost  always  a  Cure,  when 
he  is  a  holy  priest,  will  be  on  good  terms  with  the  worst 
mayor,  we  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  Cures  who  are 
at  peace  with  bad  mayors  are  holy  priests.  For,  alas! 
we  know  but  too  well  that  there  are,  or,  at  least,  there 
may  possibly  be,  Cures  who  purchase  this  peace  at  the 
price  of  sacrifices  against  which  religion  and  conscience 
revolt. 
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Such  Cures  are  ordinarily  good-natured  men;  there  is 
nothing  hasty  or  impetuous  in  them.  A  calm  and  peace 
ful  life,  free  from  disturbance  or  collision,  is  their  delight. 
They  stand  well  with  everybody,  less  from  any  princi 
ple  of  charity,  than  because  the  slightest  collision  would 
trouble  their  inward  peace.  Their  faith  has  no  great  vital 
ity;  their  piety  does  not  throw  out  any  very  strong  light; 
least  of  all  has  their  zeal  any  great  energy.  To  judge 
by  their  general  conduct,  the  human  element  with  them 
prevails  infinitely  over  the  divine.  Optimism  is  the 
salient  feature  of  their  character.  They  think  all  is  well 
in  the  parish,  provided  there  are  none  of  those  scandal 
ous  disorders  which  excite  universal  disaffection. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that,  under  the  rule  of  such  a 
pastor,  a  bad  mayor  may  do  almost  what  he  will.  He 
takes  any  liberties;  he  permits  himself  encroachments 
and  actions  of  various  nature  which  far  transgress  the 
limit  of  his  rights.  It  is  true  that  in  return  for  the  ex 
cessive  condescension  of  the  Cure  he  lauds  him  to  the 
skies.  He  especially  extols  his  tolerance,  that  moral 
virtue  which  impiety  has  transformed  into  vice  by  the 
altered  notions  which  it  entertains  of  it. 

Ah!  no  doubt  a  Cure  of  this  stamp  is  at  peace  with  a 
bad  mayor;  but  it  is  not  by  the  conduct  of  such  a  pastor 
that  we  ought  to  regulate  our  own. 

We  have  not  said,  and  we  never  shall  say:  tolerate 
what  is  intolerable;  we  have  only  said  that  it  is  well  to 
examine  carefully  whether  there  is  any  way  of  opposing 
the  pretensions  of  a  bad  mayor;  that  it  is  prudent,  in 
many  circumstances,  to  consult  the  Bishop  before  act 
ing;  and  that  when,  after  due  consideration,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance,  it  is  right 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  gentleness  and  charity,  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  grave  inconveni 
ences  of  a  rupture.  In  this  manner,  we  see,  all  is  con 
ciliatory.  Principles  are  saved,  conscience  is  calm,  op 
position  is  restrained  within  wise  'limits,  and,  according 
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to  all  appearances,  success  is,  by  God's  help,  if  not  per 
fectly  assured,  at  least  very  probable. 

We  would  hope  that  the  advice  here  given  will  be 
scrupulously  followed  by  those  among  our  reverend 
brethren  to  whom  it  is  applicable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OUTWARD    INTERCOURSE    WITH    SINNERS    FOR    THEIR    CON 
VERSION. 

206.  A  LIVELY  faith  always  brings,  as  a  natural  conse 
quence,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  For 
how  can  we  believe  that  the  sinners  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded  hang  suspended  over  eternal  fires,  without 
making  an  effort  to  snatch  them  from  such  fearful  tor 
ments?  But,  above  all,  when  there  exists  between  us 
and  these  unfortunate  sinners  intimate  and  sacred  bonds; 
when  they  belong  to  that  flock  of  which  we  are  the  pas 
tors;  when  we  know  that  God  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  His  Sovereign  Majesty  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  His 
Blood  for  the  redemption  of  their  souls;  when  we  con 
sider  the  energetic  words  which  He  addresses  to  His 
ministers  to  remind  them  of  the  account  they  will  have 
to  render  of  the  souls  confided  to  their  care:  Sanguinem 
conim  de  manfi  tud  requirarn;  in  truth,  we  cannot  compre 
hend,  and,  in  reality,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  priests,  least  of  all  any  pastors,  so  indifferent  and  so 
cold  as  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  the  damnation  of 
their  brethren. 

If,  however,  there  are  such,  as  we  view  their  profound 
calmness,  and  perhaps,  alas!  their  perpetual  idleness, 
their  excessive  merriment,  their  noisy  dissipation,  can  we 
suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  spiritual  family  com- 
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mitted  to  their  charge  is  sleeping  every  night  over  the 
mouth  of  hell,  at  the  risk  of  awaking  in  its  depths! 

If,  in  the  silence  of  night,  we  heard  at  our  door  the 
stifled  voice  of  an  unfortunate,  with  the  assassin's  dag 
ger  in  his  throat,  imploring  our  assistance — ah!  even  if  he 
were  our  open  enemy, — our  hearts  would  be  so  touched 
with  compassion  that  we  should  not  flinch  from  any  sac 
rifice  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Right,  no  doubt,  and 
very  right.  But  that  which  would  not  be  right,  but  an 
inexplicable  inconsistency  when  examined  by  the  light 
of  a  lively  faith,  would  be  the  exhibition  of  so  much  zeal 
for  the  rescue  of  an  open  enemy  from  a  temporal  death, 
which  cannot  after  all  be  long  delayed,  and  the  contem 
plation  of  friends,  brothers,  sheep  whose  pastors  we  are, 
suspended  over  the  fires  of  hell,  without  employing  the 
many  and  easy  methods  in  our  power  for  their  deliver 
ance  from  an  eternity  of  torment. 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  determine  us  to  use  these 
means?  We  have  told  you  we  must  have  a  lively  faith. 
Faith,  we  have;  faith,  lively,  bright,  penetrating,  per 
haps  we  have  it  not.  For  instance,  supposing  we  really 
saw  with  our  own  eyes  one  of  our  parishioners,  no  mat 
ter  whom,  sleeping  peacefully,  or  madly  running  over 
the  open  brink  of  hell,  should  we  remain  cold,  insensible, 
without  motion  or  compassion?  Should  we  refuse  him 
all  help,  even  simple  advice?  To  these  questions  our 
heart,  without  hesitation,  makes  the  answer  which  char 
ity  suggests.  Yes,  we  should  fly  to  his  assistance  with 
an  irresistible  ardor.  Consider  the  devotedness  of 
priests  at  any  great  fire. 

Why  should  our  zeal  be  so  ardent?  Because  the  dan 
ger  is  before  our  eyes.  Why  is  our  zeal  so  cold  when 
our  work  is  the  conversion  of  sinners?  Because  the  dan 
ger  is  not  actually  in  sight;  let  us  say,  rather,  because 
the  eye  of  faith  is  so  bedimmed,  obscured,  and  enfeebled, 
that  it  is  unable  to  throw  into  the  flaming  abyss  one  of 
those  quick  and  penetrating  glances  which  seize  the  in- 
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visible  as  the  visible,  as  is  said  of  Moses  in  the  Scrip 
ture  :  Invisibilem  tanquam  videns  sustinuit. 

For,  indeed,  we  know  perfectly  well,  and  it  is  an  arti 
cle  of  faith,  that  every  sinner  in  mortal  sin  deserves  hell. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  by  experience,  that 
every  day  a  number  of  sinners  die  in  this  state,  and  are 
damned.  We  know,  too,  and  holy  Priests  attest  it,  that 
often  there  needs  only  some  kindness  shown,  some  ad 
vice  given,  some  act  of  devotedness  and  zeal,  to  decide 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  Let  us  then  reanimate  our 
faith,  rekindle  our  zeal,  and  lend  at  least  the  assistance 
of  our  charitable  warnings  to  the  many  sinners  who,  per 
haps,  wait  only  for  this  feeble  help  to  escape  hell  and 
merit  heaven. 

207.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
this  means  of  conversion.  To  run  in  search  of  sinners; 
to  give  them  charitable  advice;  to  remind  them  of  the 
importance  of  salvation;  to  press  them,  to  conjure  them, 
to  quiet  their  agitated  conscience;  to  refute  the  objec 
tions  which  they  raise  for  delaying  their  conversion;  in 
a  word,  to  lay  siege  to  their  souls  in  order  to  gain  them 
to  Jesus  Christ,  snatch  them  from  hell,  and  carry  them 
to  heaven,  in  spite  of  their  mad  resistance;  this  should 
be  the  occupation  of  every  priest,  each  in  the  sphere  of 
action  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  May  we  be  able 
to  lay  down  wise  rules  upon  the  exercise  of  this  holy  oc 
cupation  for  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  it  with  generous  ardor! 

But  before  laying  down  these  rules,  let  us  briefly  show 
what  priests  are  the  least  disposed  to  adopt  them.  This 
will  open  the  eyes  of  many  who,  out  of  the  confessional, 
perhaps  do  not  make  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  single 
step  to  determine  a  sinner's  conversion. 

There  are  some  who  have  days  and  hours  set  apart 
for  hearing  confessions;  they  are  regularly  at  their  post, 
with  praiseworthy  exactness.  This  is  very  right.  But 
for  a  great  number  of  sinners  who  are  cowardly,  careless, 
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apathetic,  and  timid,  it  is  evident  this  is  not  enough,  and 
that  they  will  not  go  to  their  pastor,  if  their  pastor  does 
not  first  come  to  them.  Nevertheless,  these  priests  do 
nothing  more  than  we  have  stated  above.  They  receive 
at  the  tribunal  of  penance  all  who  present  themselves; 
but  to  search  after  sinners  at  their  homes  with  a  view  to 
their  conversion,  is  what  they  never  do.  The  compelle 
intrare  is  a  means  of  conversion  entirely  out  of  their  way. 

Others  recognize  the  great  advantage  of  these  counsels 
when  given  in  season;  but  they  are  excessively  timid 
when  required  to  speak  a  word  of  conversion  to  a  sinner. 
They  cannot  speak  of  piety  except  at  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  or  in  the  pulpit.  Everywhere  else,  it  seems 
that  their  tongue  is  tied  when  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  for  giving  good  advice,  or  for  introducing  a  word 
of  edification.  It  is  embarrassment,  it  is  timidity;  let  us 
use  the  right  word,  it  is  human  respect  in  a  great  many. 

Some  persuade  themselves  that  this  method  is  useless, 
that  it  annoys  sinners  without  converting  them,  that 
they  will  not  make  piety  beloved  by  these  troublesome 
solicitations,  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  zeal,  and  that 
besides,  at  church,  from  the  pulpit,  we  have  abundant 
grace  for  speaking  to  sinners  of  God  and  of  salvation. 

Miserable  excuses!  Oh!  try  this  method,  and  you  will 
see  if  it  is  useless;  go  and  find  the  sinners,  speak  to  them 
with  discretion,  of  course,  but  above  all,  with  the  gentle 
ness  and  the  sweetness  of  true  zeal,  and  you  will  see  if 
your  advice  is  felt  to  be  fatiguing  and  tiresome;  you  will 
see  if  you  do  not  sometimes  gain  sinners  more  effectually 
by  those  private  conversations  than  by  long  sermons, 
which  they  hear  coldly,  and  at  which  they  nearly  always 
avoid  being  present.  Who  will  enlighten  these  poor 
blind  souls,  if  they  do  not  come  to  the  light,  and  if  no 
body  brings  it  to  them? 

There  are  others  who  do  not  refuse  to  speak  to  sinners 
of  conversion;  but  they  do  it  in  a  jesting  tone;  the 
answer  is  given  in  a  similar  tone,  and  there  it  ends.  As 
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nothing  shows  that  the  speaker  attaches  any  great  im 
portance  to  his  advice,  it  remains,  and  naturally  must 
remain,  unfruitful.  Who  knows,  even,  if  sinners  do  not 
grow  more  hardened  still,  in  seeing  that  so  little  account 
is  made  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls? 

In  fact  (and  this  includes  not  only  the  priests  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  but  certain  others  of  whom  we  may  yet 
speak),  many  do  not  like  to  employ  the  means  of  con 
version  which  we  propose,  because  they  have  not  enough 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  The  great  words: 
Soul,  Paradise,  Hell,  Eternity,  Elood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Death 
of  a  God,  which  should  inspire  a  holy  and  lively  emotion, 
leave  their  hearts  cold  and  insensible;  and  these  other 
words  which  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  first: 
Faith,  Charity,  Zeal,  Devotedness;  these  words,  or  rather 
the  virtues  which  they  represent,  having  their  seat  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  soul,  but  feebly  second  their  at 
tempts. 

It  is  to  all  priests  of  this  character  that  we  especially 
address  both  our  previous  remarks  on  this  important 
subject,  and  those  which  we  shall  now  make  on  the 
methods  which  we  recommend  of  the  practical  exercise 
of  zeal. 

208.  Good  advice,  tending  to  procure  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  may  be  given  to  three  classes  of  men,  namely: 
To  persons  of  rank;  to  those  of  the  middle  class;  and  to 
those  of  the  lower  class.  This  distinction  is  necessary, 
for  one  uniform  method  in  addressing  all  would  be  utter 
failure.  Zeal,  if  it  ought  to  be  ardent,  ought  also  to  be 
wise  and  discreet;  and  from  this  discretion,  well  or 
badly  observed,  often  follows  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  steps  taken  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  the  precautions  necessary  in 
giving  advice  to  persons  of  rank. 

After  having  commended  your  pious  attempt  to  God, 
and  having  asked  the  graces  necessary  for  a  happy  re 
sult  (and  this  must  always  be  remembered,  not  only  in 
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the  present  circumstances,  but  before  every  exercise  of 
zeal),  we  must  attentively  examine  the  character  of  the 
sinner  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

We  have  already  learned  that  he  belongs  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society;  but  that  is  not  enough.  We  must 
ascertain  whether  he  is  a  man  of  talent  or  not;  for  we 
may  ordinarily  feel  more  at  ease,  and  speak  more  freely, 
with  a  man  who  is  little  instructed,  than  if  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  We  must  learn  whether  he  has  a  good  temper, 
whether  he  is  gentle,  frank,  cheerful,  communicative, 
and  disposed  to  receive  advice  without  being  angry;  for 
if  this  is  the  case,  we  may  enter  upon  the  subject  far  more 
easily;  yet  still  keeping  within  the  limits  which  propriety 
prescribes,  and  with  which  we  ought  never  to  dispense. 

We  must  learn  whether  he  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  gloomy,  harsh,  taciturn,  and  susceptible  temper,  and 
little  disposed  to  receive  advice;  in  that  case  extreme 
caution  is  requisite.  Pride  being  the  ruling  principle  in 
a  man  of  this  character,  a  single  word  is  sometimes 
enough  to  draw  upon  us  one  of  those  sharp  and  cutting 
rejoinders,  which  at  once  check  all  farther  advances. 

In  short,  we  must  ascertain  whether  he  is  utterly  un 
godly,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  or  whether  he  is 
like  so  many  who,  at  bottom,  retain  their  faith,  but  who 
wish  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  they  have 
lost  it;  or  whether  he  is  simply  indifferent  and  apathetic, 
but  full  of  faith,  notwithstanding  the  vices  to  which  he 
is  prone. 

It  is  evident  that  although  these  different  sinners  have 
need  of  conversion,  they  must  not  all  be  addressed  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  ungodly  will  wish,  no  doubt,  to  enter  upon  a  dis 
cussion,  and  to  prove  his  arguments:  it  will  be  well  there 
fore  to  be  prepared  for  this  kind  of  attack;  and,  the 
better  to  succeed,  his  system  of  unbelief,  if  he  has  one, 
or  his  favorite  objections,  if  he  has  nothing  else,  must  be 
ascertained  from  some  of  his  relations  or  friends. 
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As  for  the  sinner  who  believes,  but  is  indifferent, 
apathetic,  careless,  and  who  says  coldly,  "  I  believe,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  die  as  a  brute;  but  there  is  no 
hurry,  I  have  plenty  of  time,  I  have  business,  etc.,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  requires  arguments  appropriate  to  his 
state,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  urge  strong  argu 
ments,  drawn  from  the  faith  which  he  professes,  in  order 
to  combat  successfully  the  frivolous  pretexts  which  he 
alleges. 

Thus  we  see  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  gain  a  full 
understanding  of  the  state  and  character  of  the  sinner 
whose  conversion  we  have  undertaken. 

209.  Now,  what  shall  we  do?  The  preparations  are 
made,  the  information  obtained,  the  parties  are  met. 
Shall  we  give  advice,  and  what  advice? 

We  think  that,  in  general,  to  persons  of  the  upper 
class,  advice  can  seldom  be  given  directly.  Their  pride 
opposes  it. 

To  give  advice  smacks  a  little  of  authority;  the  father 
gives  advice  to  his  son,  rather  than  the  son  to  his  father; 
and  when  the  son  believes  it  is  his  duty  to  give  it,  he 
believes  it  is  his  duty  also,  if  he  is  wise  and  respectful,  to 
use  precaution  and  delicacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  receive  advice  which  refers  to 
the  reformation  of  our  habits  and  faults;  and  to  receive 
it  without  a  frown,  supposes  a  certain  amount  of  humi 
lity.  Now,  it  is  allowed  that,  in  the  upper  classes, 
especially  when  piety  is  not  there  to  correct  the  senti 
ments,  to  guide  the  acts,  and  to  dissipate  the  vain  pres 
tige  of  rank,  pride  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  in  the  place  of  humility;  and  pride  dislikes 
advisers. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  must  not  open  at  once 
on  the  subject  of  conversion  with  the  great.  We  say  as 
a  general  rule,  for  there  are  particular  cases  where  this 
may  be  done  without  the  least  inconvenience:  for  ex 
ample,  when  we  know  positively  that  the  advice  will  be 
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perfectly  well  received,  and  that  it  is  even  expected,  and 
besides  that  we  are  on  such  a  footing  with  the  receiver 
of  the  advice  as  permits  us  to  act  directly,  and  without 
beating  about  the  bush. 

210.  These  particular  cases  excepted,  we  must  take  an 
indirect  way. 

To  gain  the  hearts  of  these  persons  by  excessive  gentle 
ness,  by  attentions,  kindness,  and  the  union  of  those 
qualities  which  serve  as  a  passport  to  the  advice  we  may 
be  able  to  give  by  and  by;  this,  although  indirect,  ap 
pears  an  excellent  method  of  attaining  the  proposed  end. 
Often,  too,  as  opportunity  offers,  it  is  well  to  express  our 
adherence  to  doctrines  which,  without  contradicting  the 
principles  of  the  faith  for  a  moment,  prove  nevertheless 
that  our  piety  is  neither  narrow  nor  repulsive.  This 
often  removes  many  prejudices,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  smooth  the  road  towards  conversion. 

A  few  facts  of  history  for  the  glory  of  religion,  when 
they  enter  naturally  into  the  conversation;  the  conversion 
of  any  great  sinners;  the  marvellous  success  of  a  mission, 
or  the  sudden  death  of  some  hardened  offender,  struck 
down  in  the  very  act;  all  this,  related  without  any  direct 
allusion,  and  as  a  simple  contribution  to  the  conversation, 
may  produce  much  serious  thought,  and  arouse  salutary 
remorse. 

At  other  times,  we  may  advantageously,  and  most 
naturally  too,  in  speaking  of  our  trials,  draw  a  vivid  pic 
ture  of  the  joys  and  consolations  of  our  holy  ministry, 
the  ineffable  happiness  arising  out  of  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  tears  which  we  shed, 
and  which  he  himself  sheds.  If  this  be  well  drawn, 
above  all,  really  felt,  our  hearers  will  be  favorably  dis 
posed  towards  conversion. 

Sometimes  sinners  of  this  class  make,  in  a  jesting  tone, 
the  first  advances.  With  an  amiable  but  playful  air  they 
speak  of  confession,  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presents, 
or  some  other  point  of  religion  upon  which  the  conversa- 
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tion  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  word. 
This  word  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed  or  unimproved; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  regular  dis 
cussion,  sustained  in  a  serious  tone,  which  would  con 
trast  too  harshly  with  the  cheerfulness  of  our  adversary; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  reply,  with  an  amiable  gravity,  to 
the  jesting  objection  which  has  been  made.  This  reply 
may  have  much  effect,  although  the  features  do  not  bear 
any  very  serious  expression.  It  is  possible  with  tact  to 
speak  grave  and  useful  truths,  even  with  a  smile  upon 
the  lips. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  houses  where  the  women  are 
religious,  to  rind  them  turn  the  conversation  directly  to 
religious  subjects.  If  they  did  not  think  of  it,  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  which  might  well  be  suggested  to  them. 
A  sister  with  regard  to  her  brother,  a  mother  with  her 
son,  a  wife  with  her  husband,  may  most  easily  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  presence  of  the  priest  to  enter  into  a 
serious  discussion.  The  opportunity  is  excellent,  and, 
with  God's  help,  even  if  no  immediate  conversion  is 
effected,  at  any  rate  many  objections  may  be  refuted, 
many  prejudices  removed,  remorse  awakened,  pious  emo 
tions  inspired,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  way  prepared  for 
a  speedy  conversion. 

There  is  another  favorable  circumstance  which  some 
times  presents  itself  without  any  interference  of  ours, 
and  of  which  we  must  never  fail  to  take  advantage;  it 
is  when  we  find  a  sinner  of  this  class  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  a  prey  to  violent  grief. 

A  priest  is  often  a  witness  of  these  heart-rending 
scenes  in  his  ministry.  When  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
has  just  breathed  her  last,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  weeping  relations  of  these  cherished  beings,  lost 
under  the  violence  of  their  affliction,  let  themselves  fall 
into  the  arms  of  the  priest  who  snares  their  sorrow;  and 
then  are  heard,  in  words  broken  by  sobs,  their  outpour 
ings  of  heart,  reflections  on  the  shortness  of  life,  on  the 
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vanity  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  prompted  by  the  excess  of  sorrow,  which 
they  would  never  have  uttered  in  moments  of  calmness. 

Oh  !  it  is  then  that  a  holy  priest  can  display  all  the 
resources  of  his  zeal  to  work  the  conversion  of  the 
afflicted  mourner.  In  these  moments  he  can  say  every 
thing ;  he  can  urge  them,  conjure  them,  to  give  them 
selves  up  to  God,  in  order  that  they  may  see  again  in 
heaven  the  dear  friend  whom  they  possess  no  more  on 
earth.  He  can  set  forth,  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  which  he  is  capable,  the  utter  frivolity  of  worldly 
vanities,  and  the  solid  consolations  of  the  teachings  of 
faith.  Let  him  speak  with  holy  transport;  let  him  re 
spond  to  the  excess  of  grief  by  the  excess  of  zeal  and 
faith;  no  one  will  think  of  taking  offence  at  such  lan 
guage,  which,  at  any  other  moment,  would  be  silenced 
immediately. 

211.  Such  are  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  practise  with  regard  to  sinners  of  the  upper  class 
that  exercise  of  zeal  which  we  have  recommended  in 
this  chapter.  In  order  to  succeed  the  better  in  these 
means  of  conversion  it  is  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
be  prepared  beforehand  with  the  strongest  reasons  and 
the  most  convincing  arguments,  which  are  found  neces 
sary  on  such  occasions.  This  would  require  but  little 
study,  and  is  a  task  in  no  way  laborious,  one  which  God 
will  surely  bless. 

Unbelievers,  real  or  apparent,  have  but  in  few  cases 
examined  closely  into  the  reasons  of  their  unbelief.  Re 
move  some  common  objection  against  Hell,  confession, 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  arguments  are 
exhausted.  If,  then,  we  prepare  carefully  the  victorious 
confutation  of  these,  or  other  of  the  similar  objections 
commonly  employed,  it  is  clear  that  success  will  be  far 
more  certain. 

When  with  sinners  who  have  preserved  their  belief,  we 
must  also  be  prepared  with  strong  and  powerful  reasons 
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for  combating  the  frivolous  pretexts  urged  by  them  for 
the  delay  of  their  conversion.  Some  writers,  Pere  Judde 
for  example,  in  his  CEuvres  Spirituelles,  and  Bourdaloue, 
in  his  Pense'es,  will  furnish  short,  conclusive,  and  concise 
arguments  on  the  great  and  terrible  truths  of  religion, 
which  will  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  discussion. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  provide  some  well-selected  his 
torical  facts.  The  account  of  famous  conversions,  of 
fearful  deaths,  or  other  visible  chastisements  of  God, 
never  fails  to  make  an  impression  more  or  less  deep  on 
those  who  hear  it,  especially  when,  as  we  are  here  sup 
posing,  the  torch  of  faith  still  shines  in  their  heart. 

212.  Let  us  now  pass  to  sinners  of  the  middle  class. 
We  include  in  this  category  all  those  who  come  between 
the  great  of  the  upper  class  and  the  simple  country  peo 
ple,  the  workmen,  and  the  poor,  who  compose  the  third. 

The  sinners  of  this  second  class  are  much  more  acces 
sible  than  those  of  the  first.  Certain  precautions,  how 
ever,  should  not  be  neglected,  although  we  may  say  that 
in  general  they  are  less  rigorously  necessary  than  with 
the  higher  class.  Besides,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
ascertain  from  relations  or  friends  the  character,  temper, 
habits,  the  degree  of  hardness  of  heart  in  the  sinner 
whom  we  wish  to  convert;  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  of 
these  data  that  the  plan  of  attack  must  be  determined. 

213.  The  sinners  of  whom  we  are  speaking  will  gene 
rally  receive  advice  in  a  direct  manner.     This  is  easily 
intelligible.     They  are  aware  of  their  social  position,  and 
if  they  do  not  think  themselves  inferior  to  a  priest,  neither 
do  they  think   themselves  his   superior.     The  suscepti 
bilities  of  pride  are  less  to  be  feared  than  in  the  first 
class;    and   direct   admonitions   present  in   general  but 
little  or  no  difficulty. 

In  return  for  this  advice,  a  priest  must  not  be  surprised 
to  bring  upon  himself  occasionally  a  few  jesting  words, 
a  few  puns,  or  light  expressions.  The  wit  of  this  class 
frequently  finds  expression  thus,  and  we  must  not  be 
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surprised  that  they  show  off  before  a  man  whom  they 
think  capable  of  appreciating  the  acuteness  of  their 
humor.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  a  zealous  priest;  he 
must  respond  to  the  raillery  in  an  amiable  manner,  and 
sometimes  even  by  innocent  pleasantry,  yet  always  with 
good  taste;  and  then  proceed  gently  and  seriously  to  his 
business. 

If,  from  jesting  pleasantry,  the  speaker  passes  on  to 
rudeness,  and  positively  refuses  any  explanation,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  stop  here,  and  wait  for  a  more  favor 
able  opportunity;  but  with  gentleness,  amiable  manners, 
and  the  demonstration  of  devotedness  and  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  the  priest  will  be  almost  always 
favorably  received. 

214.  When   the   discussion    is  once    begun,   we    must 
avoid  that  passionate  vivacity  which  rather  impedes  than 
aids  conviction.     We    must    guard   against    the    use   of 
humiliating   expressions.     A    little    timely    compliment 
will  be  far  more  effectual.     Neither  must  we  refuse  to 
hear  the  reasons  advanced,  however  weak  they  may  ap 
pear;  otherwise  we  might  seem  desirous  of  stifling  the 
discussion,  and  these  reasons,  however  worthless,  would 
appear  ail  the  stronger  to  our  opponent,  in  proportion 
as  we  should  seem  to  put  them   aside  unnoticed.     Not 
only  must  we  avoid  all  appearance  of  despising  the  argu 
ments  which  he  employs,  but,  if  at  any  time  he  urges 
reasons  more  or  less  valid,  we  may  with  advantage  show 
him  that  we  appreciate  all  that  is  correct  in  his  opinions. 

A  concession  made  with  a  good  grace,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  generosity,  will  often,  although  in  reality 
without  importance,  be  most  agreeable  to  our  opponent, 
and  dispose  him  to  accept  our  future  arguments  more 
readily. 

215.  When  we  see  that  conviction  has  been  produced, 
that  all  objections  are  victoriously  refuted  by  reasons 
whose  validity  is  recognized,  and  plainly  admitted,  then 
without  doubt  there  is  the  commencement  of  success; 
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but  ordinarily  it  is  yet  far  from  complete.  How  many 
sinners,  for  instance,  convinced  by  solid  reasons,  confess 
that  they  are  ashamed  to  remain  sinners,  and  neverthe 
less  defer  indefinitely  the  confession  of  their  faults  at  the 
tribunal  of  penance!  To  gain  this  step,  which  will  be 
the  true  signal  of  victory,  we  must,  as  soon  as  conviction 
is  worked,  and  while  the  sinner  is  yet  under  the  weight 
of  arguments  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  irresistible, 
come  directly,  and  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  matter  of 
confession. 

No  more  argument  now.  The  intellect  has  ended  its 
task;  it  is  for  the  heart  to  take  its  turn.  Heart!  Heart! 
this  is  what  is  really  wanted.  Draw  from  the  depths  of 
that  heart  some  touching  instances  depicting  in  charac 
ters  of  flame  the  unspeakable  delight  which  the  aged 
sinner  experiences  after  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
misery ;  speak  to  your  hearer  of  the  sweet  peace  pro 
cured  by  the  treasure  of  a  good  conscience,  of  the  hap 
piness  attending  the  fearless  thought  of  death,  judgment, 
and  eternity. 

Tell  him,  with  tender  effusions  of  zeal  and  charity,  of 
the  happiness  that  you  yourself  will  feel  in  seeing  him  at 
your  feet,  while  you  will  be  to  him  the  instrument  of 
divine  mercy.  Tell  him,  above  all,  that  confession,  at 
which  he  is  so  terrified,  is  a  source  of  the  most  abundant 
consolations;  that  the  confession  of  the  greatest  crimes 
does  not  make  the  least  impression  on  the  confessor, 
obliged  as  he  is,  by  his  office,  to  hear  daily  the  recital  of 
the  profound  miseries  of  humanity.  Tell  him,  besides, 
that  a  yes  or  no  is  often  all  the  penitent  has  to  say,  be 
cause  the  confessor  can  lessen  the  pain  of  a  detailed  con 
fession  by  a  multitude  of  interrogations.  Lastly,  regard 
the  thing  as  settled;  do  not  admit  the  idea  that  he  will 
still  resist,  and  obtain  on  his  word  of  honor  the  positive 
promise  that  at  such  a  day  and  hour  he  will  make  his 
confession. 

We  must  never  fail  to  insist  strongly  upon  a  positive 
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promise  on  this  point.  Otherwise  the  conversion  will 
be  thrown  back  into  a  vague  and  undetermined  future;  it 
will  be  a  failure.  The  appointment  of  the  day  and  hour 
is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  grace  is  so  strong,  and  God 
so  visibly  blesses  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  holy  priest, 
that  the  sinner,  holding  out  no  longer,  falls  suddenly  at 
his  feet.  Oh!  if  on  these  happy  occasions  the  priest  can 
confess  the  sinner  on  the  spot  where  he  finds  him,  let 
him  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  procure  for  him  the  grace 
he  demands;  and  if  he  cannot  hear  his  confession  except 
at  the  church,  let  him  hasten  thither  without  delay;  for 
the  morrow  may  perhaps  be  too  late. 

I  remember  one  of  these  instances  of  mercy  which  af 
fected  me  exceedingly  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  con 
sideration  of  my  good  intention,  I  pray  you  to  pardon 
me  for  speaking  of  myself.  An  aged  sinner,  a  man  of 
talent,  and  belonging  to  the  first  of  our  categories,  came 
to  pay  me  a  visit;  and  as  he  had  learned  that  I  had  com 
posed  some  hymns,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them.  I 
thought  the  opportunity  favorable  for  attempting  his 
conversion.  I  chose,  therefore,  a  hymn  on  the  return  of 
the  sinner  to  God,  and  I  sang  it  to  the  poor  prodigal 
who  was  with  me.  The  first  verse  was  heard  with  much 
attention;  the  second  with  still  more  interest;  and  the 
following  with  a  continually  increasing  emotion.  Ob 
serving  what  was  passing,  I  felt  an  ardor  which  I  tried 
my  best  to  throw  into  my  voice.  At  last  arrived  the 
verse  which  achieved  the  victory;  it  finished  with  these 
two  lines: 

Fall  at  His  feet,  poor  child. 

Thou  shalt  recover  thine  innocence. 

If  he  did  not  fall  at  the  feet  of  God,  at  least  he  fell  into 
the  arms  of  His  minister,  who  was  full  of  comfort  for 
him.  The  conversion  was  complete. 

216.  Let  us  now  say  a  word  about  sinners  of  the  third 
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class;  that  is  to  say  of  laborers,  mechanics,  servants,  the 
poor,  and,  speaking  generally,  all  those  who  compose 
what  is  commonly  called  the  lower  class  of  society. 

In  this  class  unhappily  we  find  much  immorality,  and 
many  gross  vices. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are,  in  many  dioceses, 
in  the  most  deplorable  state;  they  are  ignorant  of  re 
ligion,  and  are  never  seen  at  church.  In  the  dioceses 
where  this  ignorance  does  not  exist,  we  observe  the 
practice  of  religion  joined  to  brutal  passions.  Unbelief, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  begins  to  insinuate  itself 
among  the  masses;  the  sacraments  are  neglected  by  the 
men,  public  worship  is  little  attended,  and  by  the  side 
of  a  small  number  of  believers,  who  are  the  consolation 
of  their  pastor,  there  is  a  multitude  of  sinners,  more  or 
less  hardened,  who  grieve  and  discourage  him. 

As  for  the  mechanics,  especially  in  towns,  the  case  is 
even  more  painful.  There  is  among  them,  particularly 
in  certain  trades,  a  contempt  for  religion  and  its  ministers, 
which  amounts  even  to  hatred,  coupled  with  brutal  and 
gross  vices,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them. 

Well!  how  is  the  poorer  class  to  be  addressed?  We 
need  to  have  observed  them  closely,  to  be  fully  aware 
how  ignorant,  gross,  corrupted,  and  brutalized  they  are. 
All  this  is  very  terrible,  and  no  one  who  has  a  single 
spark  of  zeal  in  his  heart  can  look  coldly  upon  so  many 
souls  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet 
daily  falling  by  thousands  into  the  depths  of  hell. 

Nevertheless,  are  there  not  many  pastors  who,  accus 
tomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  familiarize 
themselves  in  some  sort  with  the  spectacle  of  these 
iniquities,  and  leave  sinners  to  run  on  to  their  eternal 
ruin? 

It  is  to  them,  nevertheless,  that  the  souls  of  these 
sinners  have  been  confided  by  Him  Who  died  to  save 
them.  He  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  His  prophets 
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these  terrible  words,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  and 
which  can  never  be  too  thoughtfully  considered:  San- 
guinem  illorum  de  maim  tud  requiram. 

217.  As  for  these  sinners  of  the  third  class,  a  Cure  will 
be  the  less  excusable  in  not  making  attempts  at  their  con 
version,  since,  of  all  his  parishioners,  they  are  the  easiest 
of  access,  and  frequently  of  conviction  also. 

In  this  case  advice  may  be  given  directly,  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  The  laborers  especially,  and  the 
poor,  will  receive  such  advice  not  only  without  offence, 
but  even  with  gratitude,  I  might  almost  say  with  a  degree 
of  pride.  In  fact,  they  take  it  as  a  great  honor  that  a 
Cure,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  their  superiors  in  rank, 
should  call  upon  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter 
esting  himself  in  the  salvation  of  their  soul. 

The  rich  might  suppose  that  a  priest,  a  Cure,  had 
interested  motives  for  his  visit.  At  least,  they  might 
consider  it  as  the  polite  discharge  of  the  usages  of  society. 
But  a  man  of  the  lower  class,  who  knows  that  the  priest 
has  nothing  to  expect  from  him,  and  that  he  comes  to 
see  him  in  his  poor  dwelling  without  any  other  intention 
than  to  work  for  his  salvation,  what  sentiment  can  he 
feel,  if  not  that  of  gratitude?  Ah!  be  assured,  the  pious 
pastor  who  by  the  activity  of  his  zeal  shall  prove  to  the 
poorest  of  his  parishioners  that  he  desires  their  salvation 
no  less  than  than  that  of  the  rich  will,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  be  affectionately  received. 

218.  Yet   sometimes,  though    rarely,    it    may  happen 
that  he  will  be  received  with  rudeness,  vulgarity,  and 
perhaps  with   insolence.     This  should   not  frighten  the 
zealous  priest.     Very  often  the  sinner  who  has  received 
him  thus  will,  before  long,  afford  him  great  consolation, 
if  he  responds  to  that  rudeness  by  lively  marks  of  inter 
est,  zeal,  and  devotedness. 

I  undertook,  one  day,  the  conversion  of  a  man  of  this 
class,  one  of  the  oldest  sinners  in  my  parish.  He  was 
naturally  rude  and  insolent.  His  neighbors,  who  knew 
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his  bad  character  perfectly,  pitied  me  greatly  when  they 
saw  me  enter  his  house  to  attempt  his  conversion.  In 
deed,  the  first  look  he  gave  me  was  anything  but  gracious, 
and  his  words  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  look;  but 
I  pretended  not  to  perceive  it,  and  after  many  circum 
locutions,  and  details  foreign  to  my  principal  business,  I 
slipped  in  a  few  words  of  religion  ;  proceeding,  little 
by  little,  I  pronounced  the  great  word  Confession.  At 
this  word  his  brow  lowered,  his  eye  kindled  with  in 
dignation,  and  he  cried,  "You!  confess  me!  never,  never! 
If  I  do  confess,  it  shall  not  be  to  a  smooth  chin  like  you. 
Never,  never!"  The  never  of  this  old  sinner  did  not  form 
so  long  a  never  as  he  thought;  for,  twenty-four  hours 
after  this  visit,  the  "smooth  chin"  confessed  him. 

219.  There  is  another  excellent  way  of  working  effica 
ciously  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  of  this  class;  it  con 
sists  in  rendering  them  some  service  to  which  they  attach 
great  importance.  A  rather  large  alms,  if  it  is  a  poor 
person  that  we  wish  to  convert,  or  a  loan  to  one  who 
is  in  a  temporary  embarrassment,  or  some  service  which 
procures  an  agreeable  surprise,  never  fails  to  excite 
at  the. bottom  of  the  heart  of  the  receiver  a  strong  senti 
ment  of  gratitude;  and  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  grati 
tude,  it  is  easily  open  to  conviction. 

We  knew  a  sinner  who  had  not  approached  the  sacra 
ments  for  a  long  time,  and  who  had  not  even  assisted  at 
the  Sunday  Mass.  A  zealous  priest  undertook  his  con 
version,  and  obtained  it  without  having  said  a  single 
word  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  rendered  several 
eminent  services  to  this  sinner,  and  the  latter  did  not 
think  he  could  thank  this  good  priest  more  than  by  pro 
curing  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  come  back  to 
God  with  his  whole  heart. 

If  already,  as  we  have  said,  people  of  the  lower  class 
feel  themselves  honored  by  the  mere  visit  of  their  pastor, 
and  the  especial  interest  which  he  displays  in  coming  ex 
pressly  to  find  them  at  their  own  homes,  in  order  to  save 
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their  souls;  if  this  simple  step  inspires  them  with  so  much 
gratitude,  how  much  more  keen  would  be  this  feeling 
when  this  same  pastor  renders  them  an  important  service 
which  they  were  very  far  from  expecting. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  way  is  apt  to  make  hypocrites, 
and  that  many,  in  order  to  please  their  benefactor,  or  to 
obtain  new  services  at  another  time,  would  pretend  to  be 
converted  without  being  really  so.  Without  doubt,  this 
may  happen;  for,  alas!  what  does  not  the  wickedness  of 
the  human  heart  abuse?  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that, 
should  the  sinners  of  whom  we  have  spoken  have  hypo 
critical  intentions  at  the  time  they  have  formed  the  reso 
lution  to  confess,  a  zealous  priest,  aided  by  grace,  may 
easily  perfect  the  dispositions  of  these  penitents  by  touch 
ing  exhortations  on  the  terrible  truths  of  religion,  and  on 
such  other  points  as  he  shall  judge  most  likely  to  effect  a 
radical  and  complete  conversion. 

220.  This  is  what  we  would  say  particularly  in  refer 
ence  to  sinners  of  the  third  class.  As  to  the  manner  of 
treating  them,  of  discoursing  on  matters  of  religion,  and 
of  bringing  them  to  the  final  step  of  confession,  we 
must  go  back  to  what  we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the 
preceding  class. 

We  would  only  add,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  a  gen 
eral  observation  which  concerns  the  three  classes,  and 
which  deserves  to  be  taken  into  grave  consideration. 

We  must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  attempting  a  con 
version  by  the  various  methods  indicated  above,  when 
we  are  not  alone  with  the  sinner  whose  conversion  we 
desire.  If  he  is  in  company,  even  with  his  nearest  rela 
tions,  he  will  not  be  so  favorably  situated  as  if  he  were 
alone  with  us.  Human  respect  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  salvation;  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
we  may  well  fear  its  malicious  influence.  It  costs  a  sin 
ner  something  to  see  all  his  objections  refuted;  it  costs 
him  something  to  admit  that  they  are  worthless,  and  the 
arguments  of  his  adversary  irresistible;  above  all,  it  costs 
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him  something  to  promise  that,  on  such  a  day  and  hour, 
he  will  be  on  his  knees  at  the  tribunal  of  penance;  and 
this  before  people  who  know  that  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
he  has  not  taken  this  step,  and  that  he  has,  perhaps,  ridi 
culed  those  who  have  done  so. 

Besides,  the  priest  himself  would  be  more  at  his  ease 
when  alone  with  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to  convert. 
Experience  proves  that,  in  this  tete-a-tcte  we  can  be  more 
pressing,  more  touching,  more  convincing,  than  when  we 
discourse  before  persons  who  are  strangers  to  the  subject. 
Especially  when  we  speak  the  language  of  the  heart,  it 
is  certain  that  if  we  are  alone  with  one  whom  we  wish  to 
win  to  God,  effusions  of  zeal  and  outpourings  of  love  fall 
from  our  lips  which  would  not  have  found  utterance  if 
others  had  been  present. 

221.  After  having  read  this  long  chapter,  you  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  in  some  parishes  there  are  so  many  sinners 
to  be  converted,  that  you  feel  discouraged  at  the  mere 
thought  of  putting  in  practice  the  means  we  have  recom 
mended  for  bringing  them  back  to  God.  We  hope  that 
none  of  our  readers  will  yield  to  this  temptation  of  dis 
couragement.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  such  parishes 
we  should  never  succeed  in  converting  all  the  sinners 
they  contain;  but  is  this,  then,  a  reason  for  not  attempting 
a  single  conversion,  and  for  leaving  all  to  rush  to  their 
eternal  ruin? 

Let  us  ever  labor,  undeterred  by  the  length  of  the  task. 
Can  we  employ  our  time,  when  the  work  of  the  ministry 
leaves  any  at  our  disposal,  better  than  in  multiplying  our 
selves,  so  to  say,  by  the  activity  of  our  zeal,  in  order  to 
gain  to  Jesus  Christ  souls  that  He  would  redeem  again 
by  a  second  death,  if  it  were  necessary?  To  be  discour 
aged!  Ah,  we  should  not  be  the  children  of  the  saints,  if 
the  sight  of  a  parish  to  be  converted  shook  our  courage 
and  chilled  the  ardor  of  our  zeal. 

When,  in  1541,  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  not  yet  thirty-six 
years  old,  embarked  at  Lisbon  to  conquer  India,  did  dis- 
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couragement  ever  make  him  retreat  a  single  step  at  the 
sight  of  this  gigantic  enterprise?  Far  from  it;  on  the 
contrary,  the  sight  of  the  immense  work  which  lay  be 
fore  him  redoubled  the  fervor  of  his  love,  and  the  impetu 
osity  of  his  zeal.  During  the  voyage  the  ardent  desire 
which  he  had  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  dear  Indians,  out 
stripped,  with  a  holy  impatience,  the  distance  which  he 
was  clearing,  and,  far  from  blunting  its  point,  gave  wings 
to  his  courage.  And  then,  what  fruits!  what  a  harvest! 
what  a  conquest!  In  ten  years  and  a  half  this  indefa 
tigable  apostle,  this  second  Paul,  planted  the  faith  in 
fifty-two  kingdoms,  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
three  thousand  leagues  of  country,  baptized  with  his  own 
hand  nearly  a  million  infidels,  and  breathed  his  last  at 
the  age  of  forty-six  years,  upon  a  rock  in  the  island  of 
Sancian,  his  eyes  turned  towards  China,  the  conversion  of 
which  he  is  ready  to  undertake,  if  God  will  but  give  him 
a  few  more  years  of  existence. 

And  we!  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  Xavier!  called 
like  him  to  the  glorious  honor  of  saving  souls,  should  we 
feel  our  courage  failing  us  at  the  sight  of  one  ordinary, 
parish,  because  it  contains  too  many  sinners  for  us  to  an 
ticipate  their  subjection?  Ah!  if  such  are  our  senti 
ments,  let  us  humble  ourselves  at  the  thought  of  our 
cowardice,  and  hasten  to  revive  a  failing  faith,  and  to 
rekindle  an  expiring  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE    PIOUS  FAITHFUL,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

THEIR    EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    CONVERSION    OF    SINNERS. 

222.  As  appendix  to  the  preceding  chapter,  we  will 
here  speak  of  one  great  means  of  procuring  the  conver 
sion  of  sinners,  a  method  which  we  have  mentioned 
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above,  and  which,  wisely  employed,  may  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

If  the  numerous  employments  of  the  sacred  ministry 
do  not  allow  us  to  seek  out  sinners  as  we  desire,  have  we 
not,  near  at  hand,  good  and  pious  believers  of  both 
sexes,  who  require  but  little  persuasion  to  induce  them 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  all-important  work  of  con 
verting  their  erring  brethren?  Here  are  ready-made 
auxiliaries,  if  only  we  would  stimulate  their  ardor  a  little, 
and  train  them  in  the  practice  of  this  holy  exercise. 
With  the  help  of  God,  we  purpose  to  do  so  in  this 
chapter. 

223.  We  have  a  profound  conviction  that  ecclesiastics 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  Cures,  Curates,  and 
the  priests  charged  with  the  ministry  of  confession,  do 
not  profit  sufficiently  by  the  assistance  which  they  might 
derive  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  from  the  co-operation 
of  the  pious  faithful,  with  whom  they  are  so  often  con 
nected. 

Indeed,  with  a  little  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  very  few  priests  who  devote  themselves  con 
stantly,  and  at  every  opportunity,  to  transforming  each 
pious  believer  into  an  apostle.  Under  certain  especial 
circumstances,  so  visibly  ordered  by  Divine  Providence 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  them,  they  will 
advise  the  employment  of  this  means;  but  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  as  a  system  followed  by  conver 
sion,  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  opportunities  to  present 
themselves  in  order  to  put  it  in  practice,  to  prepare  and 
create  them,  not  only  to-clay  or  to-morrow,  but  forever, 
and  always,  without  any  abatement  of  zeal;  this  is  what 
would  be  seen  on  all  sides,  if  the  fire  of  zeal  animated 
the  souls  of  the  priests;  but  this  is  what  is  seen  scarcely 
anywhere,  because,  unhappily,  every  sinner  is  abandoned 
to  himself,  and  can  with  truth  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
the  paralytic  in  the  Gospel,  as  he  sat  by  the  pool,  "  I 
have  no  man:"  "  Hominem  non  habeo." 
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And  yet,  what  is  more  easy  than  the  employment  of 
the  means  we  propose?  Every  day  we  are  in  communi 
cation  with  many  pious  souls,  who  are  scattered  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  and  who  desire  nothing  better  rhan 
to  second  our  zealous  efforts,  if  we  would  but  suggest 
the  idea  to  them.  Ah!  we  should  be  wise  enough,  with 
out  instigation,  to  apply  to  these  or  other  persons,  and 
to  implore  their  assistance,  if  we  knew  that  they  would 
procure  us  even  a  small  temporal  advantage,  to  which  we 
attached  any  value! 

And  when,  by  a  single  word  of  exhortation,  we  could 
set  these  people  to  work,  and  employ  them  in  snatching 
thousands  of  sinners  from  hell,  not  only  do  we  refrain 
from  giving  that  exhortation,  but  the  simple  thought  of 
doing  so  never  even  presents  itself  to  our  minds. 

224.  In  short,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  various  cir 
cumstances  under  which  we  might  propose  to  pious 
souls  the  exercise  of  zeal  here  recommended,  it  would 
soon  appear  that  we  only  too  justly  merit  the  reproach  of 
coldness  and  insensibility  with  which  we  have  been 
assailed. 

It  is  from  the  pulpit  especially  that  we  may  suggest 
and  strongly  advise  the  employment  of  this  means. 
There  we  have  for  auditors  a  multitude  of  pious  souls, 
who  welcome  with  holy  eagerness  the  words  which  fall 
from  our  lips.  Animated  by  a  lively  faith,  they  believe 
that,  in  listening  to  the  words  of  the  priest,  they  hear 
the  voice  of  God  Himself,  in  Whose  place  he  stands. 
His  counsels  are  to  them  as  commands.  Were  he  to  bid 
them  with  a  saintly  energy  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  that  very  day  they  would  devote 
themselves  to  it. 

But  are  there  many  preachers  to  be  found  who  use 
this  exhortation  to  the  faithful  ?  The  missionaries, 
doubtless,  are  not  wanting  in  this,  as  we  are  well  aware, 
and  we  also  know  what  abundant  fruits  this  exhortation 
produces  in  those  places  wher-e  their  divine  ministry  is 
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exercised.  Ah!  when  they  appeal  to  all  the  holy  souls 
in  the  place;  when  they  charge  them,  in  a  manner,  with 
the  salvation  of  their  relations,  friends,  and  neighbors, 
and  of  all  those  sinners  with  whom  they  have  any  influ 
ence;  when  they  place  before  their  eyes  the  immense 
service  they  will  render  to  those  poor  misguided  ones,  in 
reconciling  them  to  God  and  their  own  conscience,  how 
fair  a  spectacle  is  offered  to  heaven  and  earth  in  the  ar 
dent  zeal  of  those  new  apostles,  who  depart  hither  and 
thither  to  preach  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  while  the 
missionaries  thunder  in  the  church! 

We  once  knew  a  very  rich  lady,  in  feeble  and  shat 
tered  health,  who,  during  the  whole  period  of  a  mission, 
the  expenses  of  which  she  herself  defrayed,  made  her 
way  into  every  corner  of  the  vast  parish  in  which  she 
lived,  obtained  information  concerning  the  various  ham 
lets  where  she  might  find  any  sinners  to  convert;  and, 
undaunted  by  wind,  rain,  or  the  frightful  roads  she 
traversed,  eagerly  hastened  to  the  conquest  of  souls,  and 
placed  each  day  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  some 
new  fruit  of  her  heroic  zeal. 

Yes,  all  this  is  accomplished  by  missions;  but  is  any 
thing  like  it  to  be  seen  in  the  pastoral  ministry?  Do 
preachers  in  general  speak  of  this  exercise  of  zeal?  Do 
they  return  to  the  charge  incessantly  to  inculcate  its 
practice  upon  their  pious  auditors?  Do  they  preach 
the  value  of  example  in  this  important  subject,  and  do 
they  generally  possess  the  reputation  of  fervent  and 
zealous  priests? 

God  grant  they  may  be  able  to  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  these  various  questions!  Alas!  how  many  sermons 
are  vague,  cold,  and  empty,  teaching  nothing  to  the  peo 
ple,  and  sending  them  away  as  they  came!  How  many 
sermons  consequently,  usurping  the  place  of  solid,  affect 
ing,  pressing  and  practical  instructions,  such  as  tend  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  just! 
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• 

225.  Another  opportunity  is  afforded  at  the  tribunal 
of  penance  of  urging  this  exercise  of  zeal.     There  we 
are    in  direct  and   intimate    communication   with  pious 
souls.     Many  among  them   come   to  confession  once  a 
week.     What  is  said  to  them  at  these  frequent  confes 
sions?     Very  little:    some  insignificant  words  to  which 
we  ourselves  attach  no  great  importance;  or  at  best  a 
vague  and  indefinite  exhortation,  which  would  apply  to 
all  the  world,  and  which  not  only  fails  to  correct,  but 
does  not  even  attack  any  single  fault  in  particular. 

Ah!  if  after  giving  to  these  pious  penitents  advice 
suitable,  well  defined,  and  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  each,  we  were  to  impose  as  pen 
ance,  in  place  of  those  general  prayers  which  are  nearly 
always  said  without  attention  or  profit,  that  they  should 
make  two  or  three  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  some 
whom  they  know  to  be  sinners,  the  result  of  their  en 
deavors  to  be  communicated  at  their  next  confession;  if 
we  would  propose  this  exercise  to  them  as  one  great 
means  of  atoning  for  their  own  sins;  if,  in  short,  we  were 
to  teach  them  the  way  of  employing  successfully  this 
powerful  instrument  of  salvation,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  glory  of  God  would  be  abundantly  procured,  that 
conversions  would  be  more  frequent,  and  that  these 
pious  souls  would  lay  up  for  themselves  an  ample  har 
vest  of  grace  and  good  works? 

226.  Again,   we   are    brought    in    contact   with    these 
pious  souls  whenever  we  are   obliged  to  receive,  or  to 
visit,  them  for  any  particular  purpose,  whether  to  per 
form    some    charitable    duty,   or   for  any   other  reason. 
Generally,  it  is  in  the  society  of  the  good  that  priests  are 
thrown.     Nothing  then  could  be  more  easy,  if  they  were 
animated  with  true  zeal,  than  to  communicate  to  these 
pious  souls  the  divine  fire  with  which  they  themselves 
are   warmed.     This   would    naturally   and    instinctively 
happen    if  the   habitual   occupation    of   our  hearts  and 
minds  were  the  search  for  instruments  in  the  salvation 
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of  souls.  If  it  were  our  fixed  desire,  our  only  thought, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  our  actions  and  endeavors, 
it  is  certain  that  we  should  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
the  best  means  of  realizing  our  pious  designs. 

How  is  it  that  from  morning  till  night  the  merchant  is 
on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  selling  his  goods? 
Because  his  one  ruling,  fixed,  and  only  thought  is  to 
enrich  himself  by  his  business.  Why  does  the  laborer 
rise  before  the  sun,  and  expose  himself  all  day  to  its 
burning  rays,  without  murmur  or  complaint  at  his  hard 
toil?  Because  the  desire  of  obtaining  an  abundant  har 
vest  is  so  strong  and  ardent  in  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
that  he  spares  no  pains  to  realize  it.  How  is  it  that  the 
gambler,  when  playing,  forgets  almost  his  own  exist 
ence?  Why  is  all  his  intellect  absorbed  in  unceasing 
meditation  upon  the  means  of  triumphing  over  his  ad 
versary,  and  of  making  him  fall  into  the  snares  which  he 
has  laid  ?  Because  the  passion  of  gambling  holds  sove 
reign  rule  over  his  heart,  and  he  lives,  so  to  speak,  only 
to  gratify  it. 

Ah!  if  we,  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  the  passion, 
the  holy  passion  of  zeal  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  how  many 
instruments  of  conversion  we  should  employ  every  in 
stant  to  satisfy  it!  What  care  we  should  take  to  kindle 
in  the  souls  of  others  that  sacred  fire  which  our  Divine 
Saviour  came  to  bring  upon  earth,  and  which  He  wills 
us  to  fan  without  ceasing,  in  order  to  perpetuate  and  in 
crease  its  intensity:  Et  quid  volo  nisi  ut  accendatur!  What 
will  I,  but  that  it  be  already  kindled! 

What  help  might  be  derived  from  those  pious  souls, 
to  whom  we  might  so  easily  suggest  the  means  of  con 
verting  the  many  sinners  into  whose  society  they  are  so 
often  thrown! 

Instead  of  this,  what  passes  in  our  intercourse  with 
them?  It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  long  conversa 
tions  frequently  consist  only  of  an  exchange  of  puerile 
and  frivolous  tales.  We  mutually  communicate  the  lit- 
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tie  news  of  the  neighborhood;  we  let  fall  certain  sar 
casms,  more  or  less  sharp,  upon  this  or  that  individual; 
we  indulge  in  pleasantries  and  jests,  hardly  compatible 
with  priestly  gravity;  in  short,  we  pass  an  hour,  perhaps 
two  hours,  in  listening  or  giving  utterance  to  a  thousand 
foolish  nothings,  without  reproaching  ourselves  with 
wasting  that  precious  time  which  might  be  so  advan 
tageously  employed  in  works  of  zeal.  This  is  all  simple 
enough;  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh;  and  those  who  have  a  taste  for  dissipation, 
pleasure,  and  frivolity,  care  to  speak  only  of  folly  and 
trifles. 

If  occasionally  a  serious  conversation  is  commenced, 
it  mostly  consists  of  long  lamentations  and  piteous  jere 
miads  which  some  good  creature  comes  to  tell  her  con 
fessor,  and  which  he  already  knows  so  well,  as  she  says 
nothing  else  in  confession;  for  instance,  that  she  is  over 
whelmed  with  distractions,  that  she  cannot  pray  to  God, 
and  that  she  knows  not  how  to  act  in  order  to  escape 
from  that  spiritual  dryness  which  causes  her  so  much 
sorrow,  etc.,  etc.  Such  are  the  useless  complaints;  such 
the  means,  or  rather  the  pious  pretexts  which  she  em 
ploys  to  procure  the  satisfaction  of  passing  an  hour  or 
two  in  speaking  of  herself  to  her  director. 

Train  this  pious  woman  in  the  habit  of  prayer  and 
particular  examen;  give  her  a  few  good  lessons  of  hu 
mility,  charity,  mortification,  and  recollection,  and  after 
that  proceed  to  works  of  zeal;  ask  her,  with  what  sin 
ners,  more  or  less  hardened,  she  is  connected  ?  Explain 
to  her  the  means  she  should  take  to  convert  them,  and 
stimulate  her  zeal  earnestly  to  induce  her  to  undertake 
their  conversion. 

227.  But  all  this  demands  explanations  rather  more 
detailed,  and  these  should  be  given  in  so  many  words. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  allowed  that  not  all  pious 
souls,  or  those  reputed  such,  are  by  any  means  equally 
qualified  for  the  successful  employment  of  the  method 
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of  conversion  which  we  propose.  Though  we  ought  to 
recommend  generally  to  all  those  persons  who  make  a 
special  profession  of  devotion  to  labor  actively  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that 
we  must  cultivate  with  particular  care,  and  employ  in 
preference,  those  souls  who  unite  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  required  for  this  valuable  ministry. 

Good  will,  howeve.r  lively  and  ardent,  does  not  always 
suffice  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  work  of  zeal;  and 
sometimes  this  ardor,  this  eagerness,  instead  of  attract 
ing  the  sinner,  only  annoys  him,  and  drives  him  farther 
away  than  before. 

228.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  for  the  successful  em 
ployment  of  the  pious  faithful  in  the  conversion  of  sin 
ners,  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  this  most  im 
portant  work.  The  zealous  priest,  especially  the  pastor, 
should  seize  all  possible  opportunities  of  exhorting 
pious  souls  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  their  brethren. 

In  the  pulpit,  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  in  private 
conversations,  he  ought  to  propose  to  them  with  energy, 
and  in  accents  of  true  zeal,  the  strongest  reasons  which 
he  can  find  for  exciting  their  ardor.*  He  will  say  to 
them,  for  example,  that  the  conversion  of  a  single  soul 
is  the  most  important  work  we  can  undertake;  that 
Jesus  Christ,  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  did  not  draw 
back  before  any  humiliation,  any  sacrifice,  any  suffering  ; 
and  that  He,  Who  so  well  knew  the  value  of  all  things, 
did  not  think  it  beneath  His  Supreme  Majesty  to  shed 
His  divine  blood  in  torrents  for  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
He  will  tell  them  that  perhaps,  and  even  probably,  in 
the  purposes  of  God,  the  salvation  of  many  souls  is  at 
tached  to  the  efforts  which  they  may  make  for  their  con 
version,  to  the  good  examples  and  pious  counsels  which 
they  may  employ  for  leading  them  to  the  practice  of  vir- 

*  What  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  may  well  serve  for  a 
plan  of  instruction  in  this  important  matter. 
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tue.  He  will  add,  that,  in  laboring  to  save  their  brothers 
they  have  a  well-founded  hope  of  saving  themselves,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  Holy  Word,  that,  "  He  which  converteth 
the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  shall  besides  hide  a  multitude  of  his  own  sins."  He 
will  show  them  all  that  is  noble,  and  grand,  and,  we  may 
say,  divine,  in  saving  from  eternal  death  the  souls  whom 
God  hath  redeemed  with  His  own  blood.  He  will  tell 
them  that,  to  think  only  of  themselves  is  in  devotion,  as 
in  everything  else,  pure  selfishness;  and  that  the  most  cul 
pable  selfishness  is  that  which  prevents  us  from  rendering 
our  neighbor  an  immense  service,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  eternal.  He  will  try  to  impress  upon  them 
how  shameful  and  humiliating  it  would  be,  if  the  devil 
were  more  earnest  in  destroying  than  we  in  saving  souls. 
Lastly,  he  will  propose  to  them  as  examples  those  so 
many  apostolic  men,  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in 
the  most  terrible  toil  and  hardship,  and  who  have  joyfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  their  brethren. 

Having  kindled  their  zeal  by  these  considerations,  he 
will  point  out  to  them  the  best  methods  of  rendering 
their  ministry  fruitful.  Let  us  explain  these  various 
methods. 

229.  One  fundamental  point,  upon  which  we  cannot 
insist  too  strongly,  is  to  convince  those  kind  souls  whom 
we  wish  to  employ  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  that 
they  ought  to  apply  themselves  constantly  to  set  an 
example  of  solid,  amiable,  and  edifying  piety,  such  as 
even  the  most  hardened  sinners  cannot  avoid  praising. 
This  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  line  of  conduct  will  be  of  service  equally 
to  the  sinners,  who  will  thus  be  the  more  easily  con 
vinced,  and  to  the  pious  souls,  who  will  be  the  better 
qualified  to  convince  them. 

What  influence,  for  example,  can  a  wife  exercise  over 
her  husband,  who  is  at  church  when  she  ought  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  her  family,  and  whose  household  is  all  in 
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disorder  when  she  is  absent?  How  will  she  inspire  him 
with  the  love  of  religion,  if,  whenever  she  is  preparing 
for  the  sacraments,  he  never  fails  to  guess  it  from  her 
gloomy,  sad,  silent,  and  reserved  behavior?  What  effect 
will  be  produced  by  her  exhortations  to  virtue,  if,  not 
withstanding  her  devotions  and  observances,  she  shows 
herself,  on  the  slightest  contradiction,  quick,  touchy,  im 
patient,  difficult  to  please,  full  of  whims,  and  wanting  in 
solid  and  practical  virtues?  What  we  say  of  the  wife 
with  regard  to  her  husband,  may  be  said  equally  of  the 
sister  with  regard  to  her  brothers,  of  the  servant  with 
her  master,  and,  to  speak  generally,  of  all  who  make  a 
profession  of  their  religion,  with  regard  to  those  sinners 
whose  society  they  frequent,  and  whose  conversion  they 
would  undertake. 

230.  To  transform  religious  people  into  good  instru 
ments  of  conversion,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  advice 
appropriate  to  their  social  position,  and  the  peculiar  cir 
cumstances  of  the  life  of  each. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  young  man  of  the  truest  piety; 
he  despises  the  opinion  of  men;  he  is  regular  in  his  at 
tendance  at  church,  and  at  the  sacraments:  he  proves 
by  the  humility  of  his  deportment  that  his  heart  is  with 
God;  he  is,  in  his  own  family  and  among  his  fellow- 
students,  an  angel  of  peace,  of  gentleness,  and  edifica 
tion.  The  Cure  of  this  excellent  young  man,  if  he  has 
the  zeal  of  a  good  pastor,  does  not  fail  to  regard  him  as 
a  coadjutor  sent  by  Divine  mercy;  and  it  will  be  with 
real  happiness  that  he  will  give  him  the  advice  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  succeed  in  the  apostolic  work  which  he 
confides  to  him. 

He  will,  therefore,  speak  with  him  in  private  on  the 
subject.  In  this  conversation  they  will  consider  toge 
ther  upon  what  sinners  of  his  acquaintance  he  can  ex 
ercise  a  salutary  influence.  In  most  instances  he  can,  in 
his  own  family,  undertake,  with  hope  of  success,  the 
conversion  of  one  or  more  of  his  brothers,  sometimes, 
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even,  with  due  precaution,  that  of  his  father;  often,  also, 
of  some  more  distant  relations,  who  regard  him  with  a 
special  respect  and  esteem.  Once  more,  he  can  employ 
himself  with  advantage  in  the  conversion  of  some  of  his 
fellow-students,  who,  though  so  different  from  him  in 
their  conduct,  are,  on  account  of  his  amiable  qualities, 
glad  to  associate  with  him. 

When  they  have  thus  carefully  considered  on  what 
sinners  they  may  begin  their  attempt,  they  will  decide, 
still  acting  in  concert,  what  measures  offer  the  best 
prospect  of  success.  It  is  now  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
holy  priest  will  ably  assist  the  young  apostle's  inexperi 
ence.  His  counsels  will  be  appropriate  to  the  disposi 
tions  of  mind,  heart,  character,  in  a  word,  to  the  par 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  sinners  who  are  to  be  con 
verted.  He  will  explain  to  this  good  young  man  what 
he  must  do,  and  what  he  must  avoid,  in  ordrer  to  ensure 
full  success  in  his  undertaking,  and  will  give  him  all 
the  necessary  instructions;  at  the  same  time  binding 
him  to  fertilize,  by  prayer  and  the  sacraments,  the  seeds 
of  salvation  which  he  desires  to  sow  in  the  souls  of  sin 
ners. 

Oh!  how  would  this  holy  apostleship  be  blessed  by 
God,  if  it  were  exercised  by  his  ministers  with  true  zeal, 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  His  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls! 

231.  Women,  under  very  many  circumstances,  may  be 
made  excellent  instruments  of  conversion.  How  many 
do  we  see  united  to  men  of  no  religion!  Many  lament 
and  deplore  it;  others  look  with  indifference  on  the  sad 
condition  of  their  husbands;  as  they  see  a  multitude  of 
men  in  the  same  case,  they  are  but  little  affected  by  a 
misfortune  so  universally  shared.  Others,  again,  make  a 
few  attempts,  and  not  succeeding  as  they  desire,  finally 
limit  themselves  to  asking  the  prayers  of  religious  friends 
in  addition  to  their  own. 

What  is  it  these  women  need  which  might  often  ob- 
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tain  the  conversion  of  their  husbands?  They  need  a 
zealous  director,  one  who  would  stimulate  their  ardor, 
and  who  would  at  every  meeting  remind  them  that  they 
ought  constantly  and  specially  to  labor  for  the  conver 
sion  of  him  whom  heaven  has  given  them  for  a  husband. 

But,  alas!  how  many  directors  confess  the  wife  for 
months  and  years,  without  saying  one  word  to  her  of 
the  conversion  of  her  husband!  And  yet,  if  there  be  in 
the  world  one  person  capable  of  prevailing  on  a  sinner 
for  his  conversion,  it  is  surely  that  one  whom  God  has 
given  him  for  a  companion.  When  husband  and  wife 
are  united  by  a  close  affection;  more  especially  when 
the  husband  entertains  for  his  wife  all  the  consideration, 
kindness,  and  tenderness  possible,  it  is  certain  that  if 
she  were  to  make  use  of  the  influence  which  she  has 
over  his  heart  she  might  end  by  making  him  a  good 
Christian. 

These  seem  to  us  the  principal  instructions  necessary 
for  the  wife.  After  her  zeal  has  been  quickened  by  the 
general  considerations  which  we  have  already  proposed, 
she  must  be  encouraged  to  redouble  her  watch  over  her 
self,  that  she  may  avoid  every  word  and  action,  however 
trifling,  which  might  displease  her  husband.  Not  only 
must  she  be  careful  not  to  cross  him,  but  she  must  study 
to  render  herself  agreeable  to  him  in  all  things,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  consistently  with  her  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God. 

In  this  manner  she  will  daily  gain  more  and  more  of 
his  love;  and  this  increase  of  affection  cannot  fail  to  give 
her  increased  influence  and  ascendancy.  She  must  also 
be  told  that  she  ought  to  take  advantage  of  every  cir 
cumstance  favorable  to  the  conversion  of  her  husband; 
for  example,  if  she  sees  him  sad  and  depressed,  in  con 
sequence  of  any  reverse  or  misfortune;  if  she  sees  him 
painfully  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  friend;  if  he  manifests, 
by  chance  words  which  escape  him,  any  religious  feel 
ing;  if  he  suffers  from  illness;  if  he  has  been  struck  by  a 
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sermon.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  a 
woman,  earnestly  encouraged  by  her  Cure,  or  her  direc 
tor,  may  obtain  the  conversion  which  is  the  object  of  her 
wishes. 

Still  it  is  well  to  recommend  her  not  to  persist,  when 
the  first  opening  is  received  with  evident  impatience;  she 
would  fatigue  and  annoy,  but  she  would  not  convert. 
She  must  therefore  change  the  subject,  and  wait  till  he 
is  more  favorably  disposed  to  hear  her.  One  good 
recommendation  to  give  a  wife  is,  that  when  her  hus 
band  shall  ask  her  some  favor  which  he  very  much  de 
sires,  begging  her,  for  example,  to  accompany  him  on  a 
journey,  or  to  some  innocent  party  of  pleasure,  or  to 
grant  some  other  favor,  she  should  tell  him,  with  all 
sweetness  and  affection,  that  she  will  do  so  willingly, 
provided  that  he  will  promise  to  attend  to  religion. 

We  should  never  finish,  if  we  were  to  indicate  all  the 
means  which  zeal  suggests  for  these  opportunities.  The 
essential  point  is  to  kindle  in  the  wife  an  earnest  desire 
for  her  husband's  conversion,  and  to  recommend  her  to 
win  him  by  the  charm  of  her  gentleness,  her  kind  atten 
tion,  her  amiable  piety,  and  by  exhortations  given  with 
perseverance,  but  at  the  same  time  with  tact  and  dis 
cernment. 

232.  The  wife  is  frequently  a  mother;  and  who  can  be 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  salvation  of  children  as  she 
who  gave  them  life?  But  still,  left  to  herself  what  can 
she  do?  Doubtless  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  world 
many  truly  virtuous  women,  who  comprehend  the  vast 
importance  of  a  Christian  education.  But,  alas!  how 
small  is  their  number,  especially  in  comparison  with 
those  mothers  who,  if  not  utterly  irreligious,  which  is 
rare  enough,  are  still  indifferent  and  cold. 

One  of  the  great  wounds  of  Christianity  in  these  days 
is,  on  the  one  side,  the  indifference  of  mothers  to  the 
education  of  their  children;  and  on  the  other,  the  un- 
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governed  affection  which  they  entertain  for  these  same 
children,  an  affection  which  has  perhaps  never  been  car 
ried  to  such  an  extent  as  at  present.  It  is  in  truth  a 
species  of  passionate  idolatry,  blind  and  utterly  deplor 
able.  A  mother  sees  nothing  but  her  child,  thinks  only 
of  her  child,  speaks  only  of  her  child,  and  employs  her 
self  only  with  her  child;  in  short,  I  repeat,  her  child  is 
her  idol;  and  to  this  idol  all  else  is  pitilessly  sacrificed. 

Who  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  mother  to  this  grave 
fault?  Alas!  she  is  so  little  aware  of  it,  that  perhaps 
she  does  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  the  director  of  her 
conscience.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  give 
her  that  advice  which  is.  so  necessary  for  her,  without 
waiting  for  her  to  ask  it. 

He  must  insist,  with  an  earnestness  which  will  show 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  it,  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  giving  from  the  very  first  onset  a  solidly 
Christian  education  to  her  children.  He  must  interrogate 
her  minutely  on  this  point,  in  order  to  see  if  she  fulfils 
as  she  ought  the  rigorous  obligations  imposed  upon  her; 
and  ask  her,  for  example,  if  she  permits  herself  nothing 
in  their  presence  that  is  reprehensible,  either  in  word 
or  deed;  if  she  is  careful  that  they  are  regular  in  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers;  if  she  brings  them  to 
assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  Feast  days, 
and  if  she  sees  that  their  behavior  in  church  is  pious  and 
edifying;  if  she  does  not  overlook  their  faults,  from  the 
fear  of  making  them  cross  or  ill;  if  she  strictly  forbids 
them  the  society  of  those  young  people  who  are  dissi 
pated,  and  indifferent  to  all  the  duties  of  religion:  if  she 
brings  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  sacraments;  if  she 
makes  them  observe  faithfully  the  law  of  abstinence, 
etc. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  many  mothers  there  are  who 
have  reason  to  reproach  themselves  severely  on  these 
various  points,  and  who  yet  never  mention  the  subject 
to  their  directors.  These  last,  on  their  side,  fearful,  we 
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must  say  it,  of  long  explanations,  and  willing  to  shorten 
the  confessions  as  much  as  possible,  charitably  take  for 
granted  that  all  is  right  with  their  penitents  on  this 
point,  and  abstain  from  those  inquiries  which  would 
nevertheless  in  most  instances  be  highly  beneficial. 

What  is  particularly  to  be  impressed  upon  mothers  by 
their  pastors  and  directors,  is  the  formation  of  habits  of 
piety  in  their  children  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the 
earliest  age;  for  the  time  will  arrive  when,  unhappily, 
they  will  lose  all  semblance  of  authority  over  them. 
When  a  young  man  attains  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year,  what  attention  will  he  pay  to  the  remonstrances  of 
his  mother,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  is  not 
seconded  by  the  father,  who  thinks  far  more  of  educating 
his  children  for  the  world  than  for  God  ? 

How  sad  for  a  mother  to  see  her  sons  abandon  all 
religious  duties  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  presaging,  by  this 
falling  away,  that  libertinism  and  ungodliness  which 
awaits  them  close  at  hand!  How  sad  for  this  mother  to 
see  them  escape  so  completely  from  her  authority,  that 
she  can  no  longer  employ,  to  bring  them  back  to  religion, 
aught  but  the  voice  of  supplication  and  tears! 

Pastors  and  directors,  watch!  watch!  Most  probably 
you  have,  amongst  the  souls  confided  to  you,  many  mo 
thers  in  this  sad  situation;  arm  yourselves  with  holy 
zeal,  to  save  their  children,  and  to  save  themselves. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  explanations  into 
which  we  have  been  entering,  apply  equally  to  the  mas 
ters  and  mistresses  who  have  servants  in  their  household. 
In  the  present  day,  both  penitents  and  confessors  pass 
over  this  subject  with  a  most  inexcusable  lightness. 
And  yet,  how  many  servants,  estranged  from  the  sacra 
ments,  might,  with  a  little  zeal  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  be  again  brought  into  the  way  of  salvation, 
which  they  have  so  long  abandoned! 

233.  People  of  rank,  when  they  have  piety,  may  also 
be  made,  by  the  care  and  the  advice  of  their  directors 
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and  their  Cures,  excellent  instruments  in  the  work  of 
converting  sinners  of  a  lower  class.  Their  social  posi 
tion  gives  them  considerable  influence  over  these  sinners, 
and  they  must  be  taught  how  to  employ  this  influence 
to  the  profit  of  the  souls  of  the  latter,  which  are  often  in 
a  melancholy  state  in  the  sight  of  God. 

That  a  priest  should  strive  to  convert  sinners  is  very 
natural;  he  follows  his  trade,  say  the  people;  but  when  a 
man  of  rank  turns  apostle,  and,  being  already  known  for 
his  piety,  undertakes  to  awaken  in  others  the  piety  which 
animates  himself,  this  affects,  edifies,  and  attracts. 

How  many  sinners  might  be  brought  back  to  God  by 
the  pious  faithful  of  the  higher  classes,  if  these  would 
make  the  attempt  seriously.  In  the  country,  for  exam 
ple,  what  influence  is  exercised  by  a  rich  proprietor  upon 
the  men  who  farm  his  land,  the  laborers  whom  he  em 
ploys,  and  upon  all  the  parishioners  generally,  who  love 
and  venerate  him  when  he  is  a  good  Christian,  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  is  virtuous,  charitable,  and  ever  ready  to 
render  them  a  service. 

If  a  zealous  Cure  and  a  man  of  this  class  were  to  de 
vote  their  united  energies  to  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
God  alone  knows  how  abundant  might  be  the  fruits  of 
their  zeal.  But  are  there  many  Cures  who  have  recourse 
to  the  employment  of  these  means?  They  frequently 
see  these  rich  people;  they  sit  at  their  table,  and  receive 
them  at  their  own;  they  are  their  spiritual  fathers  at  the 
tribunal  of  penance;  how  many  good  opportunities,  if 
they  would  take  advantage  of  them,  for  the  saving  of 
souls! 

234.  What  we  are  now  about  to  say  may  at  first  create 
surprise,  but  on  reflection,  the  importance  of  the  advice 
will  be  seen  by  experience.  If  the  great  can,  with  zeal, 
work  effectually  for  the  conversion  of  the  lower  classes, 
it  may  also  be  said,  that  frequently  there  are  some 
amongst  these  classes  who  may  contribute  to  the  con 
version  of  the  rich. 
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In  many  large  houses  there  are  often  to  be  found  old 
servants,  devoted  to  their  masters,  whose  esteem  and 
affection  they  have  gained  by  their  valuable  qualities. 
Take,  for  example,  an  old  nurse,  who  has  brought  up 
successively  all  the  children  of  the  house,  and  who, 
though  always  respectful  to  her  superiors,  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  frequent  observations  to  them,  which 
are  nearly  always  favorably  received.  In  the  hands,  and 
under  the  direction,  of  a  zealous  priest,  such  a  servant, 
if  she  is  possessed  of  sound  virtues  and  consistent  piety, 
if  she  is  beloved  by  her  superiors,  if  she  has  judgment, 
tact,  and  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling,  may  often,  when 
alone  with  her  master,  or  with  one  or  other  of  the  young 
men  whom  she  has  brought  up,  offer  them  such  advice, 
and  suggest  such  reflections  with  regard  to  conversion, 
as  will  produce  most  happy  effects. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  impression  sometimes  made 
on  a  great  man  by  a  few  words  of  edification,  uttered  in 
the  tones  of  piety  by  a  good  and  holy  servant.  How 
many  times  does  God  make  use  of  weak  instruments  to 
produce  great  results!  Infirma  mundi  elegit  Dem  ut  con- 
fundat  fortia.  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty. 
It  often  happens  that  while  no  one  can  utter  a  word 
upon  conversion  to  a  man  of  rank,  without  immediately 
receiving  a  hint  to  drop  the  subject;  by  a  singular  incon 
sistency,  the  same  advice  will  be  received  without  offence 
from  an  old  serving  man  or  woman,  to  whom  entire  free 
dom  of  speech  is  allowed. 

235.  Again,  it  is  in  the  lower  classes  that  we  find  good 
instruments  of  conversion,  in  times  of  serious  illness. 
Pious  servants  and  nurses  can  often,  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  effect  what  would  be  attempted  in  vain  by 
relations  and  friends,  who,  besides,  almost  always  refuse 
to  offer  the  smallest  suggestion  bearing  upon  confession 
to  the  invalid. 

If  the  priest  present  himself  before  the  way  is  prepared 
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for  him,  either  he  may  be  refused  admittance  to  the  sick 
person,  or  the  latter  may  receive  him  ungraciously,  and 
show  haughtily  that  he  is  far  from  pleased  at  their  fetch 
ing  a  priest  before  he  has  requested  them  to  do  so.  The 
best  plan,  in  general,  is  to  persuade  him  to  make  this  re 
quest  himself.  But  who  will  advise  him?  His  relations 
will  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject;  his  friends  still  less; 
and  the  physicians  are  content  to  sustain  him  with  the 
hope  which  they  themselves  no  longer  feel. 

Who,  then,  will  come  to  the  help  of  this  poor  soul  on 
the  brink  of  hell?  Who?  This  good  and  simple  woman, 
who  loves  God  with  all  her  heart;  this  pious  servant,  this 
nurse,  who  passes  the  night  with  the  invalid,  this  sister 
of  charity  who  pays  him  frequent  visits.  These  are  the 
useful  auxiliaries  of  a  pastor  on  such  delicate  and  pain 
ful  occasions. 

But  he  must  not  abandon  these  holy  souls  to  their  own 
guidance;  he  must  excite  their  ardor,  and  tell  them  the 
danger  of  the  sick  man,  danger  of  which,  perhaps,  they 
are  unaware;  and  he  must  give  them  such  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  as  he  judges  more  or  less  neces 
sary. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  counsels,  i.  Testify  towards 
the  sick  man  deep  devotion,  excessive  charity,  and  cheer 
fulness  under  every  trial.  2.  Tell  him  that  prayer  will 
be  offered  up  to  God  for  his  relief  and  recovery.  3.  Lead 
him  to  unite  in  the  prayers  thus  offered  on  his  behalf, 
and  to  commend  himself  to  Jesus  and  Mary.  4.  Beware 
of  announcing  to  him  abruptly,  and  without  preparation, 
that  he  is  in  great  danger,  and  must  make  his  confession; 
but  reach  this  point  gently  and  by  degrees,  only  striking 
the  great  blow  when  lighter  ones  are  unavailing.  5.  Try 
to  ascertain,  after  every  visit  of  the  physician,  his  opin 
ion  of  the  invalid's  state.  6.  Tell  the  latter,  with  due 
precaution,  that  those  who  are  past  human  remedy,  often 
find  themselves  comforted  when  they  turn  to  the  help  of 
religion.  7.  Tell  him  that  many  physicians  have  seen 
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their  patients  much  benefited,  after  a  confession,  for  in 
stance,  which,  having  set  their  conscience  at  rest,  has 
procured  for  them  a  spiritual  ease,  which  contributed 
powerfully  to  their  recovery.  8.  Ask  him  if  he  has  any 
repugnance  to  seeing  a  priest,  and  refute  the  objections 
which  he  makes,  in  a  gentle  and  amiable  manner.  9. 
Propose  to  him  the  priest  who  is  known  to  hold  the 
highest  place  in  his  esteem.  10.  Picture  to  him  the  hap 
piness  he  will  experience  when  he  shall  be  at  peace 
with  God  and  with  himself,  n.  Tell  him  that  perhaps 
God  has  only  sent  this  illness  upon  him  to  awaken  him 
to  thought;  and  that  if  he  profits  by  it  for  his  conversion, 
God  may  cure  him  and  prolong  his  days,  that  he  may 
set  before  the  world  an  example  of  Christian  life.  12. 
These  counsels  are  not  to  be  given  all  at  once,  in  a  teas 
ing  and  obtrusive  manner;  but  dropped  from  time  to 
time,  and  almost  in  the  order  we  have  placed  them,  the 
speaker  insisting  upon  them  more  or  less,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  favorably  received;  forbearing  when  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  re 
turning  quietly  to  the  charge  when  the  opportunity  seems 
more  favorable. 

Such  are  the  principal  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
persons  of  whom  we  speak.  Further,  we  think  it  right 
to  recommend  to  ecclesiastics,  and  more  especially  to 
Cures,  not  to  defer  giving  their  advice  till  the  time  of 
sickness.  Very  often  at  that  time  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
those  who  attend  the  sick,  or  if  they  are  seen,  it  is  only 
as  they  are  hurrying  past,  so  great  is  the  need  of  their 
service. 

We  wish  that  the  Cure  should  be  acquainted  with 
those  of  his  parishioners  who,  from  profession  or  devo 
tion,  kind-heartedness  and  charity,  are  accustomed  to 
attend  on  the  sick;  and  that  in  his  conversations  with 
them,  he  should  stimulate  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  and  give  them  the  directions  we  have  enumer 
ated,  or  others  which  he  shall  judge  to  be  suitable,  form- 
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ing,  in  some  sort,  their  education  on  this  point.  This 
would  certainly  produce  good  effects,  and  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  many  souls. 

236.  When  we  employ  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  any 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  sustaining  a  discussion  on 
religious  subjects,  persons,  for  example,  of  the  lower 
class,  or  young  men  and  women,  they  should  be  instructed 
not  to  argue  with  their  superiors  in  knowledge,  least  of 
all,  with  unbelievers,  who  have  read  books  antagonistic 
to  the  faith,  and  who  think  their  objections  unanswer 
able.  How  these  unbelievers  triumph  when  they  have 
silenced  some  poor  creature,  who  has  never  before  heard 
of  the  impieties  to  which  they  give  utterance!  They  may 
be  seen  thereupon  puffed  up  with  satisfaction,  hugging 
their  unbelief  all  the  more  closely,  as  if  the  ignorance  of 
their  adversary  gave  a  sterling  value  to  their  pitiable 
arguments. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  good  souls  who  have  not  studied  religious  ques 
tions  deeply  should  abstain  from  discussing  subjects  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  They  ought  at  once  to  say 
openly,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  argue;  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  it;  and  besides,  that  their  faith  already 
renders  them  so  happy,  that  they  will  not,  by  useless 
discussions,  expose  it  to  the  danger  of  the  lightest  cloud. 
But  they  should  also  add,  that  with  those  who  are  really 
anxious  to  be  enlightened,  and  to  understand  all  the  ar 
guments  in  favor  of,  and  objections  against  so  important 
a  matter,  such  or  such  an  able  ecclesiastic  desires  noth 
ing  better  than  to  enter  the  lists,  and  that  they  will  en 
gage  themselves  to  procure  an  interview  if  the  others 
will  consent  to  it. 

If  this  proposal  is  not  accepted,  at  least  the  promise 
may  be  exacted  from  them,  of  reading  those  books  which 
refute  their  boasted  unanswerable  objections.  If  this 
second  means  is  also  rejected,  then  we  must  try  to  learn 
what  are  the  principal  objections  made  by  these  unbe- 
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lievers,  and  next  make  the  refutation  of  these  objections 
clearly  comprehended  by  the  persons  employed  by  us  to 
convert  the  objectors.  Above  all,  they  should  be  recom 
mended  to  remind  these  sceptics,  that  if  they  were  as 
convinced  as  they  seem  to  be,  of  the  power  of  their  argu 
ments,  they  would  not  refuse  a  discussion  with  an  edu 
cated  man,  or  the  perusal  of  the  book  which  he  offers  to 
lend  them. 

There  are  also  certain  general  arguments  with  which 
our  pious  friends  ought  to  be  acquainted,  in  order  that, 
without  entering  into  any  regular  discussion,  they  may, 
nevertheless,  set  them  before  the  irreligious  of  their  ac 
quaintance. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  well  to  tell  them  that  relig 
ion  has  always  been  attacked  by  unbelievers,  and  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  destroy  it,  during  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years;  that  unbelievers  have  nearly 
always  passions  and  vices  which  induce  them  to  regard 
the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  as  false,  whilst  virtuous  men 
believe,  without  difficulty,  all  the  truths  of  the  faith; 
that  he  who  is  determined  to  believe,  sacrifices  his  most 
cherished  passions,  and  he  who  is  determined  not  to  be 
lieve,  puts  no  constraint  upon  these  same  passions,  which 
ought  to  convince  us  that  the  truth  is  much  more  on  the 
side  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter;  that  we  can  never 
be  perfectly  certain  that  religion  is  false;  and  that  if 
there  be  a  doubt,  we  must,  in  so  important  an  affair,  take 
the  safest  side;  that  the  true  believer,  after  all,  risks  no 
thing  in  the  next  life  in  believing  as  he  does,  while  the 
unbeliever  exposes  himself,  if  he  is  mistaken,  to  eternal 
punishment;  and  lastly,  that  nearly  all  unbelievers  aban 
don  their  unbelief  as  soon  as  they  feel  themselves  seri 
ously  ill,  which  proves  that  their  unbelief  is  much  more 
apparent  than  real. 

These,  and  other  similar  arguments,  to  which  nothing 
substantial  can  be  opposed,  will  suffice  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  unbelievers;  and  every  zealous  Priest,  every  Cure 
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especially,  should  teach  them  to  the  pious  believers  when 
in  communication  with  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
employ  them  as  opportunity  offers,  when  contending 
with  those  adversaries  with  whom  he  cannot  contend 
himself. 

237.  We  may  see  by  the  various  preceding  details,  how 
frequent  are  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  zeal. 
A  holy  priest,  animated  by  the  lively  desire  of  saving 
souls,  finds  every  instant  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
pious  ardor  which  consumes  him. 

Does  he  enter  a  house?  He  immediately  asks  himself 
how  he  can  benefit  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  will  meet; 
what  advice  he  may  give,  what  virtues  he  may  recom 
mend,  what  seeds  of  holiness  he  may  disseminate?  Does 
he  visit  the  sick?  He  prays  to  God,  on  the  road,  to  bless 
his  words;  he  thinks  beforehand  of  the  exhortations  he 
will  give;  he  prepares  himself,  by  pious  reflections,  to 
speak  with  that  prevailing  grace  which  is  as  the  seal  of 
sanctitjr;  he  meditates  whether,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  this  illness,  it  may  not  be  in  his  power  to  say  a  few 
words  of  conversion  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sick. 

Does  he  meet  any  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  parish 
ioners,  or  others,  on  the  roadside,  for  instance,  in  the 
fields  or  elsewhere  ?  He  finds  immediately,  and  without 
effort  or  study,  some  edifying  words,  some  good  advice, 
some  mild  and  paternal  exhortation,  which  is  sure  to 
leave  a  salutary  impression. 

Does  he  enter  the  church?  He  remembers  that  he  will 
be  beneath  the  eye  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  faithful;  that  consequently  he  must  set  the  exam 
ple  of  modesty,  recollection,  and  fervent  devotion,  which 
will  be  a  sermon,  silent,  it  is  true,  but  most  eloquent  in 
its  way. 

Is  he  present  at  a  meal  ?  There  also  his  zeal  knows 
how  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  evil  and  doing  good; 
he  adroitly  turns  the  conversation  when  it  threatens  to 
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wound  some  virtue;  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  relate 
some  edifying  story;  he  sets  the  example  of  modesty  in 
his  demeanor,  gentleness  and  charity  in  his  words,  and 
moderation  in  the  use  of  food. 

Does  he  set  himself  to  work?  He  prays  God  to  bless 
it,  and  implores  the  necessary  light  to  learn  what  form 
of  study  will  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  When  he  knows  it,  he 
applies  himself  with  a  holy  ardor,  rejoicing  to  think  that, 
even  in  the  silence  of  his  study,  he  is  occupied  with  the 
salvation  of  sinners. 

In  short,  under  all  circumstances,  the  zealous  priest 
shows  himself  the  worthy  co-operator  with  Jesus  Christ, 
the  successor  in  his  work,  and  the  faithful  executor  of 
His  divine  will.  Oh!  my  God!  what  wondrous  and 
what  speedy  reform  would  be  seen  in  Thy  Holy  Church, 
if  all  Thy  ministers  were  animated  with  such  zeal! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    POOR. 

238.  WHEN  we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  advice 
which  might  be  given  with  advantage  to  the  lower  classes, 
we  incidentally  mentioned  the  poor;  but  there  still  re 
mains  much  for  us  to  say  on  so  important  a  branch  of 
the  pastoral  ministry;  and  to  this  we  will  devote  this 
chapter. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  make  an  observation,  which 
must  have  often  struck  us,  if  we  have  reflected  upon  it 
ever  so  little.  Nothing  more  surely  conciliates  the 
esteem,  attachment,  and  veneration  of  the  people  to  the 
Priest,  than  the  readiness  with  which  he  sets  himself  to 
relieve  the  poor.  When  a  Cure  loves  his  poor,  when  he 
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pleads  their  cause  on  every  occasion,  when  he  imposes 
on  himself  privations  and  sacrifices,  in  order  to  assist 
them;  when  he  makes  and  sets  on  foot  collections  for 
the  poor  in  every  quarter;  when  he  has  merited  the  glori 
ous  title  of  Father  of  the.  poor,  we  cannot  imagine  how 
greatly  his  ministry  is  blessed. 

Notwithstanding,  has  the  Cure,  who  does  all  that  we 
have  said,  fulfilled  his  duty  towards  the  poor  of  his  par 
ish?  Has  he,  at  least,  fulfilled  the  most  important  of  his 
obligations?  Alas!  he  may,  perhaps,  think  so;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  if  he  does  no  more,  how  far  is  he  from 
procuring  for  his  poor  the  succor  of  which  they  have 
need.  What  matters  it,  for  their  eternal  life,  that  he 
gives  them  the  necessary  bread  for  the  body,  if  he  does 
not  give  to  the  soul  the  spiritual  sustenance,  without 
which  it  is  dead  ?  What  matters  it,  that  he  clothes  their 
bodies  with  garments,  if  he  leaves  their  souls  destitute 
of  virtues,  and  covered  with  the  rags  of  sin  ?  What  mat 
ters  it  that  he  distributes  among  them  fuel,  to  warm  their 
freezing  limbs,  if  he  does  nothing  to  prevent  their  souls 
from  falling  into  eternal  fires? 

We  have  already  said,  and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat 
it,  that  the  spiritual  care  of  the  lower  classes  is,  in  some 
degree,  neglected  in  the  pastoral  ministry.  However, 
we  ought,  in  justice,  to  add,  that  it  is  in  the  provinces 
that  this  neglect  is  found;  for  in  Paris,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  that  great  city,  spiritual  almsgiving  pre 
cedes  corporal  almsgiving;  and  innumerable  works, 
having  for  their  aim  the  procuring  these  double  alms  for 
the  poor,  are  sustained  every  day  by  the  inexhaustible 
zeal  and  compassionate  charity  of  the  pastors  of  souls, 
and  a  multitude  of  pious  faithful.  But  in  the  country, 
we  repeat,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  spiritual 
care  of  the  poorer  classes  is  really  neglected  there,  and 
neglected  even  by  a  clergy  blameless  in  other  respects, 
who,  probably,  have  need  only  of  a  ray  of  light  to  follow 
with  ardor  the  good  example  set  by  Paris. 
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We  shudder  over  the  perversity  of  the  poorer  class,  its 
corruption,  its  profound  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion;  and,  forgetting  that  we  are  the  pastors 
of  these  poor  sheep,  we  act  as  if,  in  their  case,  it  were 
the  body  only  which  needed  relief.  When  we  have  pro 
vided  them  with  this  relief,  when  we  can  sit  down  in  our 
parsonage  and  say,  "  There  are  poor,  many  poor,  in  my 
parish;  but,  thank  God,  they  are  well  cared  for,  none  are 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,"  is  it  not  true  that  we 
often  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  fulfilled  all  our 
pastoral  duties  towards  them? 

But  ask  certain  Cures,  who  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  poor  being  so  well  cared  for,  what  they  have 
donefcr  their  souls  during  the  past  year.  Perhaps,  alas! 
they  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  they  have 
not  made  any  special  effort  for  the  souls  of  their  poor, 
but  that  they  have  not  even  seriously  thought  of  doing 
so.  This  self-deception  is  all  the  more  unaccountable, 
since  the  Cures  of  whom  we  speak  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  great  spiritual  destitution  of  their  poor. 

Indeed,  what  is  more  common  than  to  hear  priests 
speaking  in  this  style:  "The  poor  are  addicted  to  every 
kind  of  vice;  they  are  idle,  intemperate  when  they  have 
the  chance,  improvident,  licentious,  profane,  etc.  They 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  religion;  they  are  never  to  be 
seen  at  church,  much  less  at  the  Holy  Table.  It  is  ter 
rible." 

But  if  the  irregularities  of  your  poor  are  so  consider 
able,  if  their  eternal  salvation  is  so  seriously  endangered, 
how  is  it  that  you,  their  pastor,  you  who  will  have  to 
answer  for  their  souls  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge, 
can  remain  satisfied,  like  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty 
perfectly,  with  having  provided  the  material  help  which 
is  needed  for  their  bodily  existence? 

Is  it  faith  that  you  lack?  No;  for  it  is  faith  which 
wrings  from  you  these  deep  lamentations  over  the  conduct 
of  your  poor.  Is  it  influence  and  authority  over  those 
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unhappy  beings?  You  have  already  all  the  influence  you 
can  desire;  you  are  far  above  them  in  the  social  scale; 
you  are  their  pastor;  you  are  every  day,  and,  in  some 
sense,  every  moment,  their  benefactor;  you  are  their 
nursing-father;  they  know  that,  as  well  through  your 
personal  efforts  as  through  your  influence  with  the  rich, 
you  provide  them  with  the  bread  they  eat  and  the  clothes 
they  wear.  Is  it  the  fear  of  accosting  them,  of  convers 
ing  with  them  on  the  great  work  of  their  salvation,  that 
holds  you  back?  That  you  should  feel  such  reserve  with 
one  of  the  upper  classes,  is  easy  to  imagine,  but  who  is 
more  easy  of  access  than  a  poor  man,  especially  to  his 
Cure?  Is  it  the  idea  that  all  advances  would  be  useless 
which  prevents  your  attempting  them?  But  possibly 
you  have  not  yet  made  any  at  all,  at  least,  not  any  with 
real  earnestness  and  ardent  charity,  and,  consequently, 
you  cannot  tell  whether  such  advances  would  be  useless. 
And,  after  all,  even  should  they  be  unsuccessful,  you 
would  at  least  have  fulfilled  your  duty  as  a  pastor,  since 
it  is  the  effort  and  not  the  success  that  God  requires  of 
you. 

239.  We  will  not  carry  our  inquiries  under  this  head 
further.  We  will  only  add,  that  a  very  careful  watch 
must  be  kept  over  the  whole  of  our  conduct,  and  our  re 
lations  with  the  various  classes  of  society,  that  we  may 
never  merit  the  humiliating  reproach  which  the  poor 
sometimes  cast  upon  the  clergy,  that  they  labor  earnestly 
for  the  salvation  of  the  rich,  and  coldly  for  that  of  the 
poor. 

If  what  this  class  of  the  community  say  be  true,  we 
keep  all  our  earnestness,  our  politeness,  our  kind  atten 
tions,  our  special  tokens  of  personal  interest  for  the  rich, 
while  we  have  only  indifference,  unkindness,  roughness, 
and  coldness  for  the  poor. 

They  say,  further,  although  of  this  they  can  know 
nothing,  that  in  the  confessional  we  have  plenty  of  zeal, 
soft  and  gracious  words,  long  and  urgent  exhortations, 
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and  even  broad  and  accommodating  decisions,  for  peni 
tents  of  the  higher  class;  while  we  have  only  cold  words, 
severe  reproaches,  short  and  hurried  exhortations,  and 
rigorous  decisions,  for  penitents  of  the  lower  class. 

Doubtless  such  charges  are  unfounded,  and  proceed 
only  from  the  malicious  jealousy  of  those  who  cast  them 
upon  us.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  serious  and 
humiliating  to  the  priesthood,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard  lest  they  find  a  justification  in  our  con 
duct. 

Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  esteem  and  honor  pover 
ty;  adopting  on  this  point  the  noble  sentiments  of  the 
great  Bossuet,  who  chose  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
sermons,  ''''The  eminent  dignity  of  the  poor  in  the  Church;' 
a  sermon  in  which  he  gives  utterance  to  these  beautiful 
words:  "Let  no  one  henceforward  despise  poverty;  true, 
it  was  once  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but  when  the  King 
of  Glory  espoused  it,  He  ennobled  it,  and  He  grants  to 
the  poor  all  the  privileges  of  His  kingdom."  Let  us 
think  over  these  eminently  Christian  words  at  the  foot 
of  our  Crucifix,  or,  better  still,  at  the  foot  of  the  Divine 
Tabernacle,  where  He  reposes  who  has  spoken  so  many 
denunciations  against  the  rich,  and  so  many  benedictions 
upon  the  poor;  who  so  entirely  took  upon  Himself  the 
state  of  poverty  which  He  eulogized,  that  He  chose  to  be 
poor  in  His  birth,  as  St.  Bernard  says,  Pauper  in  nativi- 
tate;  poorer  still  in  His  life,  pauperior  in  vitd;  and  poorest 
of  all  in  His  death,  pauperrimus  in  morte. 

A  zealous  missioner,  who  was  for  several  years  our 
colleague,  used  to  say  with  a  charming  simplicity,  "  Oh, 
how  much  rather  would  I  see  honest  peasants  or  poor 
persons  at  my  confessional  than  high-born  ladies!  It 
seems  as  though  the  absolution  clung  to  their  coarse 
clothing;  while  one  might  almost  fancy  that  it  ran  off  a 
silk  dress."  May  he  rest  in  peace,  the  worthy  Priest, 
who  uttered  these  words!  His  memory  is  blessed  in  the 
vast  diocese  which  he  made  fruitful  by  his  labors,  and  we 
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cannot  without  emotion  remember  that  we  received  his 
last  breath.     May  he  have  many  imitators! 

240.  In  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said,  some  readers 
will,  perhaps,  urge,  they  make  no  unusual  effort,  it  is 
true,  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
do  quite  as  much  for  this  class  as  for  any  other.  The 
church,  they  will  tell  us,  is  open  to  them  as  to  every 
one;  the  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  if  they  choose  to 
come  and  hear  it,  is  addressed  just  as  much  to  them  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  faithful;  the  confessional  is  not  closed 
against  them;  they  are  not  denied  access  to  the  Holy 
Table;  in  short,  if  they  are  anxious  to  save  themselves, 
nothing  prevents  their  doing  so,  and  their  spiritual 
fathers  are  ready  to  receive  them  whenever  they  choose 
to  come  to  their  arms. 

Could  the  man  who  speaks  thus  (and  let  us  own  that 
this  language  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  conduct  of 
more  than  one  pastor),  could  such  a  man  say  with  Him 
Whose  minister  he  is:  Ego  sum  pastor  bonus?  Could  he 
dare  to  add:  Bonus  pastor  animam  suam  dat  pro  ovibus 
suis?  Would  he  not  fear  to  find  his  own  condemnation  in 
those  other  words:  Mercenarius,  et  qui  non  est  pastor,  cujus 
non  sunt  oves  proprice  vidit  lupum  venientem  ?  What  is  the 
wolf  that  devours  souls,  but  sin,  with  which  the  souls  of 
the  poor  especially  are  so  much  infected  ?  Et  dimittit 
oves.  Dimittit.  Just  so;  he  does  not  hinder  them  from 
coming  to  the  fold  ;  but  he  suffers  them  to  go  astray 
and  lose  themselves,  without  running  after  them  to  save 
them.  Dimittit  oves.  Et  lupus  rapit  et  disper git  oves.  Mer- 
cenarius  autem  fugit:  fugit;  yes;  he  is  to  be  found  every 
where,  except  where  there  are  any  of  his  sheep  in  danger. 
There  are  holiday  excursions,  parties  of  pleasure,  enter 
tainments,  card-playing,  light  reading,  etc. ,/?/£•//.  And 
why  does  he  fly?  Quia  mercenarius  est,  et  non  pertinet  ad 
eum  de  ovibus.  Fearful  words!  words  which  we  do  not 
pronounce  without  trembling  at  the  thought  that  we, 
too,  ourselves  have  been  pastors. 
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How  different  are  the  expressions  above  to  those  of 
Jesus,  the  model  of  pastors!  Ego  sum  pastor  bonus,  et 
cognosce  meas  et  cognostunt  me  me& .  .  Animam  meam  pono  pro 
ovibus  meis.  Et  alias  oves  habeo  quce  non  sunt  ex  hoc  ovili; 
et  illas  oportet  me  adducere,  et  vocem  meam  audient,  et  fiet 
unum  ovile  et  units  pastor.  Let  us  weigh  carefully  these 
divine  and  wonderful  words;  let  us  dwell  specially  upon 
these:  illas  oportet  me  adducere.  I  must  bring  my  sheep 
to  the  fold.  Does  that  mean  that  I  am  to  wait  for  them? 
So  much  the  worse  for  them  if  they  refuse  to  come.  It 
is  for  you  to  answer,  Priests  and  pastors:  Advos,  o  sacer- 
dotes! 

When  Jesus,  in  another  passage  of  His  Holy  Gospel, 
represents  Himself  once  more  as  a  Shepherd,  having  a 
hundred  sheep' under  His  care,  ninety  and  nine  of  them 
being  safe,  and  one  single  sheep  going  astray,  does  He 
show  us  this  Shepherd  sitting  at  ease  within  the  fold, 
ready  to  receive  the  wandering  sheep  whenever  it  may 
please  to  return  to  Him,  but  refusing  to  go  after  it  to 
rescue  it?  Oh!  no!  Listen:  Quis  ex  vobis  homo,  qui habet 
centum  oves,  et  si pcrdiderit  unam  ex  illis;  one  out  of  a  hun 
dred,  unam  ex  illis;  it  does  not  signify  which,  young  or 
old,  fat  or  lean,  all  are  equally  dear  to  Him;  all  demand 
his  anxious  zeal:  Nonne  dimittit  nonaginta  novem  in  de- 
serto  et  VADIT  AD  ILLAM  qua  perierat.  You  see,  vadit  ad 
illam;  it  is  not  the  sheep  which  returns  of  its  own  accord 
to  the  Shepherd;  it  is  the  Shepherd  who  runs  after  the 
sheep.  Donee  inveniat  earn.  Here  is  another  lesson;  it  is 
not  one  step  only  that  He  takes,  one  means  of  salvation 
only  which  He  employs.  No;  if  the  first  step  be  not 
enough,  He  takes  another,  then  another,  and  another, 
and  so  on  continually,  without  ever  giving  up  the  at 
tempt:  Donee  inveniat  earn.  Et  cum  invenerit  earn  im- 
ponit  in  humeros  suos  gaudens;  et  veniens  domum  convocat 
amicos  ct  vicinos  dicens  illis:  Congratulamini  mihi  quia  invent 
ovem  qua.  perierat.  And  fearing  lest  the  sense  of  this 
ineffable  parable  should  not  be  understood  by  every  one, 
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the  Saviour  Jesus  adds  these  words,  which  ought  to 
speak  so  forcibly  to  the  heart  of  every  Priest.  Dico 
vobis,  quod  ita  gaudium  erit  in  ccelo  super  uno  peccatore  pxni- 
tentiam  agente,  qu&m  super  nonaginta  novem  justis  qui  non 
indigent  poenitentid. 

With  these  divine  instructions  before  us,  what  be 
comes  of  the  strange  excuse  made  above?  "  I  make  no 
especial  effort,  it  is  true,  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor, 
but  I  do  quite  as  much  for  that  class  as  I  do  for  the 
others."  God  grant  that  you  may  not  receive  as  an  an 
swer  hereafter  that  you  have  done  too  little  for  all!  But 
above  all,  what  is  the  force  of  those  words,  which  seem 
to  drop  so  heavily  from  frozen  lips!  "  If  our  poor  wish 
to  be  saved,  nothing  prevents  them;  their  pastor  is 
ready  to  receive  them,  whenever  they  choose  to  come  to 
his  arms." 

Let  us  recapitulate  with  exactness  the  various  con 
siderations  which  oblige  the  shepherds  of  souls  to  labor 
particularly  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  of  the  poorer 
class.  We  might  say  to  these  pastors,  you  ought  to  have 
a  peculiar  zeal  for  the  poor:  i.  Because  they  are  in  an 
especial  manner  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
most  exact  copies  of  that  Divine  Original.  2.  Because 
they  are,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters,  deprived  of 
all  assistance.  3.  Because  you  have  great  influence  over 
them.  4.  Because  you  have  not  only  influence  over 
them,  but  a  very  widely-extended  authority,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  daily  kindnesses  they  receive  from  you, 
kindnesses  of  which  they  know  you  can  deprive  them, 
if  they  behave  ill.  5.  Because  you  can  talk  to  them  with 
the  greatest  ease,  without  beating  about  the  bush,  or 
using  any  sort  of  reserve.  6.  Because,  perhaps,  having 
never  seen  their  pastor  take  a  single  step  for  their  con 
version,  they  will  be  struck  with  your  earnestness,  and 
will  receive  your  advice  with  gratitude.  7.  Because  if 
you  do  not  go  to  them,  they  will  never  come  to  you,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  parsonage,  nor  even  the  church,  in 
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the  rags  which  they  wear,  and  for  that  reason  having 
no  intercourse  with  their  Cure,  except  during  the  short 
time  they  stand  waiting  at  his  door  for  alms.  Such  are 
the  motives  which,  in  addition  to  the  general  reasons  set 
forth  above,  make  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  have  re 
course,  for  the  salvation  of  these  poor  creatures,  to  the 
means  we  now  point  out. 

241.  Your  first  task,  when  you  would  undertake  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  poorer  class,  should  be  to 
make  a  general  visit  to  all  the  poor  of  your  parish.  Do 
not  say  that  you  know  them  well  enough,  and  that  this 
visit  will  be  useless.  You  are  mistaken;  on  the  con 
trary,  such  a  visit  will  have  many  beneficial  results,  and 
will  bring  to  your  knowledge  many  facts  of  which  you 
would  otherwise  remain  entirely  ignorant. 

Accompanied  by  some  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  poor,  and  the  places  where  they  dwell,  a  zealous 
Cure  should  himself  make  a  general  inspection  of  all  his 
poor.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  give  such  an  inspection 
the  appearance  of  prying;  his  aim  will  rather  be  to  show 
that  his  visit  is  one  of  good-will,  zeal,  and  interest.  He 
will  be  kind,  courteous,  tender,  and  fatherly;  he  will 
make  various  inquiries,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself 
with  their  most  pressing  needs.  He  will  observe  the 
poor  furniture  of  their  dwellings.  He  will  ascertain  if 
there  are  beds  enough  to  enable  the  whole  family  to  sleep 
with  proper  regard  to  decency,  without  that  intermin 
gling  of  the  sexes,  which  is  so  dangerous  and  so  common. 
He  will  ask  the  number  and  the  ages  of  the  children, 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  actually  do.  He  will 
learn  whether  the  parents  work,  and  what  is  the  average 
amount  of  their  earnings.  He  will  also  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  they  receive  any  private  assistance. 

Then  will  follow  questions  about  religious  matters:  Do 
you  say  your  prayers?  Do  you  go  to  church  on  Sundays? 
We  scarcely  ever  see  you  there;  to  which  mass  do  you 
go,  then?  Are  you  regular  at  the  sacraments?  Who  is 
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your  confessor?  Do  you  send  your  children  regularly  to 
the  catechism?  Do  you  give  them  good  advice  and  good 
example?  Do  you  strictly  forbid  their  associating  with 
bad  companions?  You  will  not  fail  to  put  in  your  ob 
servations  and  suggestions  on  these  various  points,  add 
ing  even  firm  remonstrances,  if  necessary,  yet  always  let 
ting  it  be  seen  that  under  this  firmness  there  lies  a  vast 
depth  of  gentleness  and  charity. 

As  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  after  the  visit  you 
will  soon  forget  all  you  have  ascertained,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  a  note-book,  and  to  write  down  at  each  house  a 
sort  of  brief  yet  exact  statement  of  all  the  information 
obtained.  This  done,  you  should  close  the  visit  by  a 
short  exhortation  in  words  of  as  much  earnestness  as 
possible,  and,  what  we  always  like,  you  may  say  before 
leaving:  "  My  dear  friends,  I  do  not  attach  any  very 
great  importance  to  my  blessing,  but  nevertheless  the 
blessing  of  the  pastor  can  but  bring  good  to  his  flock. 
Kneel  down,  my  children,  and  your  father  will  bless 
you." 

Now,  will  any  one  still  say  that  such  a  visit  paid  at 
every  poor  person's  house,  in  this  spirit  of  gentleness, 
zeal,  and  compassionate  charity,  will  be  without  effect? 
Believe  it  who  will;  for  ourselves  we  are  profoundly  con 
vinced  of  the  contrary. 

242.  It  is  certain  that,  in  towns  especially,  the  poor 
who  proclaim  themselves  such,  and  who,  to  support  their 
character,  never  appear  publicly  except  in  rags,  scarcely 
ever  attend  the  public  service  of  their  parish  church; 
and  this  is  a  great  evil. 

In  fact,  hearing  only  low  masses  all  the  year  round, 
and  often  attending  none  at  all,  they  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  hearing  the  word  of  God;  and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  read,  and  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
sermons  by  religious  books,  we  may  judge  of  their  ig 
norance  in  religious  matters,  especially  as  they  were  so 
irregular  in  attending  the  catechetical  instructions  in 
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their  childhood,  forced  as  they  were  to  go  out  begging 
whenever  their  parents  imposed  this  hard  task  upon 
them.  Such  an  alienation  from  the  church  and  its  public 
services  is  most  detrimental  to  the  salvation  of  the  poor, 
and  every  zealous  Cure  should  do  his  utmost  to  remedy 
this  serious  evil. 

With  this  view  he  should  use  every  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  rich  some  clothing,  of  coarse  material  certainly, 
but  yet  neat  and  decent,  for  Sundays  and  festivals;  for 
their  wretched  tatters  are  always  pleaded  as  their  excuse, 
when  they  are  reproached  with  never  assisting  at  the 
solemnities  of  the  Church.  We  must  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  rich  on  this  point,  and  convince  them  that  this 
kind  of  charity  is  as  perfect  as  any,  since  it  is  at  once 
corporal  and  spiritual.  When,  by  these  means,  the  poor 
are  provided  with  decent  clothing,  the  Cure  must  per 
sonally,  or  through  others,  take  measures  to  prevent 
their  selling  the  clothes  or  wearing  them  on  week  days. 

Another  means  of  promoting  the  attendance  of  the 
poor  at  divine  worship  is  to  assign  them  a  particular 
place  in  the  church,  reserved  for  them  alone.  By  their 
account,  if  they  do  not  come  to  our  services,  it  is  because 
they  do  not  know  where  to  sit,  not  having  the  means  of 
paying  for  chairs,  and  every  seat  being  already  occupied 
by  those  who  do  pay.  To  remove  this  objection,  the 
Cure  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  vestry, 
and  use  all  his  influence,  that  a  certain  number  of  short 
benches,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  poor  in  the  parish, 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them.  It  is  truj  that 
this  involves  a  pecuniary  sacrifice;  (for  we  need  hardly 
say  these  seats  must  be  free;)  but  this  sacrifice  is  abso 
lutely  necessary.  The  church  is  for  all  the  faithful,  rich 
and  poor;  and  these  last  would  be  virtually  excluded,  if 
compelled  to  pay  for  their  seats. 

There  is  in  many  churches  an  intolerable  abuse  in  this 
respect.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  expenses  of  the  ser 
vice  are  enormous,  the  poor  are  fleeced  unmercifully; 
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whereas  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  display  a  pomp, 
running  sometimes  almost  into  profanity,  which  is  ex 
ceedingly  costly,  and  which  prevents  the  poor  from  en 
joying  the  spiritual  advantages  to  which  they  have  a 
right. 

When  the  Cure  has  obtained  a  particular  place  for  the 
poor,  he  should  inform  them  of  it  immediately,  and  en 
join  them  to  attend  regularly  on  Sundays  and  festivals; 
whether  they  do  or  not  may  be  easily  ascertained,  since 
they  will  no  longer  be  scattered  all  over  the  church,  but 
collected  together  in  one  place.  The  better  to  induce 
them  to  attend  the  public  services,  he  must  not  fail  to 
tell  them  that  the  rich  will  be  edified  by  their  diligent 
attendance,  and  much  more  anxious  to  help  them,  know 
ing  their  alms  are  bestowed  upon  the  deserving  poor. 

243.  If  what  we  have  suggested  be  carried  out,  it  will, 
without  doubt,  be  in  itself  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor. 

Nevertheless,  a  zealous  Cure  will  not  stop  here.  Gen 
eral  instruction  given  to  the  parishioners  under  the  form 
of  elaborate  discourses,  or  more  familiar  sermons,  is  un 
doubtedly  very  good  and  very  useful  to  those  who  hear 
them;  but  how  many  things  there  are,  especially  appli 
cable  to  the  poor,  which  are  not  said  in  these  sermons, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  hear!  These  things,  we  know,  could  not  be  said 
to  the  poor  in  the  presence  of  those  who  assist  them. 

In  fact,  if  the  vices  of  the  poor  were  exposed  before 
the  latter,  in  their  dark  reality,  it  is  evident  that  the  zeal 
of  the  rich  would  grow  cold,  and  their  charity,  already 
languishing,  would  become  feebler  and  colder  still. 

These  considerations  induced  a  Cure  of  our  acquaint 
ance  to  adopt  the  following  course  in  a  town  where  such 
a  demonstration  of  zeal  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
practice.  His  superiors  having  confided  to  him  the  care 
of  a  parish  crowded  with  poor,  he  determined  to  assem 
ble  them  in  the  church  some  day  when  there  was  no 
public  service.  He  called  them  together,  and  appointed 
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the  day  and  hour  of  assembling.  He  had  prepared  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  their  reception,  and  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  he  sent  the  other  parishioners 
out,  and  the  doors  remained  shut  throughout  the  ser 
vice.  To  make  sure  that  all  should  attend,  he  had  given 
notice,  in  summoning  them,  that  before  they  left,  there 
would  be  a  distribution  of  alms;  so  that  the  meeting  was 
at  the  fullest. 

Great  was  the  curiosity,  for  our  Cure  had  not  told 
them  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  vested  for  the  celebration  of 
mass,  and  then  announced  that  he  would  offer  the  august 
Sacrifice  in  their  behalf,  and  would  afterwards  preach 
them  a  sermon.  He  urged  upon  them  quiet  and  earnest 
attention,  lively  devotion,  and  thorough  desire  to  profit 
by  the  grace  they  might  receive.  His  recommendation 
produced  all  the  effect  he  expected.  The  behavior  of 
his  congregation  was  perfect,  and  he  reckoned  this  day 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

In  his  address  he  began  by  informing  them  why  he 
had  assembled  them,  and  why  he  had  separated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  faithful.  His  reasons  for  this  being 
entirely  for  their  good,  were  fully  appreciated,  and  the 
way  thus  prepared,  he  enumerated,  one  by  one,  all  the 
charges  usually  brought  against  them;  he  showed  them 
that  these  charges  were  generally  well  founded,  and  that 
all  their  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  required  a  change 
of  conduct.  Next,  he  reminded  them,  as  incentives  for 
such  a  change,  of  the  great  truths  of  religion;  strongly 
insisting  on  this  point,  that  it  was  really  the  height  of 
folly  for  those  who  were  already  so  miserable  in  this 
world,  to  draw  down  upon  themselves  misery  still  more 
terrible  in  the  next. 

This  meeting  produced  the  happiest  results,  and  the 
Cure  was  intending  to  renew  it  periodically;  but  being 
called  by  his  superiors  to  other  duties,  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  carry  out  his  project. 
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Reverend  brethren,  if  God  inspires  you  with  the  wish 
to  attempt  for  yourselves  this  experiment  of  zeal,  nolite 
obdurare  corda  vestra;  and  be  very  sure  that  you  will  thus 
bring  down  upon  your  ministry  floods  of  blessings,  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  Divine  Saviour  regards  as  done  to 
Himself,  whatever  we  do  unto  the  least  of  His  children: 
quamdiu  fecistis  uni  ex  minimi's  meis  mi  hi  fecistis.* 

244.  Will  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  go  a  few  steps 
further?  Well;  why  not?  Oh!  when  we  are  pleading 
the  cause  of  Christ's  poor,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  fettered  by  a  foolish  timidity 

If  there  is  in  the  Church  of  God  an  assured  means  of 
salvation,  a  powerful  lever,  irresistible  for  raising  up  the 
most  heavily  burdened  souls,  it  is  certainly  either  a  great 
mission,  or,  at  least,  a  short  mission,  such  as  is  known  by 
the  name  of  retreat.  Those  only  who  have  made  one, 
can  tell  the  immense  benefit  resulting  from  it.  Be  as 
sured  that  those  who  decry  these  eminently  apostolic 
works,  are  no  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  when  he  declaims,  expatiates,  and  pro 
nounces  upon  colors,  of  which  he  cannot  form  the  slight 
est  possible  notion  in  his  own  mind. 

We  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  more  useful  than 
preaching  a  retreat;  this  is  done  everywhere  for  the  dif 
ferent  classes  of  society:  in  the  cathedral  towns,  for 
priests;  in  the  greater  and  lesser  seminaries;  in  religious 
communities;  in  boarding-schools,  for  both  sexes;  in 
houses  of  retreat  for  men;  in  houses  of  retreat  for 


*  This  was  written  before  I  had  the  great  happiness  of  learning 
that  there  existed  in  Paris  an  admirable  institution,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  (Ettvre  de  la  Ste.  Famille,"  which  is  wonderfully  efficient 
among  the  poor,  and  which  provides  for  this  class  of  persons  the 
advantage  of  such  periodical  meetings  as  these  we  have  just  described. 

I  recommend  my  pious  readers  to  procure  for  themselves  a  little 
book,  in  which  there  is  an  account  of  the  good  works  of  every  kind 
which  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  and  which  produce  such  noble 
results  of  zeal  and  charity. 
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women;  in  hospitals;  in  ordinary  churches  for  the  faith 
ful  at  large;  in  the  prisons  even,  where,  for  some  years 
past,  zealous  priests  have  been  journeying  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  criminals; 
everywhere,  we  repeat  it,  and  to  every  class  of  society, 
spirituals  retreats  are  given,  and  they  produce  marvellous 
fruits. 

Why  then  should  the  poor,  who,  perhaps,  need  them 
more  than  any  others,  be  the  only  class  deprived  of  this 
benefit?  The  thing  is  certainly  possible,  and  we  guar 
antee  its  success.  Early  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  latish 
hour  in  the  evening,  we  would  assemble  them  by  them 
selves  in  the  church.  By  this  arrangement  their  work 
would  not  be  interrupted. 

Further,  it  would  be  well,  some  time  before  this  re 
treat,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  rich,  in  order  to  be  able 
every  day,  or  at  least  two  or  three  times,  during  the 
retreat,  to  divide  a  small  sum  among  the  poor. 

It  would  be  useful  to  call  in  one  or  more  missioners 
for  this  good  work;  but  if  this  were  impossible,  the  re 
treat  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Cure  himself,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  his  brethren  in  preaching  and  confes 
sion. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  detailed  and 
thoroughly  appropriate  instructions  which  might  be 
given  to  the  poor  during  such  a  week?  It  is  hardly  pos 
sible  to  imagine  what  conversions  might  be  wrought, 
and  what  comfort  a  pastor  would  derive,  even  from 
those  who  now  occasion  him  only  weariness  and  anxiety! 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
devout  laity  in  aid  of  the  poor,  who,  instead  of  vices, 
would  henceforth  manifest  in  their  conduct  only  edifying 
virtues!  Then  it  is  we  might  enjoy  the  pleasing  reflec 
tion  that  we  have  faithfully  fulfilled  our  duty  as  pastors, 
and  could  appear  with  well-grounded  confidence  before 
the  tribunal  of  our  Sovereign  Judge. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE   SICK. 

245.  WE  have  very  often  remarked  that  the  zeal  of  a 
pastor  in  visiting  the  sick  infallibly  conciliates  for  him 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  flock.  When  he  flies 
to  them  at  the  least  signal,  when  he  accosts  them  with 
those  marks  of  devotedness  and  compassionate  charity 
with  which  a  lively  faith  always  inspires  the  soul  of  a 
holy  priest,  they  admire  his  fervor,  magnify  his  zeal, 
and  rejoice  to  have  him  for  a  pastor.  And  let  it  be  re 
marked,  that  it  is  not  only  the  sick  who  admire  such 
conduct;  it  is  also  their  relations  and  friends,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  witness  it. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  acquire  a  good  reputation 
in  this  respect  in  the  parish.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to 
give  out,  at  all  times  and  places,  but  more  especially  in 
the  pulpit,  that  we  are  both  by  night  and  by  day  at  the 
disposal  of  our  flock;  that  those  who  are  sick  must  never 
wait  until  their  illness  becomes  serious  to  inform  their 
pastor  of  it;  for  that  we  would  rather  make  ten  useless 
journeys  than  omit  one  which  might  be  necessary;  that 
nothing  could  give  us  more  pain  than  to  think  that  our 
parishioners  were  unduly  anxious  lest  they  should,  un 
der  such  circumstances,  seem  to  be  importunate. 

Another  mode  of  acquiring  this  valuable  reputation  is 
never  to  utter  a  murmur,  and  to  appear  composed  and 
cheerful  whenever  called  to  sick  persons,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  our  visit  is  a  burdensome 
task.  There  are  priests  to  be  found  who  are  not  very 
edifying  in  this  respect.  When  they  are  summoned  to 
receive  a  sick  man's  confession,  instead  of  setting  off 
immediately,  they  delay  their  departure,  asking  question 
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after  question,  to  ascertain  if  the  sickness  be  as  serious 
as  it  is  represented;  they  say  reproachfully,  that  the 
priest  is  almost  always  sent  for  when  there  is  really 
little  the  matter  with  the  invalid,  and  that  the  other 
occupations  of  the  ministry  are  thereby  interfered  with, 
etc.  They  desire  to  know  exactly  what  the  doctor 
thinks  of  the  patient;  and  sometimes,  upon  the  imper 
fect  explanations  elicited,  they  undertake  to  prove  that 
the  illness  is  by  no  means  of  a  serious  character. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this?  People  in  the  parish, 
seeing  that  they  are  always  badly  received  at  the  par 
sonage  when  they  go  to  ask  for  spiritual  aid  for  the 
sick,  determine  not  to  go  until  the  latest  possible  mo 
ment,  and,  alas!  sometimes  too  late  for  the  eternal  sal 
vation  of  the  soul.  Hence  arises  serious  discontent,  re 
proaches,  and  murmurs,  against  the  negligence  of  the 
pastor,  who  often  on  his  part  pays  dearly  in  the  depth 
of  his  conscience  for  the  deplorable  idleness  which  has 
caused  him  to  commit  faults,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  so  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 

246.  That  which  should  endear  this  exercise  of  zeal  to 
us  is  the  consideration  of  its  high  importance.  To  pro 
cure  etsrnal  salvation  for  the  poor  and  dying,  or  to  ex 
pose  them  by  his  negligence  to  the  danger  of  eternal 
damnation,  such  is  the  alternative  which  should  always 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  a  priest  when  he  is  called  to  a 
sick  person.  If  our  holy  ministry  is  under  all  circum 
stances  supremely  useful  to  souls,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  this  case  it  is  almost  always  not  only  useful,  but  ab 
solutely  necessary  for  reconciling  sinners  in  a  state  of 
reprobation  to  God,  who,  seldom  possessing  true  con 
trition,  cannot  expect  salvation  but  through  the  chari 
table  intervention  of  their  pastor,  and  the  sacraments 
which  he  administers  to  them. 

How  consoling  it  is  to  a  good  Priest  to  pay  assiduous 
attention  to  a  sick  person,  and  to  perceive  that  he  re 
sponds  to  the  zeal  of  his  pastor  by  the  expression  of  a 
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lively  gratitude,  and,  what  is  still  better,  by  the  abun 
dant  tears  which  he  sheds  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
sins  he  has  just  confessed!  What  joy  for  the  friends 
and  relatives,  in  the  midst  of  the  grief  which  over 
whelms  them,  to  be  able  to  hope  that  Divine  justice  is 
appeased,  and  that  mercy  triumphs!  And  what  a  flood 
of  benedictions  is  poured  upon  the  worthy  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  like  a  consoling  angel,  to  pour 
a  healing  balm  into  the  poor  wounded  hearts  whose 
groans  and  sighs  he  hears  around  him!  How  sweet 
the  conviction,  when  one  of  the  sheep  of  his  flock 
breathes  his  last  sigh,  that  he  has  spared  nothing  to 
procure  for  him  eternal  salvation,  and  that  he  has  cared 
for  his  soul  as  he  would  desire  his  own  soul  to  be  cared 
for  under  the  like  circumstances! 

What  grief,  on  the  contrary,  what  distress,  what  re 
morse  of  conscience,  if  detained  by  a  deplorable  idle 
ness,  or  by  a  cold  indifference,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  at 
traction  of  a  frivolous  conversation,  or  a  party  of  pleasure, 
he  were  to  arrive  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  person  some 
minutes  after  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  without  a  prospect  of  their  return,  sometimes 
even  after  he  has  breathed  his  last! 

For  a  priest,  a  man  of  faith,  I  know  nothing  more 
poignant  than  the  reflection,  "  there  is  a  soul  that  I  have 
more  reason  to  believe  is  lost  than  saved;  and  if  it  be 
damned,  it  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of  it;  it  is  my  neglect 
which  has  produced  this  frightful  and  irremediable  mis 
fortune." 

247.  With  these  terrible  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
let  us  resolve  to  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  incur 
the  dreadful  reproach  of  having  compromised  the  salva 
tion  of  one  single  soul.  Let  us  promise  to  God,  and 
firmly  resolve  to  ourselves,  to  redouble  our  zeal  with 
regard  to  the  sick,  to  be  constantly  with  them,  regard 
less  of  every  obstacle,  prompted  by  the  holy  eagerness 
of  a  lively  faith  and  a  burning  love. 
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But  shall  we  always  obtain  admittance  to  these  sick 
people,  so  deserving  of  our  care  and  commiseration? 
Glad  should  we  be  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  in 
a  satisfactory  manner;  but,  alas!  everybody  knows  that 
the  divine  ministry  of  the  Priest  is  not  unfrequently  re 
fused,  and  that,  under  circumstances  where  the  necessity 
of  it  is  most  indispensable.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sick  per 
son  himself  who,  through  his  unbelief,  or  indifference  to 
his  eternal  salvation,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  serious 
character  of  his  illness,  refuses  to  receive  the  visit  of  his 
pastor.  Sometimes,  and  more  commonly,  the  parents  or 
friends,  fearing  that  the  sight  of  a  Priest  will  be  regarded 
by  the  sick  person  as  the  indication  of  approaching  death, 
take  upon  themselves  to  put  off  an  interview,  to  which 
they  will  not  consent  until  the  poor  dying  person  is  no 
longer  in  a  state  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  which  present 
themselves  to  a  pastor's  zeal,  and  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  arise,  we  think  it  right  to  give  the  following 
advice,  which,  if  duly  followed,  will  smooth  the  way,  and 
render  access  to  such  sick  persons  comparatively  easy. 
We  speak  of  the  visits  which  a  Cure  should  be  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  his  parishioners,  and  more  especially 
to  those  whom  he  fears  he  may  be  unable  to  approach 
when  they  are  laboring  under  a  malady  which  endangers 
their  life. 

He  should  be  well  acquainted  with  such  of  his  parish 
ioners  as  are  least  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
who,  according  to  all  outward  appearances,  are  likely  to 
refuse  all  spiritual  aid  in  the  last  moments.  When  he 
has  ascertained  exactly  who  among  his  parishioners  are 
so  disposed,  he  should  from  time  to  time  pay  them  a  visit 
of  courtesy,  in  order  that  afterwards,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  they  may  still  receive  as  a  visit  of  this  nature  one 
which  he  himself  regards  very  differently. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  man  who  has  never 
received  a  visit  from  his  Cure,  and  who  finds  him  come 
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in  all  haste  in  the  time  of  sickness;  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  I  say,  that  he  regards  the  visit  as  the  indica 
tion  of  serious  danger.  His  relations  and  friends,  who 
are  generally  more  concerned  for  the  illness  of  the  body 
than  for  that  of  the  soul,  are  pretty  sure  to  think  that  the 
presence  of  the  Cure,  being  an  extraordinary  event  in 
the  house,  will  of  itself  alarm  the  sick  person,  by  causing 
him  to  believe  that  he  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Now  all  this  would  be  avoided  if  the  Cure  had,  previ 
ous  to  the  illness  of  his  parishioner,  been  accustomed 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit.  His  pres 
ence  at  the  time  of  sickness  would  not  alarm  the  fam 
ily;  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  would  consider  it  quite 
natural  that  the  Cure,  who  visited  him  when  he  was  in 
health,  should  come  to  inquire  after  him  when  he  was  ill. 

Nothing,  therefore;  is  more  advantageous  than  the  cus 
tom  of  visiting  the  sinners  of  the  parish,  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  feared  we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  access  in  case 
they  are  attacked  by  serious  illness.  Let  us  avoid  the 
practice  of  some  Cures,  who  make  a  point  of  visiting 
only  the  pious  members  of  their  flock,  and  never  visit 
those  who,  devoid  of  all  religion,  have  evidently  more 
need  than  the  former  of  their  assiduity  and  zeal. 

248.  A  deplorable  abuse,  as  regards  the  subject-matter 
of  this  chapter,  is  delay  in  visiting  the  sick  until  it  is  too 
late.  We  might  almost  say  (though  doubtless  such  is 
not  the  case,  but  judging  from  the  negligence  of  certain 
priests  in  this  respect,  we  might  say),  that  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  a  difficult  confession  they  wait  until 
the  sick  person  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  one. 
We  are  satisfied  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  consider 
ations  of  this  nature,  but  we  say  that  if  they  were,  they 
would  not  act  otherwise  than  they  do.  When  we  hear 
that  the  illness  is  in  the  least  degree  serious,  it  is  as  well 
to  go,  always  taking  care  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  object 
of  the  visit  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  sick  person,  not 
to  render  him  the  last  duties.  The  first  time  we  might 
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even  be  satisfied  with  inquiring  after  his  health,  without 
seeing  him,  adding,  that  we  will  soon  return  to  pay  him 
a  short  visit.  This  will  certainly  be  reported  to  the  in 
valid,  who,  being  thus  prepared,  will  almost  always  re 
ceive  his  pastor  with  pleasure. 

249.  If  there  be  nothing  very  serious,  and  no  imme 
diate  danger,  it  is  generally  advisable  on  the  first  visit  to 
say  but  little  about  religious  matters.     A  few  edifying 
words,  introduced  without  effort,  will  ordinarily  suffice. 
But  the  priest  should  show  great  regard  and  interest  to 
wards  the  invalid;  he  should  listen  with  attention  to  the 
long  story  of  his  sufferings  and  discomforts  (this  is  so 
pleasing  to  sick  people).     He  should  even  indirectly  in 
duce  this  recital,  by  asking  how  the  illness  commenced, 
what   occasioned  it,  etc.,  and  then  he   should    manifest 
sympathy  with  him,  and   express  a  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

The  first  visit,  if  thus  paid,  will  certainly  pave  the  way 
for  a  second,  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  say  many  things, 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  first.  He 
should  not  fail  to  announce  to  the  invalid  before  he  leaves 
him,  his  intention  of  paying  this  second  visit,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it  may  make  no 
unpleasant  impression  upon  him. 

250.  If  the  above  recommendations  be  strictly  followed, 
it  will  but  seldom  happen  (at  least  in  countries  where 
faith  still  prevails)  that  the  ministrations  of  the  priest 
will  be  formally  rejected.     But  if,  for  want  of  following 
the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  invalid  oppose  the  visit  of 
the  pastor,  he  must  employ  all  the  resources  of  his  zeal 
to  persuade  them  to  admit  him.     Thus,  for  example,  it 
would  be  well  to  say  to  them,   that    nothing    is    more 
natural  than  that  a  pastor  should  visit  the   sheep  of  his 
flock  when  they  are  ill;  that  such  visits  do    not  make 
nearly  so  fearful   an  impression  as  they  suppose,  and, 
besides,  that  he  will  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  any- 
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thing  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to  alarm  the  sick 
person;  that  he  will  even  make  his  visit  appear  to  be 
one  of  mere  courtesy;  that,  moreover,  experience  proves, 
and  medical  men  agree,  that  the  presence  of  the  priest, 
his  pious  exhortations,  and  the  spiritual  aid  that  he  ad 
ministers,  so  tar  from  killing  the  patient,  as  some  people 
say,  produce,  on  the  contrary,  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind, 
the  happy  effects  of  which  powerfully  assist  the  remedies 
of  the  physician. 

These  observations,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  earnestness, 
and  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  affectionate  in 
terest,  will  often  produce  the  happiest  results.  If,  how 
ever,  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
a  little  further,  and  show,  with  moderation  at  first,  but 
afterwards  with  energy,  that  nothing  less  than  the  salva 
tion  of  the  soul  is  involved;  that  as  pastor  of  the  parish, 
we  are  responsible  to  God  for  this  soul;  that  the  illness, 
already  serious,  may  at  any  moment  become  still  more 
so,  and  too  serious,  perhaps,  to  allow  of  spiritual  help 
being  efficaciously  applied;  that  we  must  not,  through 
any  chimerical  fears,  bring  upon  ourselves  or  the  sick 
eternal  regret;  nay,  sometimes,  as  a  last  effort  of  zeal, 
we  must  not  fear  to  tell  these  cruelly  obstinate  relatives 
that  the  illness  is  unfortunately  more  serious  than  they 
imagine;  that  if  the  doctor  reassures  the  sick  person 
and  those  around  him,  he  gives  them  hopes  which  he 
does  not  entertain  himself;  that  we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  ascertain,  before  we  took  any  formal  step, 
what  the  doctor  really  thought  of  the  state  of  the  sick 
person,  and  that  it  is  because  we  know  he  is  beyond  all 
human  aid  that  we  so  urgently  entreat  them  to  apply 
remedies  of  another  and  a  spiritual  nature. 

We  might,  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  speak  as 
follows  to  the  afflicted  relatives  whose  faith  is  sound,  and 
who  at  heart  are  distressed  in  refusing  the  succors  of 
religion,  while  they  fully  admit  its  necessity:  "It  gives 
me  much  pain,  my  dear  afflicted  friends,  to  speak  these 
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words.  Oh!  that  I  could  restore  to  you  him  whom  you 
are  in  danger  of  losing!  Unhappily  that  is  beyond  my 
power,  but  what  I  cannot  do  for  the  body,  I  can  do  for 
the  soul.  Remember,  if  you  permit  your  relative  to  die 
in  a  state  of  sin,  your  very  faith  will  be  your  punishment; 
yes,  I  forewarn  you,  that  you  will  shudder  as  long  as 
you  live  at  the  thought  that  to  prolong  his  life  a  few 
days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  you  sacrificed  his  soul,  and 
compromised  his  eternal  salvation.  A  purely  human 
affection  extinguishes  in  you  at  this  moment  the  light 
of  faith;  but  when  this  affection  shall  have  grown  cold, 
when  reason  and  faith,  for  a  time  eclipsed,  shall  have 
recovered  their  place,  you  will  not  have  tears  enough  to 
weep  for  the  fault  you  now  commit  in  thus  preventing 
me  from  discharging  the  most  sacred  of  my  duties." 

If  these  various  means  do  not  produce  any  advantage 
ous  result,  the  priest  must  retire;  but  on  taking  leave, 
he  should  inform  them  that  he  will  return  to  hear  how 
the  invalid  fares,  and  make  a  further  effort  for  his  salva 
tion.  Previous  to  this  second  visit  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  pray,  and  to  ask  the  prayers  of 
devout  persons,  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  to  impose 
upon  himself  some  penance,  in  order  to  soften  the 
Divine  justice;  following  the  example  of  many  saints, 
who,  by  these  means,  have  obtained  the  conversion  of  the 
most  hardened  sinners. 

251.  Under  these  painful  circumstances,  it  is  advan 
tageous  to  speak  in  private  with  the  pious  souls  who  are 
about  the  sick  man,  and  minister  to  his  wants.  What 
happiness,  if  these  souls,  imbued  with  the  precautions  of 
true  zeal  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  could  induce 
him,  of  his  own  accord,  to  ask  for  the  priest  whom  his 
friends  and  relations  have  obstinately  repulsed.  Ah!  it 
is  certain  that,  in  that  case,  every  obstacle  would  be  re 
moved,  and  the  relations  themselves  would  rejoice  at  so 
happy  a  result. 

The  priest,  therefore,  should  not  fail  to  act  in  concert, 
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either  with  some  friends  in  the  house,  or  with  some  of 
the  servants,  nurses,  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  others,  who 
would  prepare  the  way,  and  work  effectually  for  the 
salvation  of  a  poor  soul  suspended,  without  the  least 
anxiety  it  may  be,  over  eternal  fires. 

252.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  relatives  of  the 
sick  person  do  not  themselves  oppose  the  interview 
which  the  pastor  solicits;  but  it  is  the  sick  person  himself 
who  refuses  the  proffered  visit.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
this  lamentable  case? 

If  there  be  on  his  part  a  positive  and  obstinate  refusal, 
which  nothing  can  overcome,  perhaps  the  priest,  in  spite 
of  this  sad  opposition,  might  present  himself,  particularly 
if  the  danger  of  death  were  imminent;  but  if,  as  is  proba 
ble,  he  is  formally  and  angrily  repulsed,  he  must  then 
content  himself  with  urging  the  relatives,  the  friends, 
and  the  pious  souls  who  surround  this  unhappy  being, 
to  act  with  all  the  industry  of  zeal,  and  then  to  have 
recourse  to  spiritual  means,  to  prayer,  to  good  works,  to 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  even,  as  has  already  been  recom 
mended,  to  bodily  penances,  so  effectual  in  touching  the 
heart  of  God,  when  a  pastor  imposes  them  upon  himself 
to  save  a  sheep  of  his  flock. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  hardened  sin 
ners  resolves  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  priest;  only  he 
takes  care  to  announce  that  it  is  merely  as  a  friend,  and 
not  as  a  Confessor  that  he  consents  to  see  him.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  this  re 
striction,  so  painful  to  the  heart  of  a  priest,  he  must  not 
hesitate  to  go  immediately  to  the  sick  person;  for,  very 
often,  the  visit  of  a  friend  may  pave  the  way  for  the  min 
istry  of  the  confessor. 

When  he  comes  to  the  bedside  he  should  redouble  his 
precautions  to  say  nothing  which  may  cause  annoyance. 
He  should  endeavor  to  win  his  affections,  or,  at  least,  his 
esteem,  by  lively  and  sincere  evidences  of  the  most  tender 
interest;  and,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  approach  the  deli- 
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cate  point,  and  endeavor,  with  angelic  sweetness,  to  dis 
pel  his  prejudices  against  a  confession  which  would  pro 
cure  for  him  such  abundant  consolation  if  he  would  but 
resolve  to  make  it. 

Unhappily,  it  will  sometimes  occur  that,  on  the  first 
overture  that  is  made  on  this  point,  the  priest  will  be 
reduced  to  silence  by  certain  words,  so  firmly  expressed 
that  a  new  attempt  will  be  most  difficult;  notwithstand 
ing,  it  may  be  possible  for  him,  but  still  with  the  great 
est  caution,  to  return  to  the  charge,  to  pray,  to  conjure, 
to  supplicate,  and  even  to  weep,  if  Divine  mercy  at  the 
moment  grants  him  tears,  and,  at  length,  as  a  last  re 
source,  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  hardened  sinner  the 
fearful  menaces  of  an  avenging  God,  into  Whose  hands 
he  is  about  to  fall;  yet,  taking  care  not  to  do  so  in  a 
chiding  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  but  with  a  holy  energy 
of  zeal,  tempered  with  gentleness  and  lively  compassion. 

If  these  means  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect  the 
Priest  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  call  God  to  witness  that 
he  has  fully  discharged  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  and  sorrow 
fully  console  himself  in  meditating  upon  the  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Ezechiel:  Si  .  .  .  .  annuntiaveris 
impio,  et  ille  non  fuerit  conversus  ab  impietate  sud,  et  a  via  sud 
impid,  ipse  quidem  in  impietate  sud  morietur;  tu  autem  animam 
tuam  liberasti.  "  If  thou  warn  the  wicked,  and  he  turn 
not  from  his  wickedness,  nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul" 
(Ezechiel  iii.  19). 

253.  Some  learned  and  zealous  priests  have  recourse  to 
an  ingenious  method  of  bringing  to  confession  any  sick 
persons  who  object  to  it.  It  consists  in  making  them  con 
fess  without  their  being  aware  of  it.  After  the  ordinary 
preliminaries  with  which  every  conversation  is  opened, 
they  advance  step  by  step  to  religious  ground,  and  en 
deavor  to  induce  the  sick  person  to  speak  of  his  whole 
past  conduct  in  its  religious  bearings.  The  priest  says, 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  that  probably  he  is  not 
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very  strong  on  this  point;  that  perhaps  he  has  almost 
made  shipwreck  of  his  faith;  that  he  seldom  or  never 
prayed,  that  it  is  long  since  he  was  present  at  Mass,  and 
that  he  has  troubled  himself  but  little  with  the  com 
mandments  of  the  Church,  etc. 

Then,  after  some  short  digressions,  he  passes  on  to  his 
conduct  towards  his  neighbor,  and,  at  length,  to  his  con 
duct  towards  himself;  always  in  the  form  of  conversa 
tion,  and  in  a  familiar  and  amiable  manner.  It  is  evi 
dent  that,  the  conversation  turning  upon  such  topics  as 
those,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
sick  person  is  obtained,  and  this  knowledge  enables  the 
priest  to  say  to  him,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  accord 
ing  to  circumstances,  that  confession  need  not  alarm  him, 
since  he  has  already  made  it  unconsciously.  Very  often 
he  will  laugh  at  this  innocent  trick,  and  consent  to  finish 
in  earnest  that  which  he  began  in  a  joke.  Of  course  the 
priest  will  rectify  in  the  serious  confession  all  that  re 
quires  to  be  set  right.  The  essential  point  was  to  in 
duce  the  sinner  to  confess. 

No  doubt  this  pious  artifice  cannot  always  be  employed. 
Every  priest  must  determine  for  himself  when  he  can  re 
sort  to  it  with  the  chance  of  success. 

254.  If  the  obstacle  to  confession  be  removed,  or  if 
there  be  no  obstacle  to  remove,  what  course  ought  the 
priest  to  adopt  with  the  sick  man,  when  he  finds  himself 
at  his  bedside? 

After  having  observed  the  precautions  indicated  above 
(sect.  222),  he  very  quietly  introduces  the  subject  of  con 
fession,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  dispels  in  a  few  words  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  which  are  entertained  against 
this  religious  institution,  so  infinitely  more  consoling 
than  painful.  Besides,  experience  teaches  us  that  the 
most  difficult  thing  is  to  get  near  the  sick  person;  for 
when  the  priest  is  alone  with  him,  he  almost  always  ac 
cepts,  and  even  with  eagerness,  the  spiritual  aid  offered. 

In  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
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fessionas  far  as  may  be,  at  the  first  interview,  taking  care 
not  to  fatigue  the  invalid  and  increase  his  fever,  by  fixing 
his  attention  for  too  long  a  time. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  finish  the  confession  at  the  first 
visit,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  malady  will 
make  serious  and  sudden  progress,  the  Priest  must  not 
fail  to  dispose  the  sick  person  for  absolution,  even  before 
he  has  heard  the  whole  of  his  confession,  if  his  condition 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  brought  to  an  end  at  once. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
an  entire  confession  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  priest 
can,  nay,  ought  to,  give  absolution,  although  there  are 
many  mortal  sins  still  to  be  declared;  care  being  taken 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  subsequent  confessions,  if  the 
state  of  the  sick  person  admits  of  it.  It  would  even  be 
very  wrong  to  exhaust  his  strength  by  a  multiplicity  of 
questions,  and  by  a  very  lengthened  confession,  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  dispose  him  to  contrition.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  full  confession  is  not  always  necessary, 
but  that  contrition  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

255.  What  we  have  said  hitherto  relates  especially  to 
those  sick  persons  who  have  no  religion,  and  in  whom 
faith  is  so  weakened,  if  not  extinguished,  that  one  hardly 
knows  how  to  obtain  for  them  the  blessing  of  a  Christian 
death. 

Most  frequently  these  persons  belong  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and  that,  again,  is  another  difficulty  for 
certain  priests,  who  are  naturally  timid,  and  fear  to  ap 
proach  a  man  of  rank,  especially  when  it  is  their  duty  to 
announce  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  prepare  to  meet  his 
God. 

When  this  timidity  is  excessive,  and  when  we  are 
acquainted  with  any  other  Priest  in  the  parish,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  is  less  timid  and  less  embarrassed, 
especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  invalid,  we  must  not  fail  to  propose 
him  or  cause  him  to  be  proposed  by  the  relatives  and 
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friends;  for  when  it  is  a  question  of  saving  a  soul  about 
to  perish,  it  is  not  the  time  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  vain  self-esteem,  the  results  of  which  might  prove 
so  deplorable. 

256.  As  to  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  a  priest  does  not  in 
general  experience  any  embarrassment.  Doubtless,  he 
must  always  use  discretion,  caution,  and  delicacy;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  he  meets  with  any  serious  difficulties. 

Sometimes  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  we 
ought  formally  to  announce  to  the  sick  man  that  he  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  or  whether  we  ought  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact.  Our  opinion  on  this  important 
point  is  as  follows.  If  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
condition;  if  he  is  not  even  in  the  least  degree  distressed 
thereat,  and  if  he  is  piously  submissive  and  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  if  he  is  igno 
rant  of  the  seriousness  of  his  illness;  if  he  does  not  con 
sider  it  fatal,  and  if,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned, 
everything  betokens  that  he  entertains  the  hope  of  re 
covery,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  deprive  him  of 
this  hope  at  once,  provided  (note  this  well)  that  he  con 
sents  to  confess,  to  communicate,  and  to  receive  Extreme 
Unction,  if  the  danger  should  become  more  serious. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  how  is  it  possible  to  ad 
minister  the  Viaticum,  or  Extreme  Unction,  without  de 
priving  him  of  the  hope  of  recovery?  We  admit  that 
sometimes  this  hope  may  certainly  be  somewhat  weak 
ened  when  the  last  Sacraments  are  proposed;  neverthe 
less,  with  tact  and  caution,  these  things  may  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  no  excessive  alarm. 

For  example,  we  might  say  that  these  Sacraments 
have  often  produced  even  for  the  body  the  most  salutary 
effects;  that  Extreme  Unction,  in  particular,  was  insti 
tuted  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  but  also  for  the 
cure  of  the  body,  when  in  the  designs  of  God  such  re 
covery  is  more  favorable  than  hurtful  to  salvation;  we 
might  add,  if  we  were  really  acquainted  with  facts  of 
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this  nature,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  ministry,  we  had 
fallen  in  with  more  than  one  sick  person  who  was  de 
spaired  of,  and  who  never  began  to  mend  until  the  mo 
ment  in  which  he  received  the  last  aids  of  religion. 
These  and  other  like  considerations  will  almost  always 
induce  a  sick  person  to  receive  the  Sacraments  when 
they  may  be  proposed  to  him. 

257.  Moreover,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  not 
waiting  until  the  last  moment  before  administering  the 
Holy  Eucharist  and   Extreme  Unction.      These  Sacra 
ments,  so  fruitful  in  grace,  in  order  that  they  may  pro 
duce  their  wonderful  effects  in  all  their  fulness,  ought 
to  be  received  when  the  sick  person  is  in  the  full  posses 
sion  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

A  zealous  pastor  ought  to  neglect  nothing  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  souls  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care  all 
the  spiritual  aid  which  he  is  bound  by  his  office  to  ad 
minister  to  them  in  the  last  stage  of  their  existence;  and 
he  would  incur  a  fearful  responsibility  before  God,  if, 
from  cowardly  fear  or  culpable  negligence,  he  were  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  salvation  which  he  is 
bound  to  employ  in  their  behalf. 

258.  There  is  an  abuse  against  which  we  ought  to  set 
our   faces    strenuously.     We    too   often    find    the    sick 
abandoned  by  their  Confessor  after  he  has  given  them 
the  last  Sacraments.    Some  priests,  in  their  hurry,  jumble 
together  Confession,  Communion,  Extreme  Unction,  and 
Indulgence,  in  articulo  mortis,  in    order   to   be   able    to 
breathe  a  little   freely  and    to  sleep   tranquilly.     They 
take  great  care  to  calm  the  uneasiness  of  the  relations 
by  telling  them   nothing  more  can  be  done,  that  they 
have  given  the  sick  person  all  the  spiritual  aid  of  which 
he  stood   in  need,  and  that  it  will  now  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  to  him  from  time  to  time  sentiments  of  con 
fidence  and  resignation. 

However,  several  days,  a  week,  perhaps  a  fortnight, 
elapses,  and  the  sick  person  still  lives.  He  grows  weaker, 
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gradually,  but  slowly;  he  has  a  great  desire  to  see  his 
Confessor  again,  perhaps  he  even  requests  his  relations 
to  send  for  him;  but  they,  fearing  to  seem  importunate, 
believing,  moreover,  that  his  presence  is  no  longer  nec 
essary,  seeing  that  he  has  administered  all  the  Sacra 
ments  to  the  sick  person,  reassure  him,  and  cause  him  to 
hope  that  his  Confessor  will  no  doubt  come  to  see  him 
again  ere  long.  Nevertheless  this  visit  is  never  made; 
the  sick  man  is  left  to  himself.  Perhaps,  alas!  as  is  often 
the  case,  some  serious  sins  have  been  brought  to  his 
recollection  which  he  longs  to  confess:  who  knows  (and 
such  examples  are  not  wanting),  if  he  has  not  kept  back, 
through  timidity,  some  enormous  sin,  which  he  would 
be  quite  disposed  to  reveal  to  his  Confessor,  if  he  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him. 

In  any  case  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  him  to  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  pious  exhortations 
against  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  who  sometimes,  at  the 
near  approach  of  death,  makes  incredible  efforts  to  tor 
ment  the  soul  with  frightful  terrors,  and  even  to  drive  it 
into  despair. 

To  depend  upon  relations  and  friends  in  such  circum 
stances  is  very  often  pure  delusion.  It  is  therefore  the 
Confessor's  part  to  cause  the  voice  of  zeal  and  piety  to 
be  heard;  it  is  he  who  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
render,  even  to  the  last  moment,  the  duty  demanded  of 
him  by  the  soul  confided  to  his  care.  Alas!  that  soul  is 
about  to  enter  into  eternity.  Can  it  ever  be  too  well 
prepared  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign 
Judge? 

259.  In  these  last  visits  which  we  are  recommending, 
the  sick  ought  always  to  be  asked  if  he  does  not  desire 
a  private  interview.  If  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  re 
quires  only  to  be  comforted,  short  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Contrition,  submission  to  the  Will  of  God, 
should  be  suggested  to  him;  for  long  exhortations 
fatigue  sick  people,  and  are  of  little  use  to  them. 
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The  priest  will  do  well  to  put  into  his  hand  a  small 
Crucifix,  which  he  will  recommend  him  to  kiss  from 
time  to  time,  saying  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  O 
my  Jesus,  I  love  Thee  with  all  my  soul,  increase  in  me 
Thy  holy  love. — O  my  Jesus,  I  am  content  to  suffer  for 
Thee,  who  hast  suffered  so  much  for  me. — O  my  Jesus, 
I  unite  my  sufferings  to  Thine,  apply  to  me  the  merit  of 
all  Thy  sorrows. — O  my  Jesus,  I  cheerfully  sacrifice  my 
life  unto  Thee,  I  join  my  death  to  Thy  death,  have  mercy 
on  my  great  misery. — I  am  Thine,  O  Jesus,  wholly  Thine 
for  time  and  for  eternity. — Holy  Mary,  my  tender  mother, 
pray  for  me. — My  patron  Saints,  pray  for  me. — Holy  An 
gel,  who  wast  chosen  to  strengthen  and  console  Jesus  in 
His  agony,  strengthen  and  comfort  me;"  etc. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  plenteously  these  short 
aspirations,  when  recommended  by  a  pious  and  zealous 
priest,  produce  grace  and  consolation. 

It  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  endeavor  to  induce  the 
sick  to  perform  acts  of  perfect  charity.  We  can  some 
times  tell  them,  without  fatiguing  them,  that  there  are 
acts  of  love  so  perfect,  that  they  immediately  obtain  a 
total  remission  of  the  temporal  pains  that  they  would 
have  to  undergo  in  purgatory.  Say  to  them,  that  for  that 
purpose  they  must  constrain  themselves  to  love  God  for 
Himself  alone,  on  account  of  His  loveliness  and  infinite 
perfections,  much  more  than  on  account  of  the  benefits 
they  receive  at  His  hands. 

Among  the  devout  may  be  found  many  souls  capable 
of  appreciating  these  high  considerations;  and  when  you 
see  that  they  comprehend  them  and  manifest  a  desire  to 
love  God  as  they  have  now  been  taught  to  love  Him, 
make  an  act  of  perfect  charity  with  them,  pronouncing 
it  very  slowly,  dwelling  on  each  word,  and  even  adding 
a  short  commentary,  if  it  be  thought  requisite.  This  act 
may  also  with  great  advantage  be  broken  up  into  portions, 
and  put  in  the  way  of  questions;  as,  for  example,  "You 
love  God  very  much:  do  you  not,  my  child?" — "Yes, 
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father." — "  You  love  him  with  all  your  heart,  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  do  you  not  ?" — 
"  Oh!  yes,  father!" — "  It  is  not  only  because  God  has 
done  you  good  that  you  love  Him,  but  also  because  He 
is  infinitely  good  in  Himself,  supremely  lovely,  and  alto 
gether  perfect.  It  is  above  all  for  that  you  love  Him,  is 
it  not,  my  child  ?"— "  Yes,  father." 

Should  it  happen  that  the  sick  person  has  not  yet  at 
tained  to  the  highest  degree  of  charity,  it  is  well  to  bid 
him  ask  God  for  it,  especially  through  the  intercession 
of  Mary,  saying,  for  example,  "O  my  God,  I  have  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  filled  with  perfect  charity;  I  beseech 
Thee,  O  God,  to  grant  it  to  me,  if  I  do  not  already  pos 
sess  it.  O  Mary,  Mother  of  perfect  love,  obtain  for  me 
perfect  charity." 

It  is  advisable,  before  leaving  the  house,  to  recommend 
the  nurses  to  suggest  anew  to  the  sick  person  some  of 
those  acts  of  charity  just  alluded  to;  always  adding  that, 
if  he  shows  the  least  desire  to  confess,  they  must  not  fail 
to  send  word  to  the  parsonage. 

260.  Well  !  were  we  not  right  in  saying  that  a  good 
and  charitable  pastor,  who  lavished  upon  the  sick  the 
assiduous  cares  of  his  zeal  was  infallibly  beloved  and 
blessed  by  his  flock?  Is  it  possible  that  visits  always 
made  with  this  holy  anxiety,  this  absolute  devotion,  this 
tender  piety  which  men  so  much  love  to  find  in  a  pastor, 
should  not  conciliate  for  him  the  esteem,  veneration  and 
attachment  of  all  the  sheep  of  his  fold  ? 

Courage,  then,  good  and  faithful  servants,  multiply 
yourselves,  so  to  speak,  by  the  holy  ardor  of  your  charity. 
Open,  open  wide  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  the  many  souls 
of  which  you  are  the  second  redeemers,  and  who  will 
repay  you  with  glory  in  heaven  the  good  you  have  done 
them  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    AFFLICTED. 

261.  THIS  is  an  exercise  of  zeal  which  unhappily  is  not 
sufficiently  often  put  in  practice,  although  its  great  ad 
vantage  cannot  be  disputed. 

We  say  frequently,  and  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
world  and  the  friends  formed  in  the  world's  school  do 
not  love  groans  and  tears.  The  more  eager  these  false 
friends  are  in  running  after  amusements  and  pleasures, 
the  colder  and  more  heartless  are  they  when  called  upon 
to  pour  consolation  into  a  poor  wounded  heart. 

Abandoned  by  all  the  world,  without  a  single  friend 
he  who  thought  he  had  so  many;  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  of  trouble  brought  on  by  the  calamity  that  has 
just  befallen  him;  alone,  entirely  alone,  with  the  grief 
which  devours  him  without  a  moment's  respite;  tempted, 
it  may  be,  to  put  a  sinful  end  to  an  existence  which  the 
enemy  of  his  salvation  represents  to  him  as  supremely 
painful  and  miserable,  what  will  become  of  this  unhappy 
wretch?  Ah!  how  much  he  needs  to  find,  what  as  yet 
he  has  not,  a  friendly  hand,  that  would  affectionately 
grasp  his  failing  hand,  a  generous  and  devoted  heart,  to 
comprehend  his  sorrow,  and  assuage  it  by  sharing  it  with 
him!  Now  who  shall  console  this  desolate  sheep,  if  it  be 
not  the  pastor  appointed  for  him  by  God  ?  It  is  his  to 
take  the  place  of  these  perfidious  friends,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  enjoying  themselves,  whilst  their  friend  of 
yesterday  is  in  tears.  Hasten,  hasten,  merciful  pastor, 
and  be  assured  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
work  of  charity  that  zeal  prompts  you  to  undertake. 

262.  If,  under  these  circumstances,   the  voice  of  our 
heart  were  not  sufficient  to  determine  us  to  take  this  step, 
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let  us  reflect  upon  the  admirable  example  that  our  Divine 
Saviour  so  often  set  us  in  this  respect  during  His  mortal 
life.  Was  it  towards  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the 
happy  that  He  turned  His  steps?  Had  the  amusements 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  any  attraction  for  Him? 

Ah!  the  bare  questions  are  an  affront  to  Him.  No!  it 
was  not  pleasure  that  attracted  Him;  it  was  affliction 
and  tears  which  won  His  Heart  overflowing  with  com 
passion.  This  good,  this  tender  Jesus  saw  into  every 
sorrow,  and  never  failed  to  meet  it  with  a  flood  of  inef 
fable  consolation.  "In  passing  through  the  villages," 
says  Bossuet,  "  every  one  said,  '  But  how  is  this?  we  no 
longer  meet  with  any  afflicted,  any  deaf,  lame,  or  sick 
persons.'  'Ah!  no,' was  the  reply,  'the  good  Jesus  has 
passed  by.'  Pertransiit  benefaciendo.  He  passed  through 
doing  good." 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  frame  our  conduct  upon 
this  Divine  Model,  we  who  follow  Him  so  closely  in  the 
functions  of  our  august  ministry,  we  whom  He  has  been 
pleased  to  choose  as  His  ministers,  and  who  ought  to  be, 
in  our  feelings,  our  virtues,  our  words,  and  our  works, 
His  constant  and  faithful  imitators? 

263.  Besides,  is  it  really  burdensome  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  charity  that  we  here  recommend?  Ah!  who  has  not 
felt  in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  heart  that  joy,  so  delight 
ful  and  so  pure,  which  we  experience  in  carrying  unex 
pected  consolation  to  an  afflicted  soul  ?  In  the  agreeable 
surprise  we  cause,  in  the  testimonies  of  gratitude  we 
receive,  in  the  unaffected  words  springing  out  of  the 
purest  charity,  there  is  an  indescribable  secret  charm 
which  does  untold  good  to  the  soul.  We  should  pity 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  any  one  who  could  not 
understand  our  language,  or  could  not  comprehend  the 
happiness  that  is  experienced  in  consoling  the  afflicted. 

And,  further,  is  not  this  the  happy  moment  for  sowing 
in  the  heart  the  Divine  seed,  the  seed  of  salvation?  Prob 
ably  the  soul  is  never  better  disposed  to  profit  by  any 
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pious  advice  which  is  offered,  than  when  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  the  weakness  of  human  aid  is  thus  brought 
home  to  it.  Then  it  acknowledges  what  it  had  never 
seen  before,  that  there  is  nothing  solid  but  virtue,  noth 
ing  consoling  but  religion,  nothing  important  but  eter 
nal  salvation.  It  is  impossible  but  that  it  should  look 
upon  its  pastor  as  its  true  friend,  since  it  perceives  that 
its  grief  alone  makes  his  visit  valuable,  and  that  he 
comes  only  to  console  and  to  sympathize. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  afflicted  soul  that  such  a  visit 
will  be  useful.  If  he  acquires  the  character  of  a  com 
forter  and  father  in  the  parish;  if  he  is  prompt  to  visit 
those  who  are  in  affliction;  if  he  knows  how  to  mourn 
with  them  that  mourn,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
as  the  Apostle  counsels,  what  excellent  effects  will  not 
his  charity  produce  among  his  parishioners,  who  witness 
the  never-ceasing  tenderness  of  their  pastor! 

264.  Let  us  conclude  from  all  that  has  been  said  above, 
that  as  soon  as  the  priest  hears  that  a  misfortune  of  any 
kind  has  fallen  upon  one  of  his  parishioners,  it  is  most  be 
coming,  as  well  as  most  advantageous,  to  convey  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible  those  consolations  of  which  he  stands 
in  need.  We  say  a  misfortune  of  any  kind,  because 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  had  only  in  view 
the  poignant  grief  which  is  experienced  upon  the  loss  of 
some  cherished  relative.  No  doubt,  this  grief  is  one  of 
the  most  overwhelming  that  men  have  to  suffer,  and 
never  should  a  pastor  fail,  on  these  mournful  occasions, 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  pay  the  visit  which  not  only  zeal 
and  charity,  but  even  the  most  ordinary  politeness  de 
mands  at  his  hands. 

Without  speaking,  then,  of  this  misfortune,  with  re 
spect  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  pastor  is  clearly  de 
fined,  how  many  other  afflictions  unexpectedly  assail  our 
poor  humanity!  Loss  of  fortune;  loss  of  reputation; 
serious,  painful,  and  prolonged  illness;  family  disgrace; 
bad  conduct  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  a  son;  pro- 
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found  melancholy,  disgust  at  life,  and  many  other  mise 
ries,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  endless. 

Ah!  it  is  in  these  various  circumstances  that  a  holy 
priest  should  show  that  he  has  the  heart  of  a  father,  and 
can  sympathize  with  the  troubles  of  the  spiritual  family 
that  God  has  given  him.  If  he  did  no  more  than  receive 
the  effusions  of  grief  that  these  poor  oppressed  hearts 
pour  into  his  bosom,  even  that  would  be  much;  for  it  is 
a  great  consolation  to  relate  our  troubles  to  a  friend  who 
shares  them.  But  if  this  friend  is  more  than  a  benevo 
lent  and  attentive  listener,  if  he  shows  marks  of  interest 
and  commiseration,  and  if  he  joins  to  these  some  mild 
and  paternal  exhortations,  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
charity  that  animates  him,  God  alone  knows  what  happy 
results  will  reward  the  efforts  of  his  zeal,  and  the  inspi 
rations  of  his  charity. 

265.  What  we  here  recommend  is  still  generally  prac 
tised  with  the  higher  class  of  society.  There  are  few 
Cures  who  do  not  consider  themselves  obliged,  when 
any  great  misfortune  happens  to  a  person  of  this  class, 
to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence;  but,  generally  speaking, 
this  visit  is  cold,  short,  and  embarrassed,  whereas  it  ought 
to  have  been  the  very  opposite.  If  a  priest  does  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  law  of  civility  and  etiquette  re 
quires  of  him,  he  is  no  longer  the  priest,  and  the  pastor 
is  lost  in  the  man  of  the  world. 

Let  us  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  on  these  occasions 
it  is  from  us,  and  from  us  alone,  that  the  sufferers  look 
for  the  best  and  most  profitable  consolations.  The  es 
pecial  joy  they  manifest  on  seeing  us  enter,  that  warm 
cordiality,  those  endeavors  to  detain  us  if  we  should 
seem  to  wish  to  go,  all  serve  to  show  that  we  have  a 
special  mission  and  grace  given  to  exhort,  to  console,  to 
strengthen,  in  a  word,  to  do  all  that  no  one  else  will  do 
if  we  do  not. 

Unhappily,  a  certain  timidity,  a  certain  embarrass 
ment,  keeps  a  number  of  priests  in  a  state  of  constraint 
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and  uneasiness  when  they  come  into  contact  with  great 
people,  and  prevents  them  from  saying  all  that  they  feel 
at  the  bottom  of  their  heart.  They  say  very  little,  and 
that  little  is  so  vague,  so  commonplace,  and  expressed  in 
such  an  awkward  and  embarrassed  manner,  that,  not 
withstanding  their  good  intentions,  their  visit  is  almost 
useless. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  priests,  who  are  habitually 
affected  thus  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  the  higher 
ranks,  studied  to  overcome  the  timidity  which  ties  their 
tongue,  and  hinders  the  fruits  of  salvation,  which,  with 
a  little  more  self-reliance  and  boldness,  they  might 
produce. 

We  do  not  require,  far  from  it,  that  the  priest  should 
be  a  great  talker,  that  he  should  monopolize  the  conver 
sation,  that  he  should  cut  others  short,  and  decide  with 
a  certain  air  of  authority,  which,  misplaced  at  all  times, 
would  be  doubly  so  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  rank. 
But  if  a  priest  should  not  fall  into  this  culpable  excess, 
neither  should  he  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  (We 
ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  permission  to  finish 
it.) 

To  speak  little  is  a  proof  of  modesty;  but  to  speak 
scarcely  at  all  is  taciturnity,  an  excess  of  silence.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  talk  much;  but  let  us  talk  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  conversation  from  dying  out  or  languish 
ing.  If  it  is  being  carried  on  by  others,  we  may  avoid 
taking  part  in  it  when  it  bids  fair  not  to  be  prolonged; 
but  if  it  is  prolonged,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  throw  in  a 
few  words,  were  it  only  to  show  that  we  are  attending  to 
it,  and  interested  in  it.  We  may,  without  talking  much, 
study  to  speak  to  the  purpose;  there  is  a  certain  free 
dom,  tempered  by  an  undercurrent  of  grave  modesty  and 
amiable  frankness,  which  is  most  becoming  to  a  priest. 

We  have  known  many  who  certainly  did  not  shine  by 
their  superior  talents;  but  who,  joining  to  a  high  degree 
of  piety  this  tempered  liberty  of  which  we  have  just 
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spoken,  and  enhancing  the  whole  by  an  air  of  modesty, 
goodness,  and  genuine  simplicity,  were  exceedingly  ap 
preciated,  even  in  the  most  refined  society,  and  never 
appeared  in  its  assemblies  without  leaving  behind  them 
an  impress  of  their  amiable  virtue.  Such  ought  to  be 
our  standard;  with  a  little  tact,  discernment,  and  watch 
fulness,  we  may  attain  to  this  without  much  difficulty. 
How  many  obstacles  more  serious  than  these  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  firm  will,  and  a  well-sustained  applica 
tion! 

266.  It  is  not  only  with  the  rich  that  the  priest  must 
exercise  his  zeal.  The  middle  and  lower  class  have 
equal  right  to  it;  nay,  it  is  certain  that  the  fruits  of  this 
work  of  charity  will  be  even  more  abundant  in  these  two 
classes  than  in  the  higher. 

The  rich  will  be  but  little  surprised  at  receiving  a 
visit  from  their  pastor  in  the  time  of  adversity;  they 
know  that  the  law  of  propriety  imposes  it  upon  him  as  a 
duty,  and,  although  they  may  be  grateful  for  the  atten 
tion,  they  would  possibly  consider  it  strange  and  uncivil 
if  it  were  omitted. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  lower  classes;  with  them  the 
visit  of  the  pastor  is  an  unexpected  favor  which  gratifies 
and  flatters  them.  Especially  when  he  pays  this  visit  at 
a  season  of  great  affliction,  and  they  know  that  it  is  pre 
cisely  on  account  of  this  affliction  that  he  pays  it,  desir 
ing  in  person  to  console  a  family  in  their  grief,  who  can 
express  the  pleasure  that  it  gives,  and  the  marks  of 
gratitude  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed  ?  Now  let  us 
never  forget  that  when  a  benefactor  excites  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude,  he  becomes  master  of  the  heart  which  is 
thus  affected  towards  him. 

What  fruits  of  salvation  will  the  revered  pastor  pro 
duce,  who  shall  have  acquired  for  himself  a  glorious 
reputation  as  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted!  Who  will 
wish,  who  will  be  able,  to  resist  him,  when,  in  the  over 
flowings  of  his  zeal,  he  shall  say  to  the  broken-hearted 
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sheep  of  his  flock,  unable  to  thank  him  sufficiently  for 
his  goodness:  "Ah,  my  good  friends,  do  you  wish  to 
prove  your  gratitude  in  a  manner  most  useful  to  your 
selves,  and  infinitely  agreeable  to  me?  Give  yourselves 
up  to  God  with  your  whole  heart;  and  if  you  are  afflicted 
with  manifold  trials,  at  least  procure  for  yourselves  that 
joy  of  conscience  which  no  misfortune  can  ever  take 
away." 

267.  Let  us  next  inquire  how  a  priest  should  act  in 
order  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  bereaved.  The  first 
thing  is  to  express  his  pain  at  hearing  of  their  misfor 
tune,  and  his  desire,  if  possible,  to  comfort  them.  If 
this  first  mark  of  interest  is  accompanied  by  that  persua 
siveness  of  manner,  which  shows  that  the  heart  is  speak 
ing,  rather  than  the  lips,  they  will  not  fail  at  once  to 
testify  their  gratitude,  and  to  confide  all  their  troubles 
to  one  who  shares  them  with  so  much  solicitude.  Very 
far  from  opposing  this  overflow  of  grief,  he  must  not 
fear  to  encourage,  or  even  to  excite  it;  for  one  of  the 
secret  mysteries  of  an  afflicted  soul  is  a  propensity  to 
think,  and  to  think  without  ceasing,  of  the  trouble  which 
devours  it;  and  as  the  soul  suffers  terribly  when  it  can 
only  unfold  its  sorrows  to  a  cold  and  unfeeling  friend, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  it  feels  solaced  when  it  can  declare 
everything,  and  in  some  degree  make  a  show  of  its  grief 
to  a  true  and  devoted  friend. 

After  this  opening  of  the  heart,  after  the  abundant 
tears  with  which  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  accom 
panied,  reason,  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  a  cloud,  will 
probably  in  some  measure  resume  her  sway,  and  this  will 
be  the  moment  to  apply  the  fitting  remedy  to  the  wounded 
spirit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  consolation,  human  and  divine. 
Reason  suggests  the  former;  Faith  the  latter.  The 
priest,  without  doubt,  ought  to  insist  upon  the  consola 
tions  of  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject 
those  which  are  within  the  province  of  reason.  He 
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ought,  therefore,  to  employ  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  to  dwell  particularly  upon  those  which  he  finds  to  be 
most  welcome. 

He  might  say,  for  example,  "Ah!  I  perceive  the  full 
extent  of  your  grief  !  How  great  is  your  affliction!  Most 
sincerely  do  I  sympathize  with  you.  How  miserable  is 
this  poor  life!  Is  it  not?  With  what  truth  does  the 
Church  call  it  the  vale  of  tears!  For,  alas!  you  are 
not  the  only  sufferer;  others  have  suffered  before  you; 
others  are  suffering  with  you;  and  as  long  as  there  shall 
be  one  human  heart  upon  the  earth,  pain  must  be  more 
or  less  his  lot.  How  many  at  this  very  moment,  while 
grief  rends  and  consumes  you,  are  struggling  in  the 
pangs  and  agonies  of  despair!  How  many  are  watching 
with  their  tears  the  lifeless  body  of  some  beloved,  as  the 
world  would  say,  adored,  relative!  How  many  others 
are  enduring  frightful  diseases,  which  wring  from  them 
night  and  day  the  most  heart-rending  cries! 

"  The  world  has  but  little  comfort  for  these  unfortun 
ates;  besides,  its  language  is  cold,  and  its  consolations 
without  effect.  But  we,  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
have  in  the  treasures  of  our  faith  a  salutary  balm  for 
every  wound,  and  consolation  for  every  grief.  Accord 
ing  to  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  the  troubles 
inseparable  from  our  sorrowful  existence  are  consecrated, 
and  in  some  sort  rendered  divine,  when  we  humble  our 
selves  under  the  hand  of  God  Who  sends  them.  Every 
pang  of  grief  accepted  with  resignation  is  another  jewel 
added  to  our  crown;  and  when  we  shall  reach  Heaven, 
if  we  could  feel  a  single  regret,  it  would  be  not  to  have 
suffered  more  on  earth,  since  we  should  have  thereby 
achieved  a  higher  degree  of  glory  and  happiness  through 
out  eternity. 

"  Perhaps,  we  loved  the  world  too  much;  how  adver 
sity  detaches  us  from  it!  We  reckoned  on  friends,  who 
only  sought  us  for  their  own  amusement.  How  plainly 
we  see  their  perfidy,  now  that  they  abandon  us  instead 
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of  coming  to  console  us  in  our  troubles!  We  thought 
but  little  of  our  religious  duties,  carried  away  as  we 
were  in  the  tumult  of  our  pleasures;  how  clearly  we  now 
perceive  that  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  and  they  alone, 
possess  sweetness  and  reality! 

"  And  then,  if  we  have  sinned,  must  we  not  expiate  our 
offences  either  in  this  world  by  the  sorrows  which  happen 
to  us,  or  in  the  world  to  come,  by  frightful  chastise 
ments,  in  comparison  of  which  the  sharpest  pains  of  this 
life  are  but  as  shadows?  After  all,  what  is  this  life?  A 
vapor  which  quickly  passes  away.  It  appears  long  to 
one  who  is  suffering;  but  when  death  comes,  oh!  how 
short  does  it  appear,  and  how  quickly  has  it  ebbed  away! 
Our  troubles  will  then  be  at  an  end;  but  if  we  bear  them 
patiently,  they  will  bring  us  an  eternal  recompense. 

"  How  happy  are  they,  if  they  are  in  Heaven,  who  have 
suffered  before  us!  How  they  bless  the  sufferings  which, 
while  they  tortured,  purified  their  hearts!  It  was  you, 
they  exclaim  with  enthusiasm,  you,  blessed  sufferings, 
who  caused  us  to  see  the  vanity  of  the  world;  you  who 
were  the  beginning  of  our  conversion. 

"  Moreover,  are  we  not  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  dis 
ciples  of  Jesus  Christ?  Would  it  be  right  that  the  slave 
should  be  joyful  while  the  Master  is  in  tears?  He  not 
only  suffered,  that  Good  Master,  but  He  died  to  redeem 
our  souls.  He  was  innocence  and  holiness  itself;  and 
we  who  are  weighed  down  with  sins,  and  have  contracted 
immense  debts  to  divine  justice,  we  would  escape  suffer 
ing!  Oh!  no;  let  us  render  to  Jesus  love  for  love;  let 
us  weep,  let  us  suffer,  let  us  die  for  Him,  since  He  was 
pleased  to  weep,  to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  us!" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
that  the  address,  of  which  we  have  given  the  formula, 
should  be  repeated  verbatim;  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  give  an  exhortation  of  this  length;  it 
would  wear  the  appearance  of  a  sermon,  and  would  be 
unbecoming  on  an  occasion  in  which  we  must  permit 
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the  sufferer  to  speak  as  well  as  to  listen.  We  have 
merely  wished  to  suggest  the  principal  reflections  that  it 
is  good  to  offer  to  the  afflicted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
sorrow  which  oppresses  them,  and  to  enable  them  to 
bear  it  with  resignation. 

Besides,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  general  considerations,  which  are  applicable  to  every 
species  of  suffering.  It  will  be  very  necessary  for  the 
priest  to  descend  from  these  generalities,  and  to  give  to 
his  counsels  a  special  character  and  propriety,  which  will 
of  course  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  grief,  the  inten 
sity  of  sorrow,  the  social  position,  and  the  character  of 
the  person  afflicted. 

268.  The  main  point,  which  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of,  is  to  take  every  opportunity  of  inducing  those  whom 
we  are  endeavoring  to  console  to  return  to  God,  if  they 
are  estranged  from  Him,  or  to  attach  themselves  to  Him 
more  firmly  than  ever,  if  they  already  serve  Him  faith 
fully.     In  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  the  sorrows 
that  befall  us  are   meant  for  the  sanctification  of  our 
souls;  and  since  every  priest  is  the  executor  of  the  Will 
of  God,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he 
limited  himself  to  the  utterance  of  a  few  more  or  less 
sentimental  phrases  which  have  no  useful  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  eternal  salvation. 

It  is,  besides,  an  indisputable  fact  that  nothing  con 
soles  persons  in  affliction,  and  helps  them  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  troubles,  so  much  as  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist.  It  is  in  these 
sacraments,  received  with  the  fitting  dispositions  by  those 
who  are  in  that  state  of  sorrow  and  anguish  which  moves 
the  tender  Heart  of  Jesus  to  compassion;  yes,  it  is  in 
these  sacraments  that  the  soul  bathes  itself  again,  and 
derives  that  vigor  and  courage  which  are  so  necessary  to 
its  life. 

269.  We  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  the  great  calami 
ties  which  overwhelm  the  soul,  and  call  for  consolations 
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proportioned  to  their  degree  of  intensity.  The  pastor  of 
a  parish  who  endeavors  faithfully  to  carry  out  our  coun 
sels  will  certainly  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  him 
self;  but  if  he  wishes  that  his  flock  should  bless  him  still 
more,  and  still  more  and  more  exalt  his  zeal  and  charity, 
let  him  not  confine  himself  to  solacing  only  great  afflic 
tions.  Many  degrees  below  these  great  trials,  there  are, 
in  the  scale  of  sorrow,  trials,  less  acute,  no  doubt,  but 
not  without  their  bitterness.  Do  we  not  every  minute 
meet  people  in  the  parish  who  are  sorrowful,  anxious, 
suffering,  infirm,  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  etc.,  etc.? 

Why  then  should  not  a  pastor  go,  as  occasion  requires, 
first  to  one,  and  then  to  another,  carrying  consolation 
with  him,  and  distributing  with  a  merciful  charity  en 
couragement  and  advice?  What  an  excellent  reputation 
would  he  not  acquire  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  if  he 
proved  himself  at  every  juncture  kind,  generous,  sympa 
thizing,  and  ever  ready  to  console,  and  to  render  a 
service  even  at  the  expense  of  his  purse!  He  may  be 
certain  that  his  praise  would  more  than  ever  be  in  every 
mouth,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  mouth  would 
speak  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart. 

270.  We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  observation 
which  is  not  devoid  of  importance.  Nothing  is  so  deceit 
ful  as  the  heart,  when  we  do  not  keep  an  attentive  watch 
fulness  over  its  movements.  In  it  are  found  the  germs 
of  a  thousand  different  sentiments;  the  good  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  bad,  and  an  inclination  at  first  innocent 
and  even  virtuous  insensibly  becomes  defective  and  faulty. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  heart  of  man  is  an 
abyss;  and,  we  may  add,  the  depths  of  it  escape  the  most 
minute  investigation:  "  Et  profundum  abyssi  quis  dimensus 


We  therefore  desire  to  say  to  our  beloved  brethren, 
that,  in  the  application  of  the  rules  which  we  have  just 
laid  down,  they  must  not  travel  too  far  on  the  path  of 
consolation,  if  it  is  to  young  persons  of  a  different  sex 
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that  they  are  ministering.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if  the 
enemy  of  souls  prowls  about  incessantly  to  find  out  their 
weak  point,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  it  is  chiefly 
against  the  soul  of  the  priest  that  he  develops  the  re 
sources  of  his  infernal  assiduity. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  "What  is  to  be  feared  on 
the  part  of  a  person  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  a 
grief  which  excludes  every  other  thought  than  that  of 
its  bitterness?"  Deceitful  illusion,  which  might  unhap 
pily  make  more  than  one  victim!  It  is  so  natural  to  open 
our  heart  to  one  who  shares  our  sorrow;  it  is  so  sweet 
to  find  a  devoted  comforter,  when  we  are  longing  for 
consolation;  so  pleasant  to  meet  a  true  friend  in  the 
path  of  sorrow,  especially  when  others  desert  us;  all 
this,  we  say,  fills  the  heart  with  such  tender  emotions 
that  the  feeling,  the  noble  feeling,  of  gratitude,  might 
easily,  if  care  were  not  taken,  engender  another  feeling, 
less  pure  and  less  admissible.  If  on  both  sides  the  heart 
was  naturally  sensitive  and  easily  moved,  the  mouth, 
alas!  might  give  expression  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  the 
heart  in  words  too  expressive  and  too  unrestrained. 

O  God!  what  a  calamity,  if,  in  the  charitable  desire 
to  heal  a  grievous  wound,  another  more  deep  and  more 
serious  should  be  inflicted. 

We  need  careful  self-watchfulness  under  these  deli 
cate  circumstances!  Let  us  never  be  alone  with  the 
persons  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking;  let  us  give  to 
our  exhortations  a  well-defined  character  of  modest 
gravity,  and  let  us  restrain  those  ever  so  little  too  ex 
pressive  effusions,  which  are  only  relatively  out  of  place, 
and  which  perhaps  might  be  permissible  in  the  case  of 
older  women,  or  with  men.  In  this  manner,  all  will  be 
in  order,  and  God,  who  is  Order  itself,  and  Sovereign 
Wisdom,  will  without  doubt  bless  the  discreet  and  chari 
table  zeal  of  his  faithful  minister. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

271.  IN  whatever  place  we  may  find  ourselves,  every 
where  and  always,  we  are  priests;  we  ought,  therefore, 
everywhere  and  always,  to  behave  as  priests,  and  as  holy 
priests;  opportunities  of  exercising  zeal  are  never  want 
ing;  it  is  we,  alas!   who  fail  to  seize  the  opportunities 
afforded  us  of  working  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  parish  confided  to 
our  care  that  we  may  sow  the  seeds  of  salvation,  our 
journeys  even  often  offer  us  happy  opportunities.  When 
ever  the  holy  priest  meets  with  souls,  his  zeal  kindles  at 
their  presence,  and  his  principal  occupation  is  to  seek 
out  means  of  working  for  the  sanctification  of  those  with 
whom  Providence  brings  him  in  contact.  When  he  is 
alone  his  zeal  is  not  idle;  he  knows  how  to  busy  himself 
with  souls;  his  tongue  is  silent,  but  the  heart  speaks, 
and  the  mind  is  at  work.  Prayer  and  study;  these  are 
the  works  of  zeal  of  the  priest  in  his  closet. 

Priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  saviours  of  souls,  never  in 
fringe  these  great  principles,  and  never  imagine  that  on 
your  journeys  you  may  cast  off  restraint,  and  allow 
yourselves  liberties,  forgetting  the  august  dignity  of 
your  profession. 

272.  But  before  speaking  of  the  work  of  zeal  which 
we  may  practise  on  our  journeys,  let  us  see  when  it  is 
proper  to  undertake  them.     If  there  is  any  truth  estab 
lished   by  daily  experience,  it  is  that  which   the  pious 
author  of  the  Imitation  has  transformed  into  a  spiritual 
axiom:  Qui  peregrinantur,  raro  sanctificantur.     They  who 
travel  rarely  keep  themselves  holy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  travelling  is  an  occasion  of 
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relaxation  and  dissipation,  even  for  the  most  fervent. 
From  the  first  moment  we  set  foot  in  a  public  convey 
ance,  it  seems  as  if  the  soul  contracts,  and  devotion 
ceases.  Those  unknown  faces,  that  variety  of  age,  sex, 
and  condition,  the  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  through 
which  we  pass,  and  even  the  deafening  rolling  of  the 
vehicle,  all  contribute  to  associate  our  soul  with  the  ex 
ternal  world,  and  destroy  and  dissipate  the  sweet  joys 
found  in  the  retirement  of  recollection  and  prayer.  The 
pious  silence  of  the  study,  the  devotional  exercises,  the 
works  of  the  ministry  among  a  flock  well  known  and 
tenderly  cherished,  contrast  so  greatly  with  the  bustle, 
tumult,  and  excitement  of  travelling,  that  we  ought  to 
consider  before  setting  out  whether  it  is  really  desirable 
to  undertake  the  journey. 

273.  Some  journeys  are  necessary,  or  at  least  very  use 
ful;  others  are  simply  suitable,  or  indifferent;  others  are 
altogether  out  of  place. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  are  proper,  and  that  God  will 
bless  them,  as  being  necessary,  or  of  very  great  useful 
ness.  After  having,  in  anticipation  of  any  accident 
which  may  occur,  made  such  arrangements  as  will  pre 
serve  the  flock  from  suffering  during  the  absence  of  its 
pastor;  after  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
diocesan  statutes  relative  to  travelling,  we  may  under 
take  the  journey,  if  it  is  useful  or  necessary.  Thus 
much  is  undeniable. 

As  for  those  which  may  be  given  up  without  inconve 
nience,  and  which  are  required  neither  by  consideration 
of  health,  nor  by  the  somewhat  imperative  exigencies  of 
society,  they  may  be  allowed  as  recreation,  provided 
that  they  are  neither  frequent  nor  lengthy;  this  last  con 
dition  is  especially  necessary  if  we  are  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  holy  ministry.  We  say:  they  may  be 
allowed,  and  not,  they  are  well,  and  it  would  pain  us  to 
see  this  species  of  transeat  abused.  We  should  feel 
much  happier  in  saying,  as  regards  these  journeys,  that 
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it  is  well  not  to  take  them,  and  that  our  spiritual  inter 
ests  and  the  interests  of  the  parish  demand  that  they 
should  be  given  up. 

We  knew  a  holy  and  learned  priest,  who  used  to  reflect 
long  before  undertaking  any  journey;  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  he  had  a  great  affair  at  stake;  and  as  we 
one  day  expressed  our  surprise  at  so  much  hesitation,  he 
replied,  and  we  have  never  forgotten  his  words:  "  Noth 
ing  in  the  world  should  induce  me  to  take  a  journey,  if 
I  were  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  should  glorify 
God  more  by  doing  so  than  by  not  doing  so."  An  ex 
cellent  rule,  which  we  should  do  well  to  apply  to  our 
selves. 

As  to  journeys  of  the  third  class,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  absolutely  forbid  ourselves  such  indulgence.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  journeys  which  have  nothing  to  jus 
tify  them,  how  can  we  expect  that  God  will  bless  them? 
If  they  are  out  of  place,  or  undertaken  for  any  wrong 
purpose,  to  what  dangers  are  we  not  exposed  ?  This 
thought  alone  will  make  every  priest  tremble,  who  acts 
inconsistently  with  the  faith  which  he  preaches. 

274.  Nothing  gives  greater  cause  for  self-reproach  to 
the  priest  engaged  in  the  holy  ministry,  than  frequent 
travelling.  The  parishioners  lament,  and  complain  bitter 
ly  of,  his  frequent  absence.  They  well  know  that  their 
continual  recurrence  cannot  be  required  by  any  serious 
consideration.  The  pastor,  the  unattached  priest  even, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  allows  himself  so  many  jour 
neys,  passes  in  public  opinion  for  an  idle,  lazy,  dissipated 
man,  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  destitute  of  piety,  zeal,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ministry. 

Mark  well  that  we  do  not  speak  solely  of  those  jour 
neys  of  long  duration,  occupying  several  days,  or  perhaps 
even  several  weeks;  no,  we  speak  of  those  shorter  ab 
sences,  of  those  excursions  made  only  to  a  little  dis 
tance  from  the  parish  to  clerical  brethren,  or  elsewhere, 
which  do  not  prevent  the  return  home  that  same  evening, 
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These  short  absences,  when  of  frequent  occurrence,  are 
incompatible  with  pious  and  truly  sacerdotal  habits, 
without  which  the  ministry  of  the  priest  is  fruitless 

Ask  one  of  these  wandering  priests  to  show  you  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  the  work  he  has  done 
during  that  time  for  the  good  of  his  flock.  Some  con 
fessions  hastily  heard,  some  catechising  without  previous 
preparation,  some  sick  people  administered  without  zeal, 
piety,  or  unction;  but  for  theological  labor,  the  study  of 
Holy  Scripture,  sermons  and  exhortations  conscientiously 
worked  out,  visits  to  sinners  in  the  hope  of  converting 
them,  exercises  of  piety.  .  .  .  What  blanks,  great  God! 
What  gaps  in  a  life  which  should  have  been  so  completely 
and  so  holily  occupied! 

275.  That  no  one  may  be  tempted  to  consider  what 
we  have  said  as  exaggerated  declamation,  we  think  it 
right  to  insert  the  following  passage  from  a  treatise  on 
Moral  Theology,  which  has  never,  up  to  this  time, 
incurred  the  reproach  of  excessive  severity.  "  The  resi 
dence,"  says  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gousset,  "to  which 
the  Cure  is  obliged,  must  be  a  personal  residence;  that 
is,  he  may  not  leave  his  post  under  the  pretence  that  his 
place  is  supplied  by  another,  except  with  the  permission 
of  his  superior;  and  the  superior  will  only  allow  it  to 
those  who  show  reasons  more  or  less  urgent  in  propor 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  absence.  It  must  be 
continuous.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in  the  parish  on 
Sundays  and  days  of  obligation;  he  must  be  there  every 
day,  morally  speaking;  for  every  day  there  is  something 
to  be  done  for  the  parishioners;  every  day  the  ministry 
of  the  priest  may  be  necessary  to  some  believer.  It  is 
not  enough  to  pass  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  morning 
at  the  parsonage;  whoever  without  a  legitimate  reason 
absents  himself  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day,  or  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  going  out  in  the  morning  not  to 
return  before  night,  cannot  have  a  safe  conscience;  in 
addition  to  the  danger  of  letting  the  sick  die  without  the 
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Sacraments,  he  loses  his  time,  places  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  he  is  not  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  with  exact 
ness,  and  scandalizes  the  people.  Such  a  dissipated  life 
is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  with  the 
love  of  retreat,  of  prayer,  and  of  study,  necessary  to  every 
priest,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
direction  of  souls." 

276.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  all  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  reasons  which  demand  our  absence  have  been 
weighed  before  God,  and  are  found  sufficient;  the  prepara 
tions  have  been  made,  the  necessary  permission  obtained. 
A  brother  priest  has  been  approved  to  fill  our  place;  we 
are  starting.  How  are  we  to  act  that  our  journey  may 
be  blessed  by  God,  and  really  be  made  a  work  of  zeal  ? 

Before  starting,  it  were  well,  if  discretion  allows,  to 
explain  the  reason  of  our  absence.  Having,  as  we  have 
supposed,  good  reasons  for  the  journey,  every  one  will 
know  them,  and  malignity  will  cease  to  attribute  it  to 
motives  unworthy  of  a  priest.  It  would  be  proper  also  to 
fix,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  exact  day  of 
returning;  this  will  be  a  sort  of  obligation  that  may  be 
usefully  pleaded  against  the  entreaties  which  relations 
and  friends  urge  to  detain  us  longer. 

We  advise  the  priest  also,  to  take  with  him  besides 
his  Breviary,  the  New  Testament,  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  volume  of  ecclesiastical  history  or  theology. 
These  books  should  not  be  packed  up,  for  they  may  be 
used  in  the  carriage  during  the  journey;  it  will  be  well 
to  furnish  themselves  with  sacred  pictures,  which,  as  op 
portunity  permits,  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  chil 
dren  or  other  travellers.  These  various  recommendations 
will,  perhaps,  seem  very  minute;  for  ourselves,  we  be 
lieve  them  useful;  holy  priests  scrupulously  conform  to 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  travellers  are  edified  by 
these  pious  practices,  unimportant  as  they  seem  in  them 
selves. 

Finally,  we   must   devote   the  journey  to   God,   and 
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pray  Him  to  bless  it.  If  possible,  it  is  good  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  before  starting.  In 
this  visit  we  recite  the  Itinerary,  and  place  our  heart 
within  the  Heart  of  Jesus;  we  promise  Him  to  avoid 
such  or  such  especial  faults  to  which  we  are  subject  dur 
ing  travelling;  we  recommend  to  God  our  companions 
in  travel,  and  ask  the  necessary  grace  to  work  to  their 
sanctification;  we  put  oursehres  under  the  protection  of 
Mary,  of  our  good  angel,  of  the  patron,  and  the  guar 
dian  angels  of  the  parish,  and  finally  withdraw,  asking 
Jesus  for  his  benediction. 

277.  The  one  fixed  idea  which  ought  to  occupy  our 
mind  from  the  moment  of  departure  is  to  edify  our  fel 
low-travellers  by  a  modest  exterior  and  profitable  con 
versation.  If  we  do  not  say  to  ourselves  in  a  positive 
and  determined  manner,  I  will  make  the  priesthood 
honored  and  respected  in  my  person,  by  my  exterior, 
and  conversation;  if  we  take  our  seat  in  the  carriage 
mechanically,  and  without  reflection,  like  ordinary  trav 
ellers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  not  exercise  a  suf 
ficiently  strict  vigilance  over  ourselves,  and  that  from 
the  very  beginning  we  shall  allow  ourselves  liberties 
which  will  hardly  be  edifying.  But  we  will  not  antici 
pate. 

Before  getting  into  the  carriage,  we  have  sometimes 
explanations  to  ask;  perhaps  even  some  little  debate  oc 
curs  with  the  clerks  of  the  office  relative  to  our  place  or 
our  luggage.  We  must,  as  a  general  rule,  in  our  inter 
course  with  these  clerks,  as  with  guards,  drivers,  porters, 
etc.,  be  gentle,  reasonable,  generous,  accommodating. 
Never  have  the  least  angry  discussion  with  them;  sacri 
fice,  if  necessary,  a  little  money;  we  shall  regain  it,  and 
more,  in  consideration  and  esteem. 

Oh!  what  great  annoyances  we  have  seen  arise  on  this 
account!  How  we  have  seen  the  priesthood  humiliated, 
and  humiliated  under  circumstances  where  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  maintain  it  in  honor! 
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278.  If,  following  the  advice  given  above,  we  are  firmly 
resolved    to  edify  our   travelling  companions,  we  may 
sometimes  do  so  from  the  very  first  moment;  for  exam 
ple,  in  generously  offering  our  place  to  any  venerable 
old  man,  any  invalid,  or  lady  who  seems  uncomfortable 
in  the  place  assigned  to  them.     An  act  of  attention  in 
such  circumstances  will  produce  the  best  effect  on  the 
other  travellers,  and  infallibly  conciliate   their  esteem. 
Attention  to  others  should  be  one  of  the  prominent  fea 
tures  of  the  priest's  behavior  in  travelling.     If  he  seems 
entirely  occupied  with  himself,  if  he  is  blunt,  positive, 
anxious  about  his  own   comfort,  indifferent  to  the  an 
noyances  and  embarrassments  of  others,  he  will  be  con 
demned  directly,  and  with  a  malignity  of  which  unhap 
pily  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain. 

279.  Is  it  right  to  remain   silent  during  the  journey? 
Is  it  better  to  talk?     In  this  case  what   should  be  the 
subject  of  conversation?      Let  us  reply  to  these  ques 
tions. 

If  the  journey  is  short,  of  a  few  miles  only,  and  if  we 
see  that  our  companions  are  cold,  taciturn,  or  sunk  in 
reverie,  and  with  the  more  reason,  if  they  are  men  whom 
we  know  to  be  coarse,  unsociable,  enemies  of  religion 
and  perhaps  of  the  clergy,  we  shall  do  well  to  remain 
silent,  and  to  plunge  into  our  books.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
happy  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  if  this  opportu 
nity  enables  us  to  render  any  little  service  to  these  per 
sons,  or  of  saying  a  courteous  or  amiable  word  to  them, 
we  must  not  fail  to  render  this  service,  or  to  say  this 
word;  for  who  knows  whether  this  will  not  be  enough 
to  bring  about  a  profitable  conversation? 

If  the  travellers  talk  amongst  themselves,  and  if,  ani 
mated  by  wicked  sentiments,  their  conversation  turns 
upon  improper  matters,  it  will  be  most  painful  for  the 
priest,  particularly  if  he  sees  that  they  hold  this  conver 
sation  precisely  because  he  is  compelled  to  listen  to 
them.  The  best  course,  in  these  circumstances,  which 
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are  happily  rare,  is  either  to  read,  or  to  shut  the  eyes  so 
that  they  may  believe  that  we  are  asleep. 

We  travelled  one  day  with  some  young  men,  who, 
from  levity  rather  than  from  hatred  to  the  clergy,  had 
commenced  a  very  free  conversation.  A  learned  and 
zealous  priest  found  means  to  slip  in  a  few  words  which 
pleased  them  greatly;  this  was  an  excellent  starting- 
point.  From  this  moment  he  carried  on  the  conversa 
tion  unceasingly,  in  an  instructive  and  agreeable  man 
ner;  he  made  excursions  into  the  field  of  natural  science 
with  a  facility  of  eloquence  quite  marvellous.  They 
listened  to  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  even  proposed 
difficulties  merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
solved.  Only,  when  he  left  off  speaking,  our  young  men 
resumed  their  conversation.  As  long  as  they  spoke  of 
things  indifferent,  the  good  priest  let  them  chatter;  but 
immediately  he  saw  that  the  conversation  took  a  bad 
turn,  with  a  tact  and  address  truly  remarkable,  he  re 
sumed  his  scientific  dissertations;  and  if  he  did  not  ef 
fect  a  positive  good,  he  certainly  prevented  a  very  real 
evil.  "Do  you  see,"  said  he  to  me,  as  we  were  walking 
up  a  hill,  "how  I  labor  to  prevent  these  poor  young  men 
from  offending  God!"  I  cite  this,  because  it  is  an  ex 
ample  which  might  be  so  easily  followed  by  many  priests 
in  similar  circumstances. 

280.  But  let  us  speak  of  ordinary  cases.  Nearly  always 
a  priest  may  converse,  and  it  is  generally  desirable  to  do 
so.  A  priest  who,  in  travelling  with  respectable  people, 
is  the  only  one  who  keeps  a  prolonged  silence,  passes  for 
a  man  of  a  sombre  and  morose  disposition;  perhaps, 
even,  if  the  travellers  are  not  above  the  middle  class, 
they  might  suppose  that  he  rather  disdained  to  speak  to 
them.  Now,  these  several  judgments  being  all  unfavor 
able,  he  should  not  put  himself  in  a  position  to  deserve 
them.  He  should  speak,  then,  but  he  should  speak  in  a 
useful  manner,  and  remember  that  the  journey  of  a  holy 
priest  should  be  an  exercise  of  zeal. 
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He  certainly  should  not  set  himself  up  stiffly  as  a 
moralist,  or  preacher.  No;  he  should  speak  at  first  of 
indifferent  things;  the  rain  or  the  fine  weather  may 
ordinarily  commence  the  conversation;  but  after  the 
usual  preliminary  commonplaces  to  which  travellers  so 
often  have  recourse,  he  should  attract  their  attention  by 
his  pious  exterior,  by  the  modest  reserve  of  his  eyes,  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  voice,  and  the  suavity  of  his  man 
ners.  Already  the  travellers  will  have  formed  a  favor 
able  opinion  of  him,  and  will  be  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
edifying  words  which  he  will  by  and  by  find  an  opportu 
nity  of  speaking.  After  this,  nothing  will  be  easier,  if 
we  so  please,  than  to  open  a  useful  and  even  pious  con 
versation.  The  smallest  circumstance,  the,  apparently, 
most  insignificant  word  dropped  by  one  of  the  travellers, 
may  form  the  foundation  of  a  discourse  which  shall 
glorify  God,  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  those  present. 
True  zeal  is  the  great  essential;  let  us  have  this  true 
zeal,  and  opportunities  for  exercising  it  will  never  be 
wanting.  We  might,  for  example,  according  to  circum 
stances,  propose  pious  reflections,  give  good  advice, 
relate  edifying  tales,  clear  up  difficulties  raised  by  any 
traveller  on  points  of  religion,  enlarge  on  some  point  of 
doctrine,  if  we  think  we  can  do  so  to  advantage,  give  a 
favorable  idea  of  religion,  show  that  it  is  rejected  only 
because  it  is  not  comprehended,  that  there  is  no  happi 
ness  except  in  practical  religion,  and  a  thousand  other 
details  that  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  all  more  or  less 
edifying. 

Lest  we  should  fatigue  and  weary  our  hearers,  it  will 
be  convenient  from  time  to  time  to  give  another  direc 
tion  to  the  conversation,  and  to  speak  of  instructive  or 
even  indifferent  matters.  But  even  in  speaking  of  these 
things,  it  will  be  good  to  let  a  large  fund  of  piety  appear 
through  all,  so  that  they  may  in  some  way  recognize  the 
priest,  even  if  they  had  not  known  a  priest  was  speak 
ing. 
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All  this  will  greatly  edify,  will  lead  perhaps  to  more 
than  one  conversion,  and  will  destroy  many  prejudices 
against  religion  and  the  clergy,  as  once  happened  to 
that  man  of  the  world,  who,  after  a  long  conversation  in 
a  carriage  with  an  ecclesiastic  on  religion  and  other 
matters,  said  to  him  with  simplicity,  "  Ah,  Monsieur 
1'abbe,  what  a  pity  those  miserable  Jesuits  are  not  all 
such  priests  as  you  are;"  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  it 
was  to  a  Jesuit  that  he  was  addressing  his  eulogy. 

281.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  travelling  companions;  what 
ought  to  be  shunned  must  also  be  pointed  out;  for  it  is 
clear  that,  on  this  point  as  on  every  other,  the  Dedina 
a  malo  should  be  joined  to  the  fac  bonum. 

We  sometimes  meet  on  our  journeys  with  priests  who 
are  great  talkers.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  a  mo 
nopoly  of  the  conversation;  they  have  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  language,  and  if  they  permit  their  auditors  to 
say  a  few  words,  their  object  seems,  not  so  much  to  listen 
to  them  with  attention,  as  just  to  take  breath,  and  to 
continue  their  march  with  renewed  ardor.  Nothing  is 
so  fatiguing  as  such  loquacity.  On  the  part  of  a  layman 
it  may  be  tolerated,  but  on  the  part  of  a  priest  it  is  so  mis 
placed  as  always  to  produce  a  doubly  painful  impression. 

There  are  some  priests  who  are  always  laughing, 
joking,  and  trifling.  These,  too,  are  commonly  great 
talkers,  but  they  give  to  their  discourse  a  jovial  char 
acter,  even  approaching  buffoonery,  which  provokes  a 
coarse  laugh,  and  sometimes  a  smile  of  pity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  they  always 
have  the  secret  of  enlivening  it  by  their  puns  and  humor. 
People  see  that  their  mind  is  occupied  merely  with  the 
search  after  witty  sayings,  as  their  tongue  moves  only 
to  utter  them.  Not  a  word,  we  will  not  say  pious,  but 
even  grave  and  serious.  Would  to  God  that  this  wit 
of  theirs  never  injured  the  holy  virtue  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  priest! 
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Some  priests  are  backbiters,  and  direct  their  malig 
nant  language  against  their  neighbors.  In  the  presence 
of  laymen,  incredible  as  it  seems,  and  laymen  on  whose 
discretion  they  cannot  reckon,  since  most  commonly 
they  do  not  know  them,  they  dare  relate  facts  which 
damage  the  reputation  of  others;  they  rail  against  their 
brethren,  complain  of  their  parishioners,  perhaps  even 
censure  their  superiors,  and  blame  the  acts  of  their  ad 
ministration.  Oh!  what  scandal  do  they  cause  by  such 
conduct,  and  what  a  miserable  idea  do  they  give  of  the 
priesthood! 

There  are  priests,  again,  who,  when  travelling,  are 
neither  great  talkers,  nor  too  gay,  nor  backbiters;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  pious  or  edifying  in  their  conversation; 
not  a  word  of  God,  or  of  religion.  In  vain  opportunities 
present  themselves,  they  forget  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  the  journey  ends  without  their  having  said  a 
single  word  of  edification.  One  day  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  no  religion,  having  travelled  a  long  time  in 
company  with  a  priest,  said  to  the  other  travellers  when 
the  priest  had  got  out,  "  If  I  were  going  to  confess,  it 
would  not  be  to  that  priest  that  I  should  address  my 
self."  "Why?"  "Why?  Because  during  the  many 
hours  we  have  travelled  and  chatted  together,  he  has  not 
spoken  a  single  word  of  God." 

Finally,  there  are  Priests  who  not  only  do  not  speak  of 
God,  but  who  do  not  even  commune  with  Him  secretly 
in  exercises  of  piety,  a  thing  which  may  nearly  always  be 
done  during  the  journey,  when  there  is  the  will.  Their 
Breviary  said,  all  is  finished  for  the  day;  no  spiritual 
reading,  no  chaplet,  no  meditation.  Nevertheless,  what 
can  be  more  edifying  than  to  see  a  holy  priest  pass  from 
a  pious  conversation  to  a  spiritual  exercise?  Those  who 
have  no  religion  admire  a  priest  who  conducts  himself  in 
such  a  way,  and  trust,  perhaps,  from  the  bottom  of  their 
heart,  that  they  may  find  a  priest  of  this  character  when 
they  shall  return  to  God. 
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282.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  the  priest's  behavior 
at  an  inn.  Here  we  agree  that  almost  always  he  will  be 
constrained  to  exercise  his  zeal  in  a  negative  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  he  will  have  but  little  opportunity  of  perform 
ing  acts  of  zeal,  properly  so  called;  but  he  will  always  be 
able  to  edify  by  his  general  conduct. 

Let  us  remember  that  modesty  by  itself,  without  the  aid 
of  a  single  word,  is  an  excellent  way  of  preaching.  We 
all  know  this  trait  in  the  character  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi.  He  called  one  of  his  brethren,  and  said  to  him, 
"  My  brother,  let  us  go  and  preach."  "  Willingly,  my 
father."  They  set  out;  the  holy  saint  points  the  road, 
and,  with  eyes  modestly  cast  on  the  ground,  their  exterior 
seriously  composed,  they  traverse  several  streets  of  the 
city,  and  return  to  the  monastery.  "  But,"  said  the 
brother  to  the  good  saint,  "  Father,  we  went  out  to  preach, 
and  here  we  are  at  home,  without  having  opened  our 
lips."  "  Be  content,  brother,  the  work  is  done;  the  serious 
and  collected  modesty  we  have  exhibited  in  our  walk  is 
an  excellent  sermon,  and  will  bear  its  fruit."  Let  us, 
therefore,  preach  in  this  manner  in  those  inns  which  a 
troublesome  necessity  obliges  us  to  enter,  and,  like  St. 
Francis,  rely  upon  it,  our  preaching  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling, 
have  in  inns  a  certain  free  and  easy  air,  which  everywhere 
else  would  be  considered  coarse  and  insolent,  but  which 
in  these  public  places  is  very  common.  Look,  for  ex 
ample,  at  a  commercial  traveller;  one  would  say  he  was 
the  master  and  ruler  of  the  place.  He  speaks  to  the  serv 
ants  as  if  they  were  slaves;  his  words  are  high,  authori 
tative,  short,  and  sharply  spoken.  Is  he  at  table?  He 
seems  to  be  the  king  of  the  feast;  he  takes  the  place 
which  pleases  him  best;  he  seats  himself  in  an  offhand 
manner;  he  gives  the  tone  to  the  conversation;  he  calls 
the  waiter  for  the  most  trifling  thing;  he  jokes,  he  relates 
anecdotes,  he  laughs  loudly,  he  finds  fault  with  all  the 
dishes  one  after  the  other,  and,  if  the  ingredients  his  taste 
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requires  are  wanting,  he  seasons  them  with  piquant  re 
marks.  If  he  helps  himself  to  anything,  it  is  only  to  taste 
it,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  sending  away  the  remainder. 
If  he  were  at  home  he  would  be  far  less  particular;  but 
at  a  hotel  it  is  quite  another  thing;  there  he  has  the  repu 
tation  of  knowing  what  good  living  is,  which  he  must 
maintain  at  all  costs.  Besides,  if  he  finds  himself  in  the 
company  of  some  traveller  who  is~but  a  novice,  and  who 
shows  the  silly  simplicity  of  being  civil  to  a  servant,  and 
especially  of  thanking  him  when  he  hands  him  anything, 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  entertaining  scene  for  our  great 
man. 

What  ought  the  priest  to  do  in  the  presence  of  this 
man,  who  seems  to  consider  himself  as  the  type  of  the 
traveller  who  knows  the  world?  Shall  he  imitate  his  tone, 
his  manners,  his  language,  so  little  in  conformity  with 
his  own  ordinary  habits!  Shall  he  suppose  that  he  ought 
to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  be 
equally  free,  brusque,  and  almost  insolent? 

Probably  there  are  some  priests  who,  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  assume  this  permission.  They  believe  that  it  is  a 
custom  generally  adopted,  and  that  they  would  appear 
ridiculous  if  they  acted  otherwise;  that  the  servants  and 
people  of  the  hotel  are  accustomed  to  conduct  of  this 
kind;  and  that,  in  short,  they  will  scandalize  nobody,  al 
though  they  are  priests,  in  following  the  stream.  But  we 
say  that  they  would  do  very  wrong  to  act  thus.  Never, 
not  even  at  inns,  ought  politeness  to  be  laid  aside  by  an 
ecclesiastic.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  priest 
should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme;  he  is  in  a  house 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  not  in  the  house  of  an  indi 
vidual  who  has  done  him  the  honor  to  invite  him  there. 
But,  however  public  the  place  may  be,  politeness  is  never 
out  of  season,  and  if  it  be  neglected  by  a  priest,  the  fault 
would  be  remarked. 

Let  him  be  everywhere  courteous,  gentle,  and  amiable; 
let  him  boldly,  and  without  any  concealment,  pronounce 
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the  Benedidte.  and  the  thanksgiving;  let  him  talk  but  lit 
tle,  and  occupy  himself  only  with  his  neighbors,  if  the 
guests  are  many;  let  him  place  himself  near  the  travellers 
with  whom  he  has  made  acquaintance  in  the  carriage; 
let  him  not  find  fault  with  the  dishes,  although  all  the 
rest  should  do  so;  let  him  ask,  but  not  in  a  loud  voice,  for 
whatever  he  wants,  and  although  he  may  not  be  obliged 
to  thank,  he  need  not  blush  if  a  "thank  you"  should 
escape  him.  Lastly,  we  shall  not  tell  him  to  be  awkward; 
but  still  less  shall  we  tell  him  to  be  free  and  familiar  in 
his  behavior. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  a  priest  is  reserved, 
modest,  simple,  and  even  a  little  awkward,  travellers  will 
have  a  good  opinion  of  him;  a  smile  may,  perhaps,  be 
seen  on  their  lips,  but  there  will  be  approbation  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  will  think  that  he  is  a 
good  priest;  that  he  is  not  used  to  travelling;  and  that 
if  he  has  quitted  his  flock,  no  doubt  a  good  reason  has 
determined  him  to  do  so. 

Will  they  pass  an  equally  favorable  judgment  upon  the 
priest  who  is  light,  jesting,  and  vain,  who  will  also  take 
liberties,  and  who,  considering  the  vivacity  of  the  com 
mercial  traveller  as  good  taste,  seems  to  do  his  best  to 
follow  in  his  steps?  We  do  not  reply  to  these  questions; 
manifestly,  to  put  them  is  to  resolve  them. 

In  terminating  this  long  article  we  shall  recommend 
the  priest  to  be  liberal  towards  servants;  he  ought 
always  to  give  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness,  and  to 
lessen  at  every  interview  the  opinion  too  generally  en 
tertained  that  the  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  vices  of  the 
clergy. 

283.  We  approach  the  end  of  our  journey;  how  ought 
we  to  behave  at  the  house  of  those  who  kindly  entertain 
us,  and  with  whom  we  may  perhaps  pass  several  days? 

The  first  thing  is  to  call  to  mind  our  one  fixed  deter 
mination;  to  remember  that  we  are  priests,  that  we  are 
about  to  come  in  contact  with  persons  with  whom  we 
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are  not  in  frequent  intercourse,  to  whom,  perhaps,  we 
are  even  unknown,  and  that  following  the  resolutions 
made  before  our  departure,  we  ought  to  seize  every  op 
portunity  of  edifying  these  persons  by  our  deportment 
as  well  as  by  our  conversation. 

If  it  is  for  any  particular  business  that  we  have  under 
taken  our  journey,  and  if  we  have  no  legitimate  reason 
for  prolonging  our  stay  after  this  business  is  settled,  we 
should  set  out  for  home  without  delay;  for  we  ought 
always  to  abridge  the  duration  of  our  absence  as  much 
as  possible. 

But  if  we  are  to  spend  some  considerable  time  with 
friends  or  relatives,  let  us  endeavor  to  find  out  how  we 
can  be  useful  to  them,  and  whom  we  can  serve  in  regard 
to  zeal  for  their  welfare.  This  may  often  be  done  quite 
naturally,  and  without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if,  as  commonly  happens,  we  are 
visiting  friends,  and  there  are  in  the  house  any  young 
people  or  children  that  we  are  already  acquainted  with, 
what  is  more  easy  for  a  good  priest,  who  has  made  him 
self  known  as  pious  and  zealous,  than  to  say  to  one  of 
these  young  persons  when  they  are  alone,  "  Well,  my 
dear,  are  you  always  a  good  child?  Are  you  a  great 
comfort  to  your  excellent  parents?  You  never  go  in 
bad  company,  do  you,  my  child?  Do  you  from  time  to 
time  attend  the  sacraments?  Ah!  how  happy  you  will 
be  on  the  day  of  your  first  communion!  Now,  my  dear 
child,  tell  me  how  do  you  stand  before  God  ?  You  know 
my  affection  for  you,  that  I  take  the  most  lively  interest 
in  you.  Profit  by  my  stay  with  your  parents  to  make  a 
step  forward.  Come  and  pay  me  a  little  visit  every  day; 
you  will  give  me  great  pleasure;  we  will  talk  together 
of  God's  service,  and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  those 
who  embrace  it  with  fervor.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  annoy 
ing  me  or  fatiguing  me.  Oh!  no,  my  child,  I  shall 
always  be  happy  if  I  can  do  anything  for  the  good  of 
your  soul,  which  is  very  dear  to  me." 
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With  some  variations,  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  rank  of  the  person,  we  might  address  the  same  lan 
guage  to  the  servants  of  the  house,  sometimes  to  the 
masters  themselves,  or  to  the  friends  we  may  have  'the 
opportunity  of  meeting  during  our  stay.  If  these  good 
counsels  are  well  received,  we  may  quietly  resume  the 
topic,  and  endeavor  to  remove  at  the  second  time  what 
ever  had  resisted  our  first  attempt. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  good  may  result  from  the 
employment  of  these  pious  methods,  above  all,  if  the 
language  of  faith  is  fortified  by  the  good  example  we 
shall  strive  to  give,  by  a  mild  and  amiable,  yet  always 
reserved  and  modest  cheerfulness,  and  by  that  combina 
tion  of  virtues  which  wins  hearts  to  God,  and  reconciles 
the  very  unbeliever  to  religion  and  her  ministers. 

284.  We  ought  to  mention  here  an  abuse  unhappily 
too  common.  A  journey  is  often  regarded  as  a  long  and 
perpetual  recreation;  so  that  the  Mass  once  said,  and  the 
Breviary  recited,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  visits  and 
walks,  at  the  table  or  at  cards.  Sometimes  even,  the 
Breviary  is  not  said  at  all  until  the  end  of  the  day,  or 
rather  of  the  evening,  precisely  at  the  time  when  we  are 
as  unfitted  as  possible  to  fulfil  this  rigorous  obligation 
properly.  The  chain  of  spiritual  exercises  is  totally 
broken.  Spiritual  reading,  chaplet,  particular  examen, 
the  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  all  are  put  aside, 
and  replaced  by  conversations  of  interminable  length' 
during  which  the  soul  is  filled  with  a  thousand  vanities 
which  entirely  absorb  it. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  retire  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  day,  to  perform  now  one  exercise, 
now  another.  The  persons  at  whose  house  we  are  stay 
ing  would  think  these  short  absences  perfectly  natural; 
they  would  suppose  we  had  some  religious  duties  to 
fulfil,  and  would  be  edified  to  see  we  had  not  forgotten 
them. 

Is  it  not  evident,  besides,  that  being  much  exposed  to 
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dissipation  and  relaxation,  we  have  special  need  to  re 
fresh  ourselves  now  and  then,  during  the  day,  with  out 
spiritual  exercises?  Is  it  not  also  in  these  exercises  that 
we  shall  draw  that  mild  and  persuasive  unction,  which 
will  insure  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  our  zeal  ? 

We  have  recommended  that  a  book  be  taken  for  per 
usal;  our  advice  is,  perhaps,  followed;  the  book  is  taken; 
but  what  use  is  made  of  it?  Is  it  opened  even  once  a 
day?  Alas!  we  may  fear  that  it  has  not  been  opened, 
perhaps,  once  during  the  whole  journey!  Look  at  it, 
and  when  you  return  home  you  will  often  see  that  the 
marker  has  not  been  moved. 

285.  When  the  time  that  we  allowed  ourselves  has 
expired,  we  must  make  our  preparations  for  departure, 
and  firmly  resist  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  to 
detain  us  longer.  We  must  collect  together  in  a  body 
all  the  reasons  which  demand  our  return,  and,  if  neces 
sary,  we  must  pronounce  our  determination  with  a  de 
cision  which  will  crush  all  hope  of  inducing  us  to  pro 
long  our  visit. 

To  conclude;  we  must  observe  with  our  new  travel 
ling  companions  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  have 
been  already  laid  down;  and,  returned  home,  we  must 
resume  our  duties  and  pious  exercises  with  redoubled 
zeal  and  ardor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INTERCOURSE    BY    LETTER. 

286.  THE  interchange  of  letters,  called  correspondence, 
is  a  written  conversation.  As  the  interlocutors  are  too 
far  distant  to  hear  each  other,  the  post  comes  to  their 
assistance,  and  serves  as  a  channel  of  communication. 
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The  rules  applicable  to  conversation  are  the  same,  in  a 
certain  degree,  as  those  for  epistolary  correspondence. 

A  conversation  too  long,  and  too  frequently  repeated, 
is  generally  blamable;  a  correspondence  too  active  and 
too  abundant,  is  no  less  so.  Conversation  is  sometimes 
necessary;  so  is  correspondence;  conversation  is  some 
times  useful,  and  utility  sometimes  requires  correspond 
ence;  conversation  is  often  idle,  and  we  shall  have  to 
render  an  account  of  it  to  our  Sovereign  Judge;  cor 
respondence  is  sometimes  an  equally  useless  pastime, 
a  pastime  in  which  a  priest  should  not  indulge;  lastly, 
conversation  may  be  dangerous,  and  very  often  cor 
respondence  is  the  same. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two;  it 
is  explained  by  the  old  saying,  which  is  but  the  expres 
sion  of  a  fact:  Verba  volant,  scripta  manent.  If  our  letters 
are  holy,  pious,  and  edifying,  they  do  not  fly  away  like 
our  words;  they  remain,  manent,  as  a  monument  of  the 
zeal  which  inspired  them;  witness  the  letters  of  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  many 
other  saints.  If  our  letters  are  useless,  or  even  danger 
ous,  they  remain  also,  but  as  monuments  of  foolishness, 
frivolity,  and  imprudence. 

Let  us,  therefore,  weigh  well  before  God  the  reasons 
that  induce  us  to  open  a  correspondence,  or  to  write 
even  a  single  letter;  never  writing  without  a  full  con 
viction  that  it  is  better  to  write  than  to  remain  silent. 

287.  Believing  it  to  be  our  duty  to  write,  we  should 
consider,  first,  how  we  may  manage  to  slip  into  our 
letters  something  useful  and  edifying.  On  this  point, 
as  on  every  other,  we  must  always  remember  the  duty 
of  zeal.  Unless  we  write  simply  on  temporal  business 
to  a  man  of  the  world  whom  we  know  but  slightly,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  an  opportunity  cannot  be  found  of 
adding  a  few  words  of  edification.  At  least,  we  know 
that  holy  priests  never  feel  any  embarrassment  on  this 
point,  and  that  their  pen,  obedient  to  a  heart  full  of  love 
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to  God,  and  of  zeal  for  souls,  always  knows  how  to  trace 
lines  breathing  with  piety,  and  often  fruitful  in  happy 
results. 

Holy  priests  not  only  say  good  things  in  their  letters, 
but  they  have  the  secret  of  saying  them  with  a  sweet 
and  penetrating  unction,  which  passes  from  their  heart 
into  the  heart  of  their  correspondents.  Ah!  if  we  were 
saints,  what  flames  of  zeal  would  burst  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  to  kindle  the  souls  of  others  with  that 
celestial  ardor  with  which  we  ourselves  are  consumed. 

288.  Some  letters  are  necessary;  family  business  has  to 
be  arranged;  our  advice  is  asked  on  a  matter  of  import 
ance;  a  letter  of  condolence  must  be  written  to  a  rela 
tion  or  to  an  intimate  friend  who  is  under  great  affliction; 
of  course,  in   these  and  other   similar    circumstances  a 
letter  is  indispensable;  it  comes  within  the  limit  of  our 
duties,  and  God  demands  that  we  should  write,  and  that 
without  delay.     We  add  this  last  recommendation,  and 
it  is  to  negligent  priests  that  we  address  it. 

The  manner  in  which  a  priest  keeps  up  his  corre 
spondence  nearly  always  shows  his  true  character  for 
regularity,  order,  and  exactness.  A  diligent,  careful, 
and  regular  priest  makes  a  rule  of  answering  his  letters 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  as  he  hastens  at  once  to  reply  to  the 
letters  as  they  reach  him,  he  avoids  that  incumbrance 
which  negligence  occasions,  and  which  finishes  by  pro 
ducing  discouragement,  then  omissions,  or  lamentable 
forgetfulness. 

289.  Letters   are   only  iiseful  when   an  advantageous 
result  may  be   anticipated,  but  when,  nevertheless,  we 
might  dispense  with  writing  them  without  failing  in  any 
positive  duty.    Such  are,  for  example,  letters  to  relations 
or  friends,  in  which  we  may  offer  good  advice,  give  en 
couragement  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  sustain  and  fortify 
a  weak  and  wavering  piety,  point  out  with  amiable  zeal 
certain  faults  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge,  and 
show  the  serious  consequences  to  which  they  may  lead. 
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In  these  letters  we  may  attempt  the  conversion  of  some 
unbeliever,  and  say  boldly  in  our  correspondence  what 
from  timidity  we  should  not  venture  to  say  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Sometimes  also,  it  is  useful  not  to  break  off  entirely 
our  epistolary  communication  with  a  person  who  does 
not  actually  profit  by  it,  but  over  whom  by  this  means  we 
preserve  an  influence  which  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  him  afterwards.  When  the  Divine  mercy  knocks  at 
the  door  of  great  sinners,  it  is  well  for  them  to  be  able 
to  count  amongst  their  friends  some  devoted  priest  to 
whom  they  may  impart  their  desire  for  conversion,  which 
will  procure  for  this  good  priest  the  opportunity  of  ex 
horting  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  complete  their  return 
to  God. 

In  these  various  circumstances,  and  generally  when  we 
know  that  our  advice  will  be  followed,  we  need  not  fear 
to  multiply  it;  but  we  must  not  give  it  with  that  air  of 
authority  which  wounds  self-love,  and  nips  in  the  bud  the 
good  sentiments  which  are  springing  forth.  It  is  always 
in  the  tone  of  mild  and  winning  piety  that  advice  must 
be  offered;  it  is  the  language  of  a  friend  or  of  a  father 
that  we  must  pour  into  their  ears,  not  the  lessons  of  a 
pedagogue. 

290.  To  speak  now  of  useless  letters;  understand  that 
we  include  in  this  category  all  the  frivolous  and  jesting 
etters,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  an  idle  amusement. 
These  letters  are  not  uncommon;  those  who  write  with 
facility  and  talent  like  to  employ  their  pen  on  useless 
topics.  Such  letters  gratify  the  inclination  for  amuse 
ment,  with  the  sole  result  of  a  loss  of  time  for  writer  and 
reader  alike. 

Besides,  it  often    happens  that,  in  this  sort  of  corre 
spondence,  charity  is  wounded,  jests  are  in  abundance,  and 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  brother  priest,  even  supe- 
lors  are  not  always  spared.     Besides,  even  if   charity 
should  not  be  wronged,  it  is  enough  that  this  correspond- 
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ence  is  useless  to  ensure  its  condemnation  on  the  part  of 
a  holy  priest.  The  life  of  a  priest  can  and  ought  to  be 
so  useful  to  souls  that  he  should  severely  reproach  him 
self  for  sacrificing  even  the  smallest  portion  to  trivialities 
and  follies. 

But  may  not  these  useless  letters  be  allowed  as  recrea 
tion,  and  as  the  means  of  maintaining  ancient  friend 
ships? 

A  priest  who  is  careful  to  avoid  all  that  may  wound 
charity  or  any  other  virtue;  who  duly  fulfils  all  his 
duties,  and  who  may,  without  neglecting  anything,  allow 
himself  a  few  moments'  recreation;  or  who  but  seldom 
indulges  himself  thus,  and  writes  such  letters  only  at 
long  intervals,  to  him  we  think  that  this  little  amusement 
is  quite  permissible.  But  we  would  invite  attention  to 
this  corrective,  that  jesting  shall  never  form  the  exclusive 
topic  of  our  letters;  after  it  has  had  its  share,  and  a  good 
share,  if  you  will,  we  must  go  on  to  more  serious  matters, 
and,  in  some  sort,  make  amends  for  this  trifling  by  pious 
reflections  or  wise  counsels,  according  to  the  circumstan 
ces  and  character  of  the  person  to  whom  we  write. 

291.  Must  we  class  amongst  useless  letters  those  which 
are  written  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  pious  per 
sons,  discharging  towards  them  the  functions  of  a 
director,  and  expressing  what  distance  prevents  our  say 
ing  vivd  voce?  What  shall  we  say  of  these  letters  of 
direction? 

We  shall  say  at  first  that  such  a  correspondence  may 
be  useful,  and  is  really  so  sometimes;  but  we  shall  imme 
diately  add,  that  very  often  it  is  useless,  and  sometimes 
worse  than  useless.  This  general  answer  leads  us  neces 
sarily  to  details  into  which  we  shall  enter  readily,  from 
the  conviction  of  their  importance. 

That  such  letters  of  direction  and  wise  counsel  may 
possibly  be  useful  is  incontestable.  Who  does  not  need 
advice,  and,  above  all,  the  advice  of  a  learned,  pious,  and 
zealous  priest?  Who  is  better  qualified  to  give  this  ad- 
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vice  than  the  priest  who  knows  the  very  secrets  of  our 
conscience  and  the  needs  of  our  soul  ?  All  this  is  true 
and  we  think  that  this  direction  may  be  very  useful. 

But  to  whom,  speaking  generally,  will  it  be  useful  ? 
To  the  young  man,  for  example,  who  was  the  consolation 
of  his  pastor  while  under  his  eye,  and  who  has  gone  away 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  forever,  with  no  possibility  of 
communication  except  by  letter.  Most  certainly  corre 
spondence  with  this  excellent  young  man  will  be  very 
useful  to  him.  Left  to  himself,  exposed  without  defence 
to  the  seduction  of  the  many  bad  examples  which  sur 
round  him,  he  greatly  needs  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
pastor  speaking  perpetually  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  to 
restore  his  courage,  and  rekindle  his  fervor. 

This  written  direction  may  also  be  useful  to  a  man 
more  advanced  in  age,  whose  conversion  was  subject  of 
public  remark,  and  who  may  have  made  his  general  con 
fession  to  a  priest  living  at  a  distance.  This  priest 
possesses  all  his  confidence;  for  he  has  opened  his  heart 
to  him  as  to  God;  and  needs  again  to  recur  to  his  wise 
counsels,  either  to  calm  his  agitated  conscience,  which 
has  passed  quickly  from  a  state  of  complete  insensibility 
to  an  excessive  susceptibility;  or  to  confirm  himself  more 
and  more  in  his  better  sentiments;  or  to  clear  up  a  diffi 
culty  which  has  presented  itself.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
these  and  similar  circumstances,  this  man's  position  re 
quires  that  we  write  to  him  to  second  his  good  intentions, 
to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  his  conscience,  and  smooth  for 
him  the  ways  that  conduct  not  only  to  virtue,  but  even 
to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  if  he  is  well-directed. 

Not  to  multiply  examples,  we  shall  say  that,  generally, 
as  respects  men,  direction  by  way  of  correspondence  is 
very  useful,  and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
adopted.  In  affairs  of  conscience  and  rules  of  piety, 
men  ordinarily  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  do  not  catch 
up  a  crowd  of  minute  difficulties,  as  women  seem  to 
delight  in  doing.  The  decision  once  given,  men  accept 
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it  or  reject  it  at  once,  without  taking,  as  the  women  do, 
a  half-and-half  course,  amusing  themselves  with  criticis 
ing,  arguing,  commenting,  making  all  sorts  of  supposi 
tions  and  little  difficulties,  which  are  simply  provoking, 
and  waste  valuable  time. 

It  is  for  the  men,  then,  that  letters  of  direction  are 
useful;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
are  addressed  to  men.  For  one  man  who  asks  this 
spiritual  service  from  us,  there  are  twenty  women  who 
drive  us  to  extremities  by  the  importunity  of  their  de 
mands. 

292.  Now,  shall  a  priest  absolutely  refuse  to  women 
the  benefit  of  direction  by  letter?  Indeed,  experience 
has  so  often  proved  the  uselessness  of  such  a  thing,  that 
we  should  at  first  feel  tempted  to  forbid  it;  but  as  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  our  opinion  is,  that,  as 
a  general  principle,  we  must  not  maintain  such  a  corre 
spondence  with  women,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  contravene 
our  principle,  it  must  be  under  these  conditions:  ist, 
that  these  women  are  no  longer  young;  2d,  that  they 
are  not  under  the  power  of  a  husband,  unless  he  should 
be  perfectly  cognizant  of  our  correspondence,  and  give 
his  approval;  3d,  that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet; 
4th,  that  they  are  possessed  of  common-sense  and  sound 
judgment;  5th,  that  they  are  not,  by  temper  and  char 
acter,  punctilious,  captious,  and  of  endless  verbosity;  6th, 
that  they  sincerely  desire  to  correct  their  faults,  acquire 
virtues,  and  go  on  unto  perfection  without  flagging. 

To  find  these  conditions  united  is  very  rare;  but  when 
they  are  found,  we  may  assist  the  good  soul  who  asks 
from  us  the  help  of  a  written  direction. 

We  will  only  add,  that  these  persons  must  learn  to 
write  clearly,  methodically,  and  concisely;  and,  joining  ex 
ample  to  precept,  we  ourselves  must  give  this  triple 
stamp  to  every  portion  of  our  correspondence.  If,  at 
the  beginning,  these  persons  address  to  us  a  letter,  a  very 
newspaper  in  its  length,  our  reply  must  be  the  very 
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smallest  note,  in  which,  going  straight  to  the  point,  we 
say  just  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  not  another  syl 
lable. 

We  will  add  again,  that,  even  under  the  favorable 
circumstances  enumerated  above,  the  correspondence 
must  not  be  too  active.  Making  exceptions  for  grave 
and  unforeseen  difficulties,  one  letter  in  the  month  is 
sufficient. 

293.  The  ground  thus  cleared,  we  shall  say  boldly, 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  we  must  absolutely  forbid  those  letters  of  direc 
tion  for  which  many  women  are  so  eager,  although  they 
derive  scarcely  any  benefit  from  them. 

Does  not  this  interminable  correspondence,  in  which 
the  same  things  are  repeated  again  and  again,  occasion 
a  sad  loss  of  time  on  both  sides,  while  noWther  progress 
is  made  after  the  torrents  of  letters  than  had  existed 
before  the  first?  What  do  we  generally  find  in  the  heap 
of  rubbish  periodically  and  punctually  despatched  to  the 
director?  Interminable  jeremiads  about  distractions  in 
prayer  and  coldness  in  God's  service,  for  which  they  can 
discover  no  reason,  though  the  confessor  has  told  them 
a  hundred  times  in  his  answers  that  these  distractions 
and  coldnesses  proceed  only  from  habitual  dissipation, 
and  from  default  of  vigilance  and  mortification. 

What  else  do  we  find  in  this  voluminous  correspond 
ence?  Great  lamentations  over  inward  troubles  depicted 
in  the  darkest  colors,  and  often  with  exaggerations  which 
the  writer  hides  from  herself,  but  which  are  quickly  de 
tected  by  the  searching  eye  of  the  director. 

What  is  there  at  last  in  these  letters?  Sometimes  all 
the  follies  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  which  seeks  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace,  and  will  not  seek  it  in  that  blind 
obedience  where  it  is  sure  to  be  found. 

After  months  and  years  of  written  direction,  let  us 
examine  ourselves  before  God,  and  ask  these  two  ques 
tions:  first,  whether  the  floods  of  letters  between  the 
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director  and  the  person  directed  have  produced  in  the 
soul  of  the  latter  any  appreciable  amelioration?  next, 
whether,  in  good  faith,  the  time  passed  in  reading  so 
many  letters,  and  writing  so  many  replies,  might  not 
have  been  employed  a  hundred  times  better  in  making 
good  sermons,  in  the  better  preparation  of  catechisms, 
and  in  the  search  after  sinners  to  convert  them?  We 
subscribe  our  approbation  beforehand  to  the  reply  which 
will  be  made  to  these  questions  by  a  straightforward 
and  enlightened  conscience. 

Without  doubt,  the  persons  now  under  consideration 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  in  a  bad  way;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  good  in  them,  and,  sometimes,  very  much 
good;  they  are  full  of  good-will,  although  much  want  of 
faith,  and  many  venial  faults  are  allied  to  their  devo 
tion;  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  which  does  not 
compromise  the  great  business  of  their  salvation.  But, 
whether  it  be  narrowness  of  mind,  incurable  blindness, 
habitual  resistance  to  grace,  or  some  other  cause,  they 
will  have  direction,  but  refuse  the  fruits  of  direction; 
they  will  have  a  director,  and  will  not  obey  that  director; 
they  will  be  directed,  and  so  avoid  the  appearance  of 
directing  themselves.  It  is  a  delusion  which  Pere  Guil- 
lore  exposed,  saying  simply,  "  Listen,  my  good  daughter, 
do  you  know,  in  two  words,  what  you  want!  You  wish 
to  direct  yourself  through  a  director."  The  director  you  are 
resolved  to  have,  that  you  may  persuade  yourself  that  he 
directs  you;  but  personal  self-direction,  the  direction  of 
yourself  by  yourself,  you  are  even  more  resolved  to  have 
than  the  director. 

Often,  too,  these  persons  wish  to  make  themselves  in 
teresting;  their  self-esteem  is  flattered  to  think  that  a 
priest,  whom,  moreover,  they  generally  select  from  his 
high  position,  thinks  of  them  before  God,  is  busily  occu 
pied  with  the  sanctification  of  their  soul,  and  does  for 
them  what  he  does  not  do  for  a  multitude  of  others.  All 
this  feeds  their  vanity,  does  no  real  good,  wastes  precious 
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time,  and  has  no  claim  to  a  place  among  the  works  of  a 
holy  priest. 

294.  To  come  at  last  to  dangerous  letters.  It  may  be 
said,  can  a  priest  write  letters  which  deserve  this  title  ? 
We  do  not  wish  to  believe  it;  nevertheless,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  misfortune,  we  will  show  what  sort  of  letters 
we  term  dangerous.  They  are  those,  for  example,  which 
we  might  be  tempted  to  write  to  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  are  young,  or  not  so  advanced  in  age  as  to  be 
considered  elderly. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  these  young  persons,  often 
with  an  excellent  intention,  write  to  the  priest  who  has 
been  their  confessor,  to  consult  him  on  some  difficulties 
of  conscience,  and  to  ask  some  pious  advice  and  rules  for 
conduct.  If  the  parents  know  it,  and  give  their  appro 
bation,  it  may  be  done  once  or  twice,  and  the  priest  in 
this  case  may  reply  to  the  letters  addressed  to  him;  but 
to  keep  up  a  long  correspondence  with  these  young  per 
sons,  whether  as  director  or  otherwise,  would  be  great 
imprudence;  and  we  think  that  the  priest  would  expose 
himself  to  more  than  one  danger  in  writing  such  letters. 

It  would  be  very  much  worse,  if  the  priest  should  act 
thus  in  the  case  of  a  young  wife  whose  husband  might 
detect  a  correspondence  of  this  nature  previously  con 
cealed  from  his  knowledge.  The  serious  consequences 
of  such  a  discovery  may  be  easily  imagined. 

To  these  young  women  and  to  these  young  wives,  we 
must  reply  without  hesitation,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
refuse  them  what  they  ask;  we  must  refer  them  to  their 
regular  confessors,  and  promise  them,  at  most,  that  we 
will  hear  them  at  the  holy  tribunal  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  them.  But  no  written  direction, 
no  long  correspondence,  however  plausible  may  be  their 
reasons. 

Oh !  what  levity  and  imprudence  there  is  amongst 
these  young  women!  What  pleasure  they  have  some 
times  in  hawking  about  the  letters  they  receive,  when 
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these  letters  express  a  great  interest  in  them!  And  if 
they  are  written  by  a  priest,  what  increased  excitement 
there  is  to  communicate  them  to  their  friends,  who  often 
make  them  the  subject  of  satirical  criticisms,  and  pervert 
their  motive,  their  sense,  and  their  purport! 

Besides,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  lest  in  this  ground, 
well  prepared,  we  readily  believe,  and  in  which,  until 
now,  there  has  been  deposited  only  the  purest  seed  of 
salvation,  that  enemy  of  ours  which  we  call  human  na 
ture  should  surreptitiously  come  to  diffuse  its  intoxica 
tion?  Human  weakness  is  very  great;  woman's  head  is 
not  firm,  her  heart  still  less  so;  the  priest,  on  his  side,  sur 
rounded  though  he  be  by  light  and  grace,  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  man  the  day  he  became  a  priest.  He  knows 
better  than  any  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart,  he  who 
passes  his  life  in  healing  its  wounds  and  probing  its  mis 
eries;  better  than  any,  therefore,  should  he  know  that  a 
spark  has  often  produced  terrible  conflagrations;  that  a 
word,  a  single  word,  the  least  degree  too  hasty,  too  ex 
pressive,  we  would  not  say  too  tender,  too  affectionate, 
but  since  it  is  written  we  shall  not  efface  it;  the  priest, 
we  say,  should  know  better  than  any,  that  such  a  word 
may  elicit  another  still  stronger,  and  that  by  degrees  they 
might,  which  God  forbid,  stop  only  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss. 

What  might  happen,  if  this  priest  was  naturally  prone 
to  tender  attachments?  What  might  happen,  above  all, 
if  he  had  already  undergone  painful  struggles  in  this 
respect?  What  might  happen,  once  more,  if  the  young 
person  herself  bore  in  her  heart  a  burden  of  misery  and 
weakness!  O  God!  O  God!  what  perils  are  here!  And 
how  fully  do  they  justify  the  severity  of  our  decisions! 

295.  Here  is  also  another  serious  danger  upon  which 
we  think  it  right  to  say  a  few  words.  Before  doing  so 
we  are  Kappy  to  declare  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
serious  imprudence  of  which  we  speak  has  never  been 
committed.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  do  you  mention 
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it  ?  We  do  it  only  to  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 
against  what  might  produce,  by  degrees,  the  scandal 
which  must  follow  upon  this  imprudence,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  priesthood. 

The  rock  which  we  have  in  view,  consists  in  a  corre 
spondence  maintained  with  a  lady  entirely  independent, 
rich,  already  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  generous  dispo 
sition.  She  has,  probably  (for  let  us  not  forget  that  all 
that  follows  is  purely  hypothetical),  been  connected  by 
strictly  legitimate  ties  of  direction  or  friendship  with 
some  ecclesiastic.  From  some  cause  he  has  been  com 
pelled  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  this  lady,  but  an 
epistolary  correspondence  replaces  the  visits  and  conver 
sations.  These  letters  have  nothing  apparently  improper 
or  objectionable;  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  they  even 
contain  some  good  advice;  nevertheless,  they  are  rather 
letters  of  friendship  than  of  direction  or  religion.  They 
maintain  a  reciprocal  friendship,  which  shows  itself  in 
presents,  more  or  less  considerable  during  her  lifetime, 
and  in  testamentary  legacies  after  death.  Perhaps  the 
relations  of  this  person  have  already  made  their  mur 
murs  heard;  they  have  already  complained  of  an  attach 
ment,  the  consequences  of  which  they  seem  to  foresee; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  from  complaints  and  mur 
murs,  when,  on  opening  the  will,  they  discover  the  name 
of  the  priestly  friend  who  had  already  excited  their  sus 
picion. 

What  do  they  think?  What  do  they  say,  especially 
when  they  come  to  put  their  hand  on  a  voluminous  cor 
respondence,  which  but  too  well  explains  the  clause  of 
the  will  ?  These  letters,  in  which  he  testifies  so  sincere 
an  attachment,  so  entire  a  devotion,  so  strong  a  desire  to 
render  every  kind  of  service,  if  only  opportunity  offers; 
these  letters,  in  which  the  most  indulgent  charity  cannot 
help  seeing  hidden  meanings,  and  which  leave  much  to 
be  imagined  beyond  what  is  written;  these  letters,  which, 
in  truth,  ask  without  asking,  are  they  in  their  place?  Are 
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they  creditable  to  religion  and  its  ministers?  Do  they 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  piety,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal 
of  the  writer?  And  can  any  one  say  that,  in  styling  them 
dangerous,  we  are  pronouncing  an  unmerited  censure? 

O  Priest  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  would  say  to  this  our 
brother:  Lift  thine  head  towards  heaven,  and  do  not 
carry  it  like  a  miser,  bent  down  earthwards.  Take  again 
thy  crown,  which  has  fallen  in  the  dust;  restore  to  thy 
soul  its  glory,  which  is  for  a  moment  eclipsed;  do  not 
throw  into  the  sea,  like  the  pagan  philosopher,  the  sack 
of  gold  which  has  come  to  thee,  but  leave  it  untouched 
for  the  greedy  heirs  who  dispute  it  with  thee;  and  prove 
to  them,  by  this  conspicuous  act  of  disinterestedness, 
that  thy  pen  was  the  instrument  of  a  pure  friendship, 
and  not  of  the  sordid  self-interest  of  which  thou  art  ac 
cused. 

296.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  useless  to  state  here 
what  ought  to  be  the  general  tone  of  our  correspondence. 
It  is  most  certainly  the  language  of  piety  which  we  are 
bound  to  employ;  but  this  has  many  shades,  and  should 
not  affect  uniformity  with  respect  to  all  our  correspond 
ents. 

In  writing  to  men,  boldness,  straightforwardness,  force, 
elevated  sentiments,  large  and  profound  views,  things 
and  not  phrases;  to  young  men,  the  same  rules;  never 
theless,  a  few  lines  well-expressed  and  really  felt,  con 
taining  a  little  food  for  the  imagination,  a  little  warmth 
for  the  heart,  and,  as  the  fertilizing  element,  the  charm 
of  a  sweet  and  winning  piety,  this  is  what  we  need. 

With  women,  it  is  a  different  thing;  piety,  and  piety  in 
its  purity,  without  a  grain  of  admixture,  should  so  reign 
in  our  letters  as  to  extinguish  all  other  sentiments,  with 
out  leaving  even  the  suspicion  that  we  have  aught  else 
in  view  than  the  confirmation  of  that  piety  in  their  souls. 
Strict  reserve,  brevity,  precision,  no  idle  nonsense,  no 
exaggerated  demonstrations  of  devotedness  and  interest, 
no  flatteries,  none  of  those  flights  of  zeal,  nor  those  in- 
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flamed  expressions  which,  while  they  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  heart  set  on  fire  by  Divine  love,  do  not  always 
produce  the  intended  effect. 

In  our  letters  to  women,  especially  if  they  are  young, 
let  us  be  grave,  firmly  pious,  and  scrupulously  prudent? 
Let  us  never  write  to  them  before  asking  God's  assist 
ance  in  a  fervent  prayer;  and  when  our  letter  is  finished 
let  us  read  it  slowly  and  phrase  by  phrase,  and  ask  our 
selves  if  we  would  consent  to  its  being  read  publicly,  or 
simply  by  a  superior,  by  our  Bishop,  or  even  by  this  or 
that  holy  priest  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  know  to 
be  so  pious,  so  grave,  and  so  reserved  when  he  writes 
such  letters.  Our  reply  to  this  question  is  not  long  in 
coming,  and  this  reply  will  give  the  rule  for  our  conduct. 

297.  We  have  spoken  much  in  this  chapter  of  the  ad 
vantages  which  we  may,  by  our  letters,  procure  to  our 
neighbor;  let  us  next  say  a  word  of  the  spiritual  profit 
that  we  ourselves  may  draw  from  the  letters  of  others. 

We,  too,  have  need  sometimes  to  be  sustained,  enlight 
ened,  consoled,  and  encouraged.  If  zeal  has  its  ardors, 
it  has  often  its  faintnesses  too;  if  our  heart  feels  energy 
on  certain  happy  days,  alas!  it  feels  but  too  acutely  at 
other  times  its  weakness  and  oppression;  if  joy  in  the 
service  of  God  sustains  us,  if  success  in  our  labors  over 
flows  our  soul  with  its  celestial  consolations;  the  disap 
pointments,  the  thorns  of  the  ministry,  the  ingratitude 
with  which  our  charity  is  sometimes  repaid,  and  many 
other  troubles  which  come  upon  us  daily,  disturb  but  too 
often  the  serenity  of  the  soul  and  the  joys  of  the  heart. 

In  these  days  of  dejection  and  weariness,  we  long  for 
some  charitable  and  devoted  friend  who  may  refresh  our 
courage,  reanimate  our  zeal,  and  restore  to  our  soul  that 
holy  ardor  which  threatens  to  become  extinguished. 
Oh!  how  good  it  is  then  to  have  recourse  to  some  holy 
priest,  whose  words,  like  so  many  flaming  darts,  delici- 
ously  wound  the  heart  they  penetrate! 

Holy  priests,  as  we  all  know,  have  a  language  which 
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is  not  of  earth;  their  every  word  is  pregnant  with  zeal 
and  holiness;  their  retired  life,  their  pious  habits,  their 
ardent  charity,  their  entire  detachment  from  all  that  is 
earthly  and  perishable;  all  this,  united  in  their  pure 
souls,  imparts  to  their  counsels  and  to  their  lightest 
words  an  irresistible  charm.  In  our  intercourse  with 
them,  we  seem  to  undergo  a  sort  of  transformation;  then, 
as  soon  as  we  leave  them,  we  feel  in  our  heart  a  joy  so 
sweet,  a  consolation  so  pure,  that  we  resume,  not  only 
without  reluctance,  but  even  with  pleasure,  all  the  works 
of  zeal  which  had  been  for  a  moment  suspended. 

Can  any  one  prevent  us  then  in  these  painful  trials 
from  having  recourse  to  one  of  these  holy  priests  who 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  help  us  in  winning  souls?  If 
we  cannot  enjoy  their  pious  conversations  on  account  of 
the  distance  which  separates  us,  can  we  not  write  to 
them?  Let  us  write,  therefore,  and  say,  in  a  thoroughly 
frank  and  simple  letter,  what  we  are,  or  rather  what  we 
are  no  longer;  let  us  explain  in  detail  our  temptations 
of  mental  dejection,  weariness,  disgust,  and  fainthearted 
ness,  etc.  Let  us  explain  how  they  have  invaded  our 
soul,  and  to  what  we  attribute  their  deadly  progress; 
let  us  ask  counsel  and  encouragement  of  our  fervent 
Ananias;  and  most  certainly  we  shall  receive  one  of 
those  letters,  written  after  the  manner  of  the  Saints, 
which  will  help  us  to  surmount  all  the  temptations,  and 
to  overthrow  all  the  obstacles,  in  our  path. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    FAITHFUL    IN    GENERAL,  WITH    A 
VIEW   TO    THEIR   EMPLOYMENT    IN    WORKS   OF    CHARITY. 

298.   HOWEVER  extended   is   the  good  which  may  be 
accomplished   by  a  holy  and    truly  zealous   priest,  it  is 
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nevertheless  certain  that  it  will  be  far  less  considerable 
if  he  acts  alone,  than  if  he  associates  a  mass  of  believers 
to  labor  together  in  the  practice  of  good  works.  Un 
fortunately  these  means  are  too  rarely  employed,  al 
though  producing  such  wonderful  results  in  a  multitude 
of  parishes. 

A  timid  Cure,  although  pious,  and  even  zealous,  at 
least  in  principle,  will  not  dare  to  address  himself  to  this 
or  that  parishioner  to  suggest  an  important  work  and 
claim  his  co-operation;  he  will  fear  the  unpleasantness 
of  a  refusal;  he  will  persuade  himself  that  his  plan  will 
be  disapproved  of,  and  that  he  will  be  regarded  as  an 
noying  and  importunate. 

Another  will  be  destitute  of  that  mighty  confidence 
which  zeal  inspires  when  it  is  ardent,  and  animated  by 
a  lively  piety.  Naturally  suspicious,  he  will  despair  of 
success  when  any  work  of  zeal  is  on  hand;  his  idea  of 
the  dispositions  of  his  parishioners  will  be  hardly  chari 
table,  and  even  false;  and  perhaps,  without  ever  having 
made  any  serious  appeal  to  their  zeal  and  generosity,  he 
will  persuade  himself  that  he  dare  not  count  on  them 
for  the  realization  of  any  important  work.  It  is  not 
boldness  that  is  wanting  to  this  pastor,  it  is  confidence; 
and  this  want  of  confidence  renders  many  works  of  zeal 
abortive,  which  were  destined,  perhaps,  in  the  designs  of 
God,  to  produce  the  most  admirable  effects.  We  say 
abortive,  and  this  is  the  exact  expression.  In  fact,  these 
works  exist  in  their  germ,  if  we  may  thus  speak,  in  the 
soul  of  the  pastor;  and,  to  develop  this  germ,  a  little 
confidence  only  is  needed.  Not  having  this  confidence, 
and,  indeed,  being  quite  of  the  contrary  character,  his 
contemplated  works  of  charity  are  smitten  with  a  lamen 
table  barrenness. 

Let  us  be  daring,  dear  brethren,  really  daring  in  our 
holy  works,  and  never  be  fettered  by  a  foolish  appre 
hension  of  failure.  This  failure,  after  all,  exists  only  in 
appearance;  in  reality,  it  is  a  victory;  because  all  our 
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efforts  to  obtain  success,  all  the  trouble,  fatigue,  and 
weariness  which  our  endeavors  have  cost  us,  all  this,  be 
lieve  it  well,  is  faithfully  reckoned  by  Him  who  shall  one 
day  judge  us,  and  who  will  not  regulate  His  rewards 
according  to  our  success,  but  according  to  the  efforts  and 
the  labors  of  the  workmen  employed  in  His  vineyard. 

299.  There  is  another  consideration  which  should  give 
us  strength  and  courage,  when  God  inspires  us  to  appeal 
to  the  zeal  and  to  the  pious  generosity  of  the  faithful. 
We  ought  to  think  and  take  for  granted  that  even  those 
who  do  not  respond  to  our  appeal  will  be  edified  by  the 
trouble  we  take  to  secure  the  success  of  works  in  which 
it  is  evident  we  have  no  other  interest  than  the  glory  of 
God  and  of  religion.     When  they  see  that  instead  of  de 
riving  a  material  profit  from  these  works,  we  contribute 
perhaps  to  the  largest  amount  towards  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  incurred,  not  only  will  they  pardon  our  im 
portunities,  but  they  will  admire  the  pious  motive  which 
leads  us  to  apply  to  them  for  aid. 

When  it  is  for  God,  religion,  and  the  poor,  that  we 
beg,  we  ought  to  fear  nothing;  every  step  we  take  is 
blessed;  every  solicitation  that  we  address  will  elicit  at 
least  admiration  and  praises.  We  must  indeed  carry  our 
importunities  very  far  for  them  to  become  injurious  to 
the  ministry  of  a  holy  priest! 

When  we  are  seen  to  be  always  occupied  in  good 
works,  sighing  incessantly  after  the  conversion  of  sin 
ners,  full  of  ardor  to  procure  for  the  poor  the  relief  their 
distress  demands,  multiplying  ourselves  daily  that  we 
may  do  in  the  bosom  of  the  flock  confided  to  us  all  the 
good  which  God  inspires  us  to  do;  most  infallibly  we 
shall  be  generally  regarded  as  holy  priests  and  devoted 
pastors;  and  I  repeat  it,  those  who  refuse  to  assist  us 
will,  with  the  others,  extol  the  disinterestedness  of  our 
zeal,  and  the  fervor  of  our  charity. 

300.  But  will  there  be  very  many  to  afflict  us  with  such 
a  refusal  ?  No,  assuredly  no,  replies  experience,  and  an 
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invariable  experience.  Let  a  pastor  make  himself  loved 
and  venerated  in  his  parish;  let  him  be  the  living  type 
of  all  those  virtues  which  are  the  glory  of  the  holy 
priest;  let  him  always  be  the  man  of  God,  by  the  holi 
ness  of  his  life,  the  saviour  of  souls,  by  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal,  the  benefactor  and  father  of  the  poor,  by  the 
abundance  of  his  alms,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted,  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  charity;  and  he  will  see  whether  he 
will  be  left  to  walk  alone  in  his  charitable  deeds;  he  will 
see  whether  the  light  purses  do  not  rival  the  heavier, 
and  sometimes  even  surpass  them  in  liberality. 

We  knew  a  venerable  Cure  who  thought  it  his  duty,  in 
a  case  of  pressing  necessity,  to  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  his  parishioners.  He  wanted  to  furnish  his  church 
with  all  the  sacred  vessels  of  which  it  was  in  absolute 
need.  The  appeal  of  the  good  pastor  was  heard  by  the 
flock.  They  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  parsonage  to 
lay  down  their  offerings.  A  good  and  holy  maid  servant 
came  in  her  turn,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cure 
a  purse  so  well  filled  that  he  refused  to  receive  it.  He 
knew  that  she  who  gave  it  was  simply  a  servant;  that 
the  money  the  purse  contained  was  the  fruit  of  her 
savings,  and  that  she  would  not  have  a  penny  left  if  he 
accepted  the  whole  of  her  offering;  he  contented  him 
self  with  ten  francs,  and  returned  the  rest  to  his  generous 
parishioner;  but  this  occasioned  an  animated  dispute 
and  a  vigorous  struggle,  in  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
pastor  and  the  liberality  of  the  servant  were  almost 
equally  to  be  admired.  In  short,  although  vanquished 
by  the  obstinate  refusal  which  met  her,  she  did  not  con 
sent  to  take  back  her  money  before  obtaining  the  formal 
promise  that  he  would  ask  her  for  it  again  if  the  con 
tributions  of  the  parishioners  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  holy  vessels  that  he  wished  to  purchase. 

301.  Obstacles  to  the  practice  of  good  works  are  some 
times  found  to  exist  even  in  the  pastor  himself.  We 
should  not  wish  to  mention  them,  for  they  reveal  dis- 
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positions  by  no  means  honorable  to  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  allude  to  them. 

Such  priests  leave  to  others  the  zeal  of  holy  works, 
and  themselves  abstain  from  practising  them,  because 
they  require  activity,  motion,  quick  and  varied  energy, 
whereas  their  character  is  made  up  only  of  weakness, 
apathy,  and  idleness. 

They  abstain  also  because  these  works  involve  greater 
or  less  expense,  and  the  spirit  of  interest  and  avarice 
which,  perhaps,  animates  them,  shrinks  from  these  ex 
penses,  and  regards  them  as  so  many  minor  plagues. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  renounce  these  works,  fearing  that 
their  will  is  not  suificiently  energetic  or  persevering  to 
bring  them  to  a  good  end,  especially  if  they  should  be 
crossed  by  some  unforeseen  obstacle. 

Others  lead  an  easy,  monotonous,  and  tranquil  life; 
they  revolve  peaceably  in  the  sphere  of  a  little  ministry, 
in  the  shelter  of  which  they  experience  neither  anxiety, 
agitation,  nor  annoyance;  the  enemy  of  all  good  will  not 
fail  to  make  them  consider  zeal  for  good  works  as  the 
source  of  a  thousand  troubles  and  a  thousand  anxieties, 
and  that  is  sufficient  fov  them  to  adjourn  their  practice 
indefinitely. 

The  mere  novelty  of  the  thing  silences  and  frightens 
them.  They  have  never  done  such  or  such  a  thing, 
which,  nevertheless,  would  assuredly  produce  in  their 
parish  the  same  good  it  produces  in  many  others;  this  is 
quite  enough  to  induce  them  to  reject  without  hesitation 
any  idea  they  might  have  had  of  engaging  in  them. 

The  Cures  of  an  advanced  age  equally  refuse  to  adopt 
extraordinary  works  of  zeal,  alleging  that  they  are  too 
old  to  occupy  themselves  with  them,  as  demanding  an 
activity  of  which  they  are  no  longer  capable,  and  that 
the  indispensable  works  of  the  holy  ministry  are  already 
laborious  enough  for  the  little  strength  that  yet  remains 
to  them. 

Such  are  the  evasions,  more  or  less  plausible,  by  the 
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aid  of  which  men  hold  back  from  the  holiest  enterprises, 
which  might  conduce  most  abundantly  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  sleep  in  deafness 
and  blindness,  and  extinguish  the  fire  of  zeal  instead 
of  feeding  the  holy  flame;  to  present  themselves  with 
almost  empty  hands  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  has  said: 
Jgnem  veni  mittere  in  terrain,  et  quid  volo  nisi  ut  accendatur  ? 

302.  Let  us  now  say  what  are  the  good  works  to  which 
a  zealous  pastor  should  most  particularly  apply  himself. 
It  will  be   easily  guessed  that  we  have  no   intention  of 
enumerating  here  all  the  works  of  zeal  which    may  be 
established  in  a  parish.     Such  an  enumeration,  if  it  were 
exact,  would  need  an  entire  volume,  and  not  one  simple 
chapter.     We  shall  then  only  put  our  venerable  brethren 
in  the  road,  by  pointing  out  to  them  as  a  matter  of  form, 
•verbi gratia,  the  principal  works  that  we  specially  recom 
mend  to  their  zeal. 

303.  And  first,  we   advise  them  to  occupy  themselves 
with  particular  care  in  the  decoration  of  their  churches. 
It  is  manifest  that  a  church  always  clean  and  well  deco 
rated  speaks  the  pastor's  praise.     Persons  judge  of  his 
piety,  his  disinterestedness,  his  spirit  of  order,  his  faith, 
and  even  of  his  zeal,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  parish, 
by  his  zeal  in  the  house  of  God.     Without  knowing  the 
Cure  of  a  parish,  we   may  say,   almost  with   certainty, 
merely  by  the  inspection  of  his  church,  whether  he  is  a 
priest  after  God's  own  heart. 

A  holy  priest  has  always  a  church,  if  not  rich,  at  least 
decent,  and  in  perfect  order;  can  we  say  as  much  of  the 
priest  who  is  animated  by  no  piety;  of  the  priest  (if 
there  are  any  such)  worldly,  dissipated,  selfish,  a  stickler 
for  routine,  the  lover  of  pleasure  and  good  cheer?  Ah! 
if  the  church  of  such  a  priest  is  remarkable  for  any 
thing,  is  it  not  for  its  disorder  and  dirt?  Let  us,  there 
fore,  give  a  high  idea  of  our  holiness  by  a  marked  zeal 
for  the  house  of  God. 

If  our  limited  means  are  not  sufficient  for  the  decora- 
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tion  of  that  holy  house,  let  us  show  our  parishioners 
that  we  do,  at  any  rate,  all  in  our  power,  and  then  let  us 
boldly  ask  them  to  help  us.  If  they  know,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  do  know,  our  zeal  for  the  deco 
ration  of  the  church,  the  sacrifices  we  make,  the  priva 
tions  we  submit  to,  in  order  that  the  holy  place  may  be 
always  as  worthy  as  possible  of  the  majesty  of  the  God 
who  dwells  there,  most  certainly  the  appeal  that  we  make 
to  their  pious  generosity  will  not  remain  unanswered. 
The  parishioners  in  general,  almost  as  much  as  their 
pastor  himself,  love  to  see  their  church  magnificently 
decorated,  and  a  single  word  is  often  enough  to  obtain 
an  active  and  powerful  co-operation. 

To  the  work  then,  beloved  brethren,  to  the  work! 
Come,  let  us  inspect  together  that  holy  church,  in  which 
every  day  you  work  so  many  marvels  and  mysteries  of 
faith,  so  astonishing  and  so  awful.* 

304.  First,  let  us  stop  a  moment,  before  these  statues. 
But  they  have  nothing  to  please  the  eye. — Well,  it  is 
precisely  on  this  account  that  we  must  consider  them 
with  attention.  Why  do  they  make  the  spectators  either 
smile  or  sigh,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  grotesque,  un 
suitable,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  their  prominent  posi 
tion?  You  are  not  shocked  at  them,  venerable  pastor; 
I  can  quite  imagine  it.  You  have  seen  them  for  so  long 
that  their  gross  defects  no  longer  produce  any  disagree 
able  impression  upon  you.  The  eye  which  accustoms 
itself  to  everything,  even  to  obscurity,  so  far  as  to  take 
it  for  a  half  light,  the  eye,  I  say,  passing  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  over  the  same  object,  loses  little  by 
little  its  exquisite  delicacy,  and  ends  by  finding,  if  not 

*  We  beg  our  pious  readers  not  to  take  offence  at  what  we  shall 
say  in  the  following  passage,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  say  it.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  criticise  for  the  foolish  pleasure  of  criticising; 
but  there  are  certain  abuses  which  are  sometimes  removed  rather  by 
innocent  and  well-timed  pleasantry  than  by  austere  and  serious  re 
proof 
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beautiful,  at  least  tolerable,  that  which  is  nothing  less 
than  ridiculous.  You  are  not  at  all  painfully  affected, 
for  your  part,  when  you  look  at  these  statues;  but  if  you 
could  hear  the  malignant  criticisms  that  strangers  pass 
upon  them,  and  your  brother  priests  likewise,  when  they 
visit  you,  you  would  certainly  make  haste  to  introduce 
an  important  reformation  in  this  matter. 

And  these  pictures,  worn  out  by  age,  which  in  more 
than  one  place  show,  through  uncomely  holes,  the  dirty 
walls  behind;  these  pictures,  whose  subject  we  cannot 
discover  through  their  veil  of  thick  dust;  these  pictures, 
whose  merit  you  strive  to  enhance,  even  attributing 
them  to  some  great  master,  a  point  which  we  can,  in 
deed,  hardly  contest,  unable  as  we  are  to  perceive  what 
is  represented;  these  pictures,  confess  it,  dear  brother, 
demand  their  successors,  or,  at  least,  cry  out  for  the 
brush  of  some  skilful  restorer. 

But  the  walls  themselves,  are  they  as  they  should  be  ? 
If,  when  newly  built,  they  were  left  white  by  the  hands 
of  the  plasterer,  the  damp  has  since  stained  them  green; 
the  dust  has  blackened  them,  so  that  no  one  now  can  tell 
which  of  these  three  colors  predominates. 

And  those  old  benches,  which  hardly  stand  upon  their 
worm-eaten  legs,  and  on  which  your  parishioners  sit 
down  so  cautiously;  those  benches  unequal  in  height,  in 
length,  and  breadth,  which  cause  those  who  do  not  laugh 
to  sigh;  do  they  not  also  call  for  successors?  Have  they 
not  served  their  time,  and  more  than  their  time?  Is  it 
not  true  that  they  would  be  better  placed  in  some  an 
tiquary's  attic,  than  in  the  house  of  God? 

Might  we  not,  dear  brother,  also  draw  your  attention 
to  the  flooring  of  your  church;  if  we  made  an  exact  cal 
culation,  should  we  not  find  as  many  tiles  missing  as 
remaining?  It  would  be  almost  better  if  there  were 
none,  as  we  find  in  many  poor  churches,  which,  how 
ever,  has  the  great  inconvenience  of  leaving  the  floor 
rough,  uneven,  and  sometimes  furrowed  by  deep  gaps. 
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All  this,  we  say  it  boldly,  demands  prompt  and  radical 
reform. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  sacred  ornaments  of  some 
churches?  What  can  we  say  of  ornaments  worn  out, 
dirty,  torn,  and  patched,  which  ought  a  hundred  times 
to  be  discarded  ?  We  have  often  thought,  painful  as  it 
is  to  say  so,  that  such  and  such  a  cope,  or  chasuble  even, 
was  much  dirtier  than  the  priestly  vestment  used  at  the 
daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries.  When  these 
vestments  are  dirty,  they  are  washed  or  cleaned;  when 
torn,  they  are  mended;  when  worn  out,  replaced;  but, 
in  some  churches,  in  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  their 
negligent  pastors,  what  a  degree  of  dirt  and  deteriora 
tion  must  be  reached  before  the  sacred  ornaments  are 
restored  or  replaced. 

What  might  we  not  say  also  of  these  corporals  of 
coarse  linen,  dirty,  full  of  holes,  darned  all  over,  and  so 
little  worthy  of  touching  every  day  the  Holy  Body  of 
the  Divine  Saviour!  And  this  chalice,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  we  vainly  look  for  the  traces  of  the  gilding  so 
universally  and  rigorously  prescribed!  And  this  cibo- 
rium,  so  mean,  so  common,  and  sometimes  so  small  that 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  watch-box!  And  this  remon 
strance,  mounted  on  the  foot  of  an  old  candlestick,  once 
very  long  ago  plated!  What  reform  does  all  this  call 
for,  and  how  much  is  the  pastor  to  blame  who  does  not 
perceive  its  indispensable  necessity!  Doubtless,  in  many 
places,  it  will  be  gradually,  and  not  at  one  stroke,  that 
these  reforms  will  be  carried  into  effect;  but,  with  zeal 
and  good-will,  notable  transformations  will  soon  be 
seen,  especially  if  he  who  levies  a  contribution  from  the 
purses  of  his  parishioners  does  not  forget  to  give  from 
his  own. 

305.  As  connected  with  the  decoration  of  the  church, 
we  would  specially  recommend  the  embellishment  of  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  on  this  subject  we  shall 
ask  of  all  pastors  of  parishes,  and  generally  of  every 
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priest:  Would  you  acquire  that  reputation  of  piety  and 
fervor  which  will  make  your  ministry  fruitful  ?  After 
having  established  in  your  soul  the  most  solid  devotion 
to  Mary,  show  that  you  love  this  good  mother  with  a 
tender  and  truly  filial  love;  show  in  every  circumstance 
that  you  are  zealous  for  the  interests  of  her  worship 
and  her  glory;  have  every  instant  her  name  on  your 
lips;  never  enter  the  holy  tribunal  or  the  pulpit  without 
saying  at  least  some  words  upon  devotion  to  Mary  to 
your  penitents  or  auditors.  After  having  saluted  Jesus 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament  at  your  daily  visit,  never  leave 
the  church  \vithout  visiting  the  altar  of  Mary,  were  it 
only  to  say  an  Ave  Maria,  a  Memorare,  or  ten  beads  of 
your  chaplet.  In  a  word,  show  by  all  your  external  con 
duct  that  you  are  a  child  of  Mary,  full  of  love  for  your 
tender  mother,  and  most  surely  you  will  soon  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  a  holy  priest. 

But  if  you  have  charge  of  a  parish,  do  not  rest  con 
tented  with  what  we  have  recommended.  Use  all  the 
resources  and  all  the  industry  of  your  zeal  towards  the 
best  possible  decoration  of  the  altar  of  Mary.  Asking 
in  the  name  of  this  divine  mother,  you  will  seldom  meet 
with  a  refusal.  Ask,  then,  and  do  not  fear  the  reproach 
of  importunity. 

Take  all  necessary  steps  to  procure  a  statue  of  our 
Blessed  Lady;  but  in  this  respect,  you  must  be  hard, 
and  very  hard  to  please;  if  you  have  not  full  confidence 
in  your  own  taste,  ask  the  advice  of  others.  Consider 
you  want  a  statue  which  may  speak  to  sinners,  which 
may  open  its  arms  to  them  with  kindness,  which  may 
smile  on  them  with  tenderness,  which  may  draw  and 
attach  them  by  an  inexpressible  charm  of  celestial  piety, 
such  as  very  few  artists  know  how  to  express  in  their 
works.  The  grace  of  modesty  must  be  especially  remem 
bered;  this  point  is  not  always  observed  with  sufficient 
rigor. 

If  possible,  besides  the  principal  altar  of  which  we 
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have  spoken,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  another 
consecrated  to  Mary  suffering.  There  Mary  would  be 
seen  holding  the  dead  Jesus  on  her  knees,  or  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  her  heart  pierced  through  by  a  sword.  This 
would  be  the  altar  for  the  afflicted,  and  would,  perhaps, 
be  not  the  least  frequented. 

And  again,  when  the  altar  or  altars  of  Mary  are 
erected,  it  will  be  well  that  the  pastor  should  show  the 
road  to  all  the  sheep  of  his  flock;  that  he  should  inspire 
them  with  the  most  tender  devotion  for  this  good 
mother,  and  that  he  should  at  least  render  this  devo 
tion  so  popular  in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  should 
become  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  parish. 
Flowers,  embroidery,  carpets  too,  all  will  be  obtained 
from  the  zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  parish,  if  there  are 
ladies  in  the  parish,  or  from  those  of  the  neighboring 
town,  if  he  is  obliged  to  go  and  ask  afar  off  that  which 
he  does  not  find  at  home. 

306.  Amongst  the  important  works  which  we  recom 
mend  in  this  chapter  we  shall  include  the  establishment 
of  some  pious  confraternities,  with  which  every  parish 
should  be  more  or  less  abundantly  provided.  All  con 
fraternities  are  assuredly  good  and  holy;  nevertheless, 
some  tact  is  requisite  to  discover  which  are  best  suited 
to  our  parishioners.  The  Cure  must  not  permit  his  own 
taste  and  personal  fancy  to  decide  the  choice.  It  often 
happens  that  the  confraternity  for  which  he  has  a 
special  affection  is  not  the  one  which  the  parishioners 
prefer. 

In  general,  those  confraternities  should  be  preferred 
which  are  most  popular  in  the  neighborhood.  Those  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  most 
acceptable  on  this  account.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
is  more  universally  popular  than  that  of  the  Holy  Scapu- 
lary,  and  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  that  it 
should  be  established  in  every  parish  where  it  can  be 
done.  If  this  is  impossible,  all  the  parishioners  should 
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be  induced  to  enter  this  confraternity,  by  inscribing  their 
names  on  the  register  of  one  of  the  neighboring  parishes 
where  it  is  established.  In  many  dioceses  we  see  pious 
pastors  every  year  conducting  in  procession  all  the 
children  who  have  made  their  first  Communion  to  the 
parish  where  the  Holy  Scapulary  is  established;  and 
nothing  is  more  edifying  than  to  see  these  young  lambs 
enrolled  for  life  under  the  banners  of  the  divine  Shep 
herdess. 

The  confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  again,  is  very 
good,  but  it  seems  to  us  more  particularly  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  women,  and  rather  of  pious  women.  It  is  much 
less  popular  than  the  preceding. 

That  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  a  modern  institution, 
and  one  which  every  day  produces  such  marvellous  ef 
fects  in  the  Church  of  France,  might  be  also  advantage 
ously  established.  It  does  not  impose  onerous  obliga 
tions;  a  most  important  point. 

The  Perpetual  Adoration,  as  established  in  some  dio 
ceses,  is  another  infinitely  precious  confraternity.  Each 
parish  chooses  one  month  of  the  year  which  it  specially 
consecrates  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  This 
month  takes  the  name  of  The  Month  of  Adoration.  All 
the  pious  parishioners  choose  during  this  month  the 
hour  most  convenient  to  them,  have  their  names  entered 
on  the  register  of  the  confraternity,  and  when  this  hour 
comes,  they  pass  it  in  adoration  before  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament.  In  the  dioceses  where  this  institution  exists, 
we  see  the  Holy  Table  as  much  thronged  during  the 
month  of  adoration  as  during  Paschal  time.* 

The  confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  so  admirable 
in  its  object,  might  also  be  established  with  much  ad- 


*  If  any  Cur6  desire  information  about  this  precious  confraternity, 
they  may  obtain  it  from  any  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances, 
and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  diocese  which  once  formed  the  an 
cient  diocese  of  Avranches. 
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vantage,  more  especially  for  the  devout ;  for,  unhappily, 
the  large  body  of  sinners  cannot  appreciate  the  delicacy 
of  the  love  of  which  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  the  vast  and 
inextinguishable  furnace.  However,  every  Cure  should 
ascertain  what  is  most  suitable  to  his  own  parish;  but 
one  point  we  will  not  pass  over,  namely,  fostering  atten 
tion  to  the  confraternities  when  once  they  are  estab 
lished. 

We  often  see  a  highly  zealous  pastor  establish  a  pious 
confraternity  in  his  parish  with  great  pomp  and  solem 
nity.  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  him  and  to  the  whole 
parish;  a  thorough  fete-day.  The  register  of  the  con 
fraternity  is  scarcely  opened  before  a  multitude  of 
brethren  and  sisters  come  to  enroll  themselves.  Beauti 
ful  beginning!  magnificent  beginning!  but,  alas!  too 
often  a  beginning  without  progress!  For  want  of  being 
kept  up  by  the  Cure,  the  fire  of  the  confraternity  gra 
dually  dies  away,  and  sometimes,  from  the  second  year, 
three  months,  six  months  even,  pass  without  a  new  name 
being  entered.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  up  our  confrater 
nities;  let  us  make  proof  of  their  great  advantages,  and 
not  let  the  work  of  God  perish  in  our  hands. 

307.  We  wish  to  say  a  word  of  those  pious  associa 
tions,  known  in  some  places  under  the  title  of  Confrater 
nities,  and  in  others  under  that  of  Congregations.  Every 
week  or  fortnight  a  crowded  meeting  is  held  in  some 
particular  chapel,  where  prayers  are  recited,  and  accom 
panied  with  hymns;  after  which  the  director  delivers  an 
address  appropriate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  hearers, 
and  the  service  terminates  by  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  We  have  often  witnessed  the  ex 
cellent  results  of  institutions  of  this  sort.  Nothing 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  a  parish  than  to  be 
provided  with  two  congregations  of  this  nature;  the  one 
for  men,  the  other  for  women. 

One  day,  a  pious,  intelligent,  and  very  zealous  Cure 
told  us  that  having  been  sent  by  his  Bishop  into  a  great 
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parish,  left  during  eighteen  years  without  a  p?stor,  he 
had  worked  little  miracles  by  means  of  a  congregation 
of  young  women  which  he  had  established.  Before  his 
arrival  in  this  parish,  every  Sunday  dances  were  held, 
very  far  from  edifying,  if  not,  indeed,  scandalous;  and, 
without  saying  anything  openly  against  these  dances,  he 
soon  completely  put  an  end  to  them,  by  enrolling,  one 
after  the  other,  without  noise  or  disturbance,  all  the 
young  women  of  the  parish  in  the  congregation  of 
Mary.  We  may  affirm  that  every  clever  and  zealous 
pastor  who  will  form  an  association  of  this  nature  in 
the  midst  of  his  flock  would  derive  sweet  and  abundant 
consolation  from  it. 

308.  There  is  a  work  of  modern  institution  which  has 
already  produced  considerable  fruits  of  salvation,  and 
which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  especially  to 
our  readers.  It  is  an  association  of  ladies  which  was 
formed  in  1849  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  It  has  taken  the  title  of  Notre 
Dame  des  bans  Livres  (Our  Lady  of  good  Books).  Its 
object  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  distribu 
tion  of  bad  books,  and  to  circulate  good  ones  by  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  libraries. 

This  work  is  already  widely  spreading;  it  is  approved 
and  recommended  by  very  many  Bishops ;  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  has  kindly  given  the  associa 
tion  a  solemn  proof  of  his  high  esteem  by  granting  to 
all  who  recite  every  day  the  Pater,  the  Ave,  and  the 
Credo,  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  a  plenary  indul 
gence  every  month;  and  to  those  who  recite  the  same 
prayers  for  the  same  end,  an  indulgence  for  three  hun 
dred  days,  to  be  obtained  once  every  day.* 

In  proportion  as  we  are  delighted,  on  entering  a 
church,  to  see  the  Via  Crucis  established  there,  so  do 

*  A  detailed  account  of  this  association  may  be  obtained  from 
Mazeau,  bookseller  at  Nantes. 
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we  regret  to  look  in  vain  for  the  fourteen  signs  of  that 
devotion  so  fruitful  in  grace  and  spiritual  treasures. 
The  Cure  should  consider  the  numerous  indulgences 
to  be  gained  for  one's  self,  and  for  the  souls  in  purga 
tory,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  gained, 
and  he  will  see  whether  he  ought  not  generously  to 
impose  a  slight  sacrifice  upon  himself  to  enrich  his 
parish  with  so  precious  an  institution. 

Set  forth  before  your  parishioners  the  immense  ad 
vantages  which  it  procures;  delicately  touch  that  chord 
of  the  human  heart  which  is  so  sensitive  when  your 
auditors  are  carried  in  imagination  into  the  burning 
dungeons  of  God's  justice,  to  consider  there  the  sorrow 
ful  state  of  their  relatives  and  friends;  then  open  a  sub 
scription  for  the  purchase  of  the  pictures,  and  place 
yourself  at  the  head  of  this  subscription  with  a  good 
round  sum  after  your  name;  you  will  see,  wherever  you 
are,  whether  you  cannot  realize  this  good  work. 

When  it  is  established  do  not  let  it  fall  into  disuse,  as 
often  happens;  frequently  revive  the  fervor  of  this  devo 
tion;  impose  it  as  a  penance  at  the  holy  tribunal;  publicly 
after  vespers,  once  a  month  for  example,  go  round  the 
Via  Crucis;  and  do  not  imitate  a  great  number  of  ecclesi 
astics,  who  strongly  recommend  this  holy  exercise,  yet 
never  practise  it  themselves. 

310.  With  respect  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  as  with  re 
spect  to  every  confraternity,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make 
one  very  important  observation.  This  observation  refers 
to  the  official  and  regularly  prescribed  title  which  should 
attest  the  authenticity  of  the  erection  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  or  of  the  confraternity,  a  title  which  should  be  pre 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  church.  Often  essential 
formalities  have  been  omitted  at  the  time  of  its  erection; 
and  often,  also,  the  report  which  was  drawn  up,  or  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up,  has  completely  dis 
appeared.  It  is  for  the  Cure  of  every  parish  to  ascer 
tain  whether  all  his  confraternities  are  valid  in  their 
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constitution,  and  whether  the  pious  faithful  obtain  the 
indulgences  which  they  believe  that  they  obtain.  The 
thing  is  so  important  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
wrong,  v/e  think,  not  to  make  serious  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 

Sometimes  a  Cure  will  think  he  may  dispense  with 
this  inquiry,  charitably  presuming  that  his  predecessor 
has  fulfilled  all  the  requisite  formalities;  but  experience 
has  more  than  once  proved  that  it  was  well  not  to  extend 
this  charity  so  far,  and  that  the  more  prudent  course  for 
the  successor  was  to  assure  himself  by  actual  inquiry 
that  all  was  in  order. 

311.  The  work  of  works  for  one  who  would  immedi 
ately  and  infallibly  procure  the  salvation  of  sinners,  is 
the  work  of  Missions.  We  are  so  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  that  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
can  enter  our  mind  on  this  point.  We  beseech,  we  sup 
plicate,  we  conjure  our  venerable  brethren,  with  clasped 
hands  and  bended  knees,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  crucified,  to 
lay  aside  their  unjust  prejudices,  if  they  have  any,  against 
Missions,  and  to  procure  if  only  one  for  the  parish  they 
govern;  they  will  see,  even  in  this  world,  but  far  better 
in  the  next,  how  many  sinners  have  been  saved  by  this 
holy  work;  they  will  see  how  many  a  Lazarus  whom  they 
thought  living,  has  been  dead  and  corrupted  more  than 
thirty  years,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  his  tomb,  and 
whose  resurrection  is  attributable  only  to  the  Mission 
which  they  have  obtained  for  him. 

Here,  again,  we  say,  the  lamp  of  experience  in  our 
hand,  that  if  a  Cure  has  zeal,  plenty  of  zeal,  he  will  al 
ways  find  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  re 
quired  for  a  Mission.  The  work  is  generally  reputed  so 
glorious  to  God,  and  so  useful  to  sinners,  that  all  good 
souls  think  it  a  joy  to  contribute  to  its  cost,  and,  as  is 
very  often  seen,  they  are  sometimes  the  first  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  their  pastor  in  this  direction. 

How  beautiful  would  it  be  to  see  a  venerable  Cure  im- 
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posing  sacrifices  upon  himself,  denying  himself  super 
fluities,  that  he  may  at  a  certain  time  find  himself  in  a 
position  to  procure  for  his  flock  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  a  Mission!  We  know  of  more  than  one  pastor  who 
follows  our  recommendation  in  this.  May  the  God  of 
mercy  bless  them,  these  worthy  pastors,  who  so  well  de 
serve  to  lead  the  sheep  of  Jesus! 

When  a  Mission  has  been  given  in  a  parish,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  to  the  Cures,  the  Curates,  and 
generally  to  all  the  Priests  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
second  and  perpetuate  its  fruits.  They  often  complain 
of  the  short  duration  of  these  fruits,  and  strangely  attri 
bute  to  the  Missions,  which  are  entirely  guiltless,  an  evil 
attributable  only  to  themselves.  Call  to  remembrance 
again  and  again,  that  Mission  which  the  demon  strives  to 
cast  into  oblivion;  call  to  remembrance  the  beautiful  and 
touching  ceremonies  which  caused  so  many  sighs  and  so 
many  tears;  call  to  remembrance  the  generous  promises, 
expressed  publicly  and  by  acclamation,  of  serving  God 
faithfully  to  the  end  of  life.  If  you  can,  engage  one  of 
these  Missioners  who  move  so  many  hearts,  to  come  and 
revive  the  springs  of  fervor;  in  a  word,  use  all  the  means 
in  your  power  to  consolidate  more  and  more  the  effects 
of  that  holy  work,  and  be  convinced  that  you  will  never 
procure  more  abundantly  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva 
tion  of  souls  than  by  a  Mission. 

Before  quitting  this  important  matter,  we  wish  to  make 
known  a  work  far  less  known  than  it  deserves.  We  dis 
covered  in  one  of  our  apostolic  excursions,  a  parish  in 
which  a  Mission  had  been  established  by  foundation.  A 
pious  believer,  justly  appreciating  the  value  of  this  good 
work,  had  the  happy  inspiration  to  establish  it  for  per 
petuity  in  the  parish  where  he  lived.  Having  ascertained 
the  ordinary  expense  of  a  Mission,  he  gave  a  certain  sum 
which  was  funded,  the  interest  of  which,  annually  received 
and  accumulated  by  degrees,  sufficed  to  assure  a  Mission 
to  his  parish  every  ten  years.  A  happy  and  holy  idea, 
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which  will,  we  doubt  not,  bring  many  and  eternal  bene 
dictions  on  its  author.* 

312.  What  might  we  not  say  on  that  most  important 
matter,  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children?     Yet 
we  shall  say  very  little,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
that  work  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  universally  appre 
ciated  by  parish  priests;  secondly,  because  what  we  have 
said  in  Chapter  VII.  on  the  intercourse  of  the  Cure  with 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  school  will  be  enough  to 
stimulate  pastoral  zeal. 

However,  we  especially  recommend  the  choice,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  from 
members  of  congregations  established  for  educational 
purposes.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  a  lay  school 
master,  he  will  never  manage  the  children  or  instruct 
them  like  one  who  belongs  to  a  religious  society,  and 
who  has  devoted  himself  by  vow  to  the  education  of 
infancy.  It  is  in  everything  that  regards  schools  that  a 
Cure  recognizes  how  important  it  is  to  himself,  or  rather 
to  the  good  of  the  parish,  that  perfect  harmony  should 
reign  between  the  parsonage  and  the  mayor's  office.  To 
avoid  repetitions  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chapters  VII. 
and  VIII. 

313.  Our  age  has  seen  and  still  sees  admirable  works 
daily  springing  into  existence  under  the  warm  influence 
of  Christian  charity.     It  will  be  guessed  that  I  am  speak 
ing  of  houses  of  refuge  for  women  and  for  infants,  of  the 
societies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  St.   Francis   Regis, 
etc.     All  France  resounds  with  the  fame  of  these  holy 
institutions,  which  are  truly  the  glory  of  our  country. 

*  Without  retracting  a  word  that  we  have  said  on  the  great  advan 
tage  of  Missions  in  general,  we  must  confess,  notwithstanding,  that 
there  is  in  some  places  an  immorality  so  profound,  an  impiety  so 
widely  spread,  a  contempt  for  religion  so  decided,  that  Missions  there 
would  not  produce  any  advantage,  and  perhaps  might  even  occasion 
disorder.  It  is  for  every  Cure  to  judge  whether  this  work  of  zeal  is 
suitable  or  unsuitable  for  his  own  parish. 
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Undoubtedly  these  works  cannot  be  established  in  all 
parishes;  but  when  an  opportunity  of  introducing  them 
seems  presented,  we  ought  to  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  in  thinking  of  the  marvellous  fruits  which 
will  result  from  it. 

314.  And  the  sick  poor:  ought  we  to  forget,  in  speaking 
of  good  works,  to  recommend  those  societies  which  will 
procure  for  them  the  consolations  and  assistance  that 
their  sufferings  demand?     Every  place,  however  small  its 
importance,  should  have  its  Sisters  of  Charity;  butas  there 
are  many  parishes  in  which  it  is   impossible  to  procure 
them,  and  as,  even  where  they  are  established,  they  are 
not  able   to  pass  any  length  of  time  near  the  sick,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Cures  to  the 
useful  institution  of  nursing  sisters. 

For  a  long  time  Paris  alone  possessed  a  congregation 
of  this  kind;  but  we  see  with  pleasure  that  the  holy  ex 
ample  of  the  capital  has  been  followed  by  the  provinces. 
In  many  dioceses  religious  societies  of  nurses  have  been 
formed,  which  we  know  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  much  good. 

We  think  that  a  Cure  who  knows  how  to  set  about  it 
might  often  transform  some  of  his  pious  female  parish 
ioners  into  nurses.  He  should  insist  upon  the  import 
ance  of  this  work;  he  should  point  out  the  abundant 
recompense  to  be  looked  for  by  those  who  practise  it; 
he  should  declare  all  that  the  God  of  charity,  who  has 
promised  that  a  glass  of  cold  water  shall  not  lose  its  re 
ward,  will  do  for  the  pious  servant  or  the  humble  woman 
who  will  come  with  her  work  and  pass  long  hours  at  the 
pillow  of  a  suffering  and  forsaken  invalid;  he  should  say 
and  do  all  this  and  whatever  else  his  zeal  may  suggest, 
add  most  certainly  he  will  succeed,  and  reap  consolation 
beyond  his  hopes. 

315.  As  for  the  poor  in  general,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  they  will  be  the  especial  objects  of  the  pas 
tor's  care.     Never  let  us  forget  that  the  title  of  father  of 
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the  poor  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  highest  honor 
for  the  priest  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by  the 
abundance  of  his  alms.  If  it  be  true,  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  since  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  who  declares 
it  to  us,  that  alms  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  sight 
of  God,  we  may  say  that  it  produces  a  similar  effect  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  a  priest,  who  on  certain  points 
would  be  severely  judged  by  his  people,  will  meet  with 
nothing  but  kind  indulgence  from  them  when  his  little 
failings  are  under  the  shelter  of  his  disinterestedness  and 
charity. 

Let  us  give  plenteously  to  the  poor,  beloved  brethren; 
let  us  invent  works  of  charity  which  may  help  them;  let 
us  never  visit  the  rich  without  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
indigent.  Let  us  declare  in  public  and  in  private  the 
happy  effects  of  almsgiving,  not  only  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  given,  but  also,  and  even  more,  for  those  who  give. 
Let  us  persuade  the  rich  to  have  a  little  money-box  in 
their  houses  as  the  treasure-house  of  the  poor;  let  us 
urge  them  to  deposit  in  that  box  any  sum  they  may  be 
tempted  to  employ  in  the  purchase  of  vain  superfluities; 
let  us  recommend  them  to  accustom  their  little  children 
from  the  earliest  age  to  drop  into  this  box  a  portion  of 
their  pocket-money;  advising  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  practice  of  charity,  and  to 
accustom  them  to  the  personal  distribution  of  their  alms. 

We  have  often  been  greatly  edified  to  see  ladies  of 
high  family  applying  themselves  almost  unceasingly  to 
working  for  the  poor.  Not  only  did  they  buy  the  coarse 
stuffs  with  which  they  desired  to  clothe  the  poor,  or 
cause  it  to  be  manufactured  expressly;  but  they  sat  down 
themselves  to  make  those  clothes  which  were  to  cover 
the  suffering  members  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  thus  set 
throughout  the  whole  country  a  holy  example,  which 
drew  upon  them  universal  benedictions.  This  same 
course  should  be  frequently  recommended  by  a  zealous 
pastor  to  the  rich  ladies  of  his  parish. 
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There  is,  again,  another  thing,  too  much  neglected  in 
many  parishes,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  most  excel 
lent;  it  is  to  press,  and  that  earnestly,  upon  the  rich  their 
duty  of  themselves  visiting  the  poor  in  their  miserable 
retreats.  Persons  in  high  life  never  dream  how  great  is 
the  distress,  and  how  entire  the  destitution,  in  some  of 
the  houses  of  the  poor.  All  that  we  can  say  in  our  con 
versations  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  it,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  hearer  in  his  heart  receives  as  eloquent  ex 
aggerations  that  which  is,  notwithstanding,  but  too  real. 
But  when  the  great  and  noble  leaves  his  rich  mansion  to 
visit  the  retreat  of  the  poor,  when  a  lady  who  wants  for 
nothing  at  home  visits  the  needy  who  want  for  every 
thing,  even  for  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  she  can 
not  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast;  it  makes  a 
profound  impression  on  her;  and  experience  proves  that 
such  a  charitable  visit  does  not  produce  merely  a  barren 
emotion. 

316.  These  our  recommendations  respecting  the  poor 
remind  us  of  a  good  work  with  which  God  one  day  in 
spired  a  Cure  of  our  diocese,  and  which  He  blessed  so 
bountifully  that  it  was  executed  immediately  with  sur 
prising  facility. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  Cure  was  reading  to  his  parish 
ioners  the  new  scale  of  offerings  that  our  worthy  Bishop 
had  just  published,  he  paused  for  some  seconds  after  the 
article  of  interments,  and  said  simply,  "You  see,  my 
brethren,  from  what  you  have  just  heard,  that  the  poor, 
whose  family  cannot  afford  a  Mass  on  the  day  of  their 
burial,  are  interred  without  receiving  that  spiritual  help 
which  would  be  often  so  necessary  to  them.  Do  not 
murmur  on  this  account  against  the  ecclesiastical  author 
ity.  Their  Lordships,  the  Bishops,  knowing  how  scanty 
are  the  incomes  of  very  many  Cures,  cannot  impose 
upon  them  the  rigorous  obligation  of  renouncing  in  such 
or  such  circumstances  the  fees  of  the  Masses  by  which 
they  are  supported.  This  would  be  a  most  onerous 
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burden,  especially  in  parishes  where  the  poor  are  very 
numerous.  With  respect  to  the  flock  whose  spiritual 
direction  is  confided  to  me,  I  could  undoubtedly  act  with 
generosity  towards  the  poor  whose  relations  cannot  pay 
the  fee  for  a  Mass  on  the  day  of  their  decease.  I  assure 
you,  my  brethren,  that  I  should  with  great  pleasure  im 
pose  upon  myself  this  light  burden;  but  I  avow  I  am 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  injuring  my  successors.  The 
customs  adopted  by  a  Cure  always  more  or  less  bind  his 
successor;  and  often,  when  by  any  cause  he  cannot  con 
tinue  the  custom  established  by  his  predecessor,  he 
draws  upon  himself  reproaches  and  murmurs  often  ex 
ceedingly  undeserved,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  suc 
cess  of  his  divine  ministry.  And  yet,  my  brethren,  I 
wish  that  our  poor  (for  they  are  ours)  should  not  be  de 
prived  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  day  of 
their  interment.  In  order  to  secure  this  advantage,  I 
will  tell  you  what  God,  in  His  tender  mercy,  has  inspired 
me  with.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  sum  as  a 
principal  would  assure  forever  a  Mass  for  each  of  our 
poor  on  the  day  of  their  decease,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  most  desirable  object  might  be  attained  with  the 
moderate  sum  of  600  francs.*  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong,  my  brethen,  in  believing  that  many  among  you 
will  press  forward  in  zeal  and  emulation  to  secure  the 
success  of  a  work  which  is  so  eminently  charitable." 

The  next  day  he  received  a  packet  containing  600 
francs  from  a  pious  lady  of  the  parish,  and  for  several 
years  past  the  charity  has  been  firmly  established,  and 
has  produced  the  happiest  fruits. 

317.  We  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  point 
ing  out  one  more  work  of  zeal  which  is  eminently  useful, 
and  which  might  easily  be  established  in  many  parishes, 
as  it  is  in  that  where  we  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it 
in  operation.  There  exists  in  this  parish  a  .society  of 

*  Equivalent  to  £24  in  English  money  or  about  $120. 
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pious  ladies,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body  to 
consecrate  their  life  to  the  instruction  of  children.  De 
siring  to  complete  the  good  work  in  their  parish,  they 
have  established  a  free  school  for  adults,  which  they  call 
Ecole  Dominicale,  as  being  held  on  the  Sunday.  An  hour 
before  vespers,  they  assemble  all  the  young  women  of 
the  parish  who  are  hindered  by  their  work  from  coming 
on  any  other  day.  Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  finish 
ing  their  education  in  the  three  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  class  is  then  formed  for  re 
ligious  instruction,  in  which  their  former  Christian  teach 
ing  is  brought  back  to  their  memory,  and  explained  with 
an  accompaniment  of  pious  exhortations,  and  good 
advice. 

The  happy  results  of  such  an  institution  can  hardly  be 
guessed.  In  many  parishes,  such  a  school  might  easily 
be  established  for  young  lads,  and  this  school,  free  to  all 
of  course,  will  be  sure  to  be  thronged.  We  especially 
recommend  this  work  of  zeal  to  all  parish  priests. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GENERAL    INTERCOURSE    WITH    OTHERS. 

318.  OUR  readers  will  be  surprised  that  we  should  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  our  work  without 
speaking  of  the  intercourse  of  the  priest  with  his  peni 
tents  at  the  confessional,  with  his  hearers  in  the  pulpit, 
and  with  the  children  in  catechising.  We  owe  our  dear 
brethren  some  explanations  on  this  point. 

These  three  great  points  of  intercourse  are  incontesta- 
bly  of  immense  importance,  and  blind  indeed  would  he 
be  who  did  not  discover  it  at  the  first  glance.  But,  as 
every  one  knows,  plenty  of  excellent  books  upon  these 
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subjects  are  already  in  the  hands  of  all  the  clergy.  After 
providing  himself  with  the  indispensable  works  on  The 
ology  and  Holy  Scripture,  what  candidate  for  holy  orders 
is  there,  who,  while  at  the  seminary,  or,  at  least,  immedi 
ately  after  quitting  it,  does  not  procure  the  best  standard 
works  on  the  ministry  of  the  priest  at  the  holy  tribunal, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  in  catechising?  We  could  only  have 
repeated  most  imperfectly  what  many  have  said  so  well 
before  us;  it  may  be  understood  that  we  have  restrained 
our  pen  before  this  consideration.  Our  purpose  has  been 
to  treat  certain  matters  which  we  deem  especially  im 
portant,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  little  touched  upon 
by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Now,  however,  we  shall  give  in  this  last  chapter  the 
recommendations  which  we  judge  most  useful  for  cate- 
chists,  preachers,  and  confessors. 

ADVICE    TO    CATECHISTS. 

319.  Begin  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  import 
ance  of  your  duties  as  catechist;  never,  in  all  your  life  as 
priest,  will  you  fulfil  any  more  useful  office  than  this. 
Take  care  not  to  regard  this  employment  as  a  function  of 
secondary  importance,  or  to  undervalue  it,  because  it  has 
not  the  brilliancy  of  preaching,  and  because  in  exercising 
it  you  have  to  do  only  with  children  who  fail  to  appreci 
ate  your  talents.     A  priest  actuated  by  these  sentiments 
has  not  the  least  notion  of  true  zeal,  and  may  expect  a 
terrible  sentence  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

320.  Never  forget  that  ignorance  is  the  scourge  of  re 
ligion.     Seldom,  or  never,  indeed  is  our  holy  religion  at 
tacked  by  these,  abandoned  by  those,  coldly  practised  by 
the  many,  but  for  this  reason, — that  the  first  instruction 
has  been  imperfect,  and  neglected.     Catechisms  perfect 
ly  taught,  and  explained,  are  the  seeds  of  life-long  virtue, 
and  a  spring  of  endless  remorse  to  those  who  are  tempted 
in  later  years  to  abandon  the  way  of  salvation. 
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321.  The  parish  where  you  exercise  the  holy  ministry, 
and  the  state  of  which  you  lament  so  profoundly,  is  not, 
perhaps,  susceptible  of  regeneration,  except  by  the  means 
of  catechisms.    The  old  people,  it  is  a  terrible  misfortune, 
have  never  received  any  religious  instruction;  your  ser 
mons  will  not  give  them  this  instruction;  your  catechisms 
they  disdain,  the  root  of  the  edifice  is  ruined;  rebuild  it 
again  from  the  foundation.     The  children!    the  children! 
they  are  the  great  hope  for  the  future.     Instruct  them 
therefore  by  sound  and  careful  catechising. 

322.  Will  these  catechisms  be  worth  anything  if  you 
do  not  prepare  them?     To  catechise  with  profit,  requires 
more  pains  than  sermons,  though  these,  nevertheless,  to 
be  good,  require  time,  study,  and  application.     But,  alas! 
because  a  pastor  has  only  to  speak  to  the  children,  he 
goes  on  to  the  time  of  catechising  without  having  given 
it  a  thought;  full  of  confidence  in  a  certain  readiness  of 
language,  he  gives  words  for  things,  and  the  poor  chil 
dren,  who  think  they  have  been  fed,  are  sent  empty  away. 

323.  Do  you  wish  to  catechise  with  satisfaction,  and 
with  an  almost  infallible  success?     You  must  really  love 
this  divine  ministry;  if  you  do  not  love  it  naturally,  pray 
God,  by  the  intercession  of  Mary,  to  make  you  love  it. 
And  love   the  children  also;  oh!  love  them  tenderly  in 
God,  and  for  God.    You  know  whether  Jesus  loved  them! 
They  will  love  you  if  you  love  them.     There  will  be  no 
need  of  punishment  in  order  to  compel  their  attendance! 
They  will  come  of  themselves,  and  if  there  be  from  their 
heart  to  yours  a  flood-tide  of  divine  love,  oh!  what  good 
catechisings  you  will  give  these  children!     We  bestow 
our  pains  so  willingly  upon  those  we  love!     We  gladly 
submit  to  so  much  trouble,  fatigue,  and  labor,  to  snatch 
from  misfortune  those  who  are  dear  to  us. 

324.  Be  so  serious  and  grave  with  the  children  as  not 
to  have  any  necessity  for  severity.     Have  enough  author 
ity  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  enough  gentleness  to  at 
tract   and  win  them   to  you.      None  are  quicker  than 
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children  and  scholars  to  discover,  from  the  first  day,  the 
weak  and  the  strong  side  of  their  teacher.  We  have  been 
struck  with  this  fact  over  and  over  again,  and  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  account  for;  but  after  all,  it  is  no  less 
a  fact.  I  warn  you,  whoever  you  may  be,  that  the  chil 
dren  will  see  from  the  first  catechising,  whether  they  can 
be  inattentive,  disobedient,  whispering,  idle,  etc.  Be  care 
ful,  then,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  that  from  the  first 
lesson  they  may  clearly  perceive  that  they  will  be  com 
pelled  to  be  obedient,  attentive,  painstaking,  etc. 

325.  Let  your  main  point  be  kindness.    Let  it  be  known, 
without  a  suspicion  of  doubt,  that  you  love  your  little 
flock,  and  that  your  great  happiness  is  to  be  among  them. 
Tell  them  often,  and,  better  still,  prove  to  them,  by  your 
great  zeal  for  catechising,  that  your  words  are  sincere. 
When  you  give  a  reproof,  go  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  pro 
duce  the  effect  you  wish,  but  not  one  degree  farther;  and 
even  in  giving  this  reproof  let  it  be  seen  that  kindness  is 
ever  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and  that,  if  your  sever 
ity  has  encroached  slightly  on  your  kindness,  it  has  not 
dethroned  or  expelled  it. 

326.  Never  let  a  coarse  word  pass  your  lips,  never  any 
offensive  levity,  or  any  bantering  or  buffoonery.     Do  not 
rest  contented  with  loving  the  children,  but  treat  them 
also  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  respect,  avoiding  any  ex 
cess  of  familiarity.     Whatever  fault  may  be  committed, 
never  go  so  far  as  to  strike  the  offender,  and  so  commit 
a  fault   more  grave   than  the  one  you  wish  to  punish. 
The  consequences  of  a  punishment  of  this  nature  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  detrimental  to  religion  and  its 
ministers. 

327.  Make  all  your  children  learn  the  text  of  the  cate 
chism;  it  is  a  matter  far  more  important  than  is  gener 
ally  supposed.     It  is  even  necessary  to  insist  as  much  as 
possible  upon  their  knowing  all  the  lessons  of  the  cate 
chism,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  with  steadiness, 
and  almost  without  a  mistake.     It  is  thus  engraven  in 
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their  memory;  and  if,  as  children,  they  recite  their  les 
sons  mechanically  and  without  reflection,  at  a  later 
period  it  will  be  otherwise;  aided  by  reason,  they  will 
dwell  all  the  more  on  a  crowd  of  doctrinal  points,  which 
are  recalled  to  mind  by  the  long  passages  of  the  cate 
chisms  never  yet  forgotten.  Never  forget  this  important 
recommendation. 

328.  Be  as  clear  as  possible  in  your  explanations,  and 
never  pass  over  a  single  word  of  the  catechism  without 
endeavoring  to  make  it  perfectly  understood.    Forget,  if 
you  can,  that  you  yourself  know  the  things  to  be  ex 
plained,  and  look  for  their  meaning  with  your  children 
as  if  you  were  yourself  ignorant  of  them.     Ask  yourself 
often,  as  you  read  the  clearest  parts  of  the  catechism, 
whether  a  limited  intelligence  might  not  still  find  some 
thing  obscure  or  ambiguous.     If  you  do  not  attend  to 
this,  while  you  think  you  are  instructing  you  will  not  in 
struct  at  all;  at  least,  your  teaching  will  be  defective  and 
incomplete.    Catechists  are  greatly  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  children  must  understand  because  they  under 
stand  themselves. 

329.  Assure  yourself,  by  the  best  means  in  your  power, 
that  your  explanations  are  thoroughly  caught  by  all  your 
children,  and  do  not  pass  to  other  points  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  obscurity  left  in  their  minds 
on  any  of  the  points  just  explained.     In  order  to  ascer 
tain  that  it  is  so,  do  not  content  yourself  with  question 
ing  those  who  are  well  instructed;  but  address  yourself 
rather  to  those  whose  intelligence  is  but  little  developed. 
Vary  the  language  under  which  you  clothe  your  ques 
tions;  the  sense  will  be  the  same,  but  the  words  being 
different  you  will  see  if  the  sense  is  thoroughly  under 
stood  . 

330.  Here  is  a  very  important  caution,  which  we  should 
like  to  print  in  large  letters  on  each  page  of  the  cate 
chism,  in   order  that  the  priest  who  explains  it  might 
have  it  constantly  before  his  eyes:  Speak  little,  and  make 
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the  children  speak  much.  Almost  all  catechists  are  great 
talkers;  this  is  a  crying  abuse.  Think  you  in  good  faith, 
that  your  little  children  are  following  you  through  that 
long  string  of  words  and  phrases,  where  you  cease  to 
be  catechist,  to  become  preacher?  Think  you  that  their 
little  minds,  which  have  not,  which  cannot  yet  have,  any 
capacity,  are  able  to  follow  and  comprehend  your  long 
arguments  and  interminable  proofs?  Do  you  not  see  by 
their  gestures,  their  behavior,  their  smiles,  and,  perhaps, 
by  the  pranks  they  play  one  with  another,  that  their 
thoughts  are  far  away  from  your  explanations?  Would 
you  recall  their  attention?  Nothing  more  easy.  Break 
off  your  long  details,  and  put  a  sudden  question  without 
immediately  saying  to  whom  you  address  it.  Immedi 
ately  you  will  see  every  head  raised;  no  more  whisper 
ings,  no  more  looking  about,  no  marks  of  levity  or 
weariness.  Perfect  silence.  Why?  Because  each  one 
fears  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  his  turn. 

But  you  say,  Must  we  then  be  silent,  and  be  contented 
with  our  mere  presence  among  those  children?  No;  but 
you  must  speak  much  less  than  you  do,  and  only  that  you 
may  rectify  the  inaccuracies  of  your  children's  answers. 
There  is  not  one  of  your  long  and  useless  explanations 
which  might  not  be  most  usefully  given  by  dividing  it 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  by  making  each  sentence  the 
matter  of  so  many  questions,  to  which  you  would  oblige 
your  children  to  reply.  This  will  keep  them  constantly 
attentive,  and  excercise  their  intelligence  marvellously. 
We  repeat  it,  therefore:  Speak  little^  and  make  the  children 
speak  much. 

331.  Excite  emulation  by  all  the  means  in  your  power. 
Allow  taking  places  in  the  class;  give  good  marks; 
promise  rewards;  make  the  children  argue  one  against 
the  other  on  any  point  that  you  wish  to  make  clearly  and 
fully  understood;  promise  a  reward  to  the  conqueror. 
Nothing  is  more  powerful  than  emulation  on  the  minds 
of  children. 
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332.  Be  provided  with  a  good  selection  of  interesting 
and  edifying  historical  anecdotes.     It  is  necessary  that 
the  children  should  be  habituated  to  listen  with  pleasure 
to  all  that  you  relate;  for  then  they  will  always  be  look 
ing  forward  to  something  new  and  interesting  to  raise 
their  curiosity.     Tell  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
catechising,  or  when  you  see  them  a  little  less  attentive, 
that  you  have  an  interesting  story  to  relate,  but  that  if 
they  wish  to  hear  it,  they  must  be  very  attentive  to  the 
end.     Place  this  story  after  the  little  moral  exhortation, 
which  should  never  be  omitted,  and  which  should  follow 
naturally   from    the    lesson    that    has    been    explained. 
Give  this  exhortation  in  a  paternal  and  impressive  tone, 
and  never  forget  to  convince  your  children   more  and 
more  that  you  have  an  interest  in  them  which  increases 
every  day. 

333.  Do  not  neglect  hymns;  singing  pleases  children; 
rouses  them,  and  prevents  them  from  thinking  of  their 
play.     Try  to  make  them  learn  a  great  number  by  heart; 
they  will  sing  them  instead  of  bad  songs,  and  this  will 
edify  the  parish.     Collect  them  together  from  time   to 
time,  at  the  parsonage  or  elsewhere,  to  teach  them  sing 
ing.     Make  every  one  sing,  except  those  who,  having  no 
ear,  might  put  the  others  out;  and  sing  only  those  hymns, 
the  air  of  which  is  easy  for  them  to  catch.     As  a  general 
rule,  those  which  the  people  do  not  easily  learn  should 
be  rejected,  even  from  collections  of  hymns.     For  hymns 
are  for  the  masses,  and   not  for  a  few  privileged  voices 
which  give  no  impulse  to  the  congregation. 

334.  Act  in  concert  with  the  schoolmasters  and  school 
mistresses,  in  order  to  make  them  your  zealous  fellow- 
workers.     Tell  them  often  to  insist  particularly  on  the 
catechism.     Explain  to  them  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  children.     The  schoolmaster 
often  relies  on  the  Cure  for  this,  and  the  Cure  relies  in 
some  degree  on  the  schoolmaster;  this  is  a  danger  that 
must  be  avoided.      Each  should   labor  to   instruct  the 
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children  as  if  he  alone  were  charged  with  the  task. 
Children  can  never  be  too  well  instructed  in  their 
religion. 

335.  Lastly,  study,  and  study  thoroughly,  La  methode 
de  Saint  Sulpice,  in   order  to  catechise  well.     We   have 
nothing  better  than  this  method.     Do  not  be  frightened 
at   its    length    and    apparent   complication;    when    you 
understand  it  perfectly,  you  will    not  find    it  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  are  any  points  that  you  cannot 
observe  in  your  parish,  do  not  be  uneasy.      If  you  can 
establish  catechisms  of  perseverance  to  strengthen  the 
children  who  have  made  their  first  Communion  in  the 
practice  of  holiness,  you   cannot  picture  to  yourself  the 
glory  you  will  procure  for  God,  the  good  you  will  effect 
for  the  parish,  and  the  abundant  consolations  which  will 
inundate  your  soul;  Euge!  Euge!  Serve  bone  et  fidelis! 

ADVICE    TO    PREACHERS. 

336.  The  first  thing  required  is  a  conviction  of   the 
importance,  or  rather  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
preaching.    To  oppose  the  unbelievers,  to  rouse  the  fears 
of  the  licentious,  to  convert  the  sinners,  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  the  just,  to  sanctify  all  by  pointing  continually 
to  hell  and  its  miseries,  to  heaven  and  its  delights;  what 
is  more  important  and  more  worthy  of  our  study,  our 
labor,  and  all  the  resources  of  our  love? 

337.  This  divine    ministry  is    infinitely  useful    in    its 
nature;  if  it  be  otherwise  in  our  hands,  it  is  because  we 
exercise  it  badly;   by  our  evil   nature  we  spoil   it,   we 
change  it,  we  in  some  way  pervert  it. 

Let  us  be  saints,  and  we  shall  infallibly  be  excellent 
preachers.  "The  first  advice  that  I  give  you,"  said 
Father  Lejeune,  in  his  simple  way,  "  is  to  pray  earnestly 
to  Gad;  the  second  is,  to  pray  earnestly  to  God;  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  tenth,  is  to  pray  earnestly  to  God." 
Who  preached  better  than  Jesus?  But  who  prayed  like 
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Him?     Erat  pernoctans  in  oratione  Dei  .  .  .  et  egressus  ibat 
secundum  consuetudinem  in  montem  Olivarum. 

Saint  Dominic,  that  zealous  preacher  who  drew  away 
whole  nations,  was  so  diligent  in  prayer,  that  in  the  town 
of  Toulouse,  and  in  the  various  monasteries  where  he 
stayed,  they  cannot  say  where  his  room  was,  because  the 
choir  of  the  church  was  his  room,  his  place  of  study,  and 
his  library.  It  is  there  that  he  learned  the  art  of  preach 
ing  well. 

338.  Prayer,  as  we  have  recommended,  will  certainly 
inspire  you  with  the  fire  of  zeal,  and  with  this  fire  you 
will    inflame  every  heart  with  divine   love.      Examine 
yourself  carefully.     Is  zeal  burning  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart?     Are  you  deeply  moved  by  the  pitiable  state  of 
sinners?     Do  you  feel  that  you  could  make  great  sacri 
fices  for  their  conversion?     Would    you  readily  give  a 
considerable  sum   of  money  to  procure  for  these  poor 
sinners  the  immense  benefit  of  a  Mission,  on  which  de 
pends,  perhaps,  the  eternal  salvation  of  many  of  them? 
Ah!    if   you    possess    no   zeal,  how  can   you    expect  to 
preach?     What  will  you  do  in  the  pulpit?     What  flame 
will  you  kindle  with  your  ice?     Go!  go!  and  get  zeal, 
much  zeal,  a  vast  furnace  of  zeal,  and  then  ascend  the 
pulpit;  you  will  be  worthy  of  your  post. 

339.  Fly  from  the  world,   and    only  appear  in   it  to 
sanctify  it  by  silent  sermons,  which  the  lovely  virtues 
of  kindness,  charity,  simplicity,  and  modesty  preach  so 
well.     We  address  these  words  to  the  pastors  of  parishes; 
for  if  you  are  exclusively  a  preacher  or  confessor;  if,  for 
example,  you  are  a  Missioner,  do  not  leave  your  solitude 
except  to  enter  the  confessional  or  the  pulpit.     The  less 
people  know  your  private  life,  the  more  highly  esteemed 
you  will  be   in  their   minds.     The   proverb  says  wisely: 
No  man  is  a  hero   to   his    valet-de-chambre.     The  world 
knows  nothing  of  this  hero  beyond  his  great  deeds;  but 
his  attendant  knows  his  littleness. 

340.  So  feed    yourself  upon   the  holy  Scripture  and 
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Theology,  that  you  never  open  your  mouth  in  speaking 
to  the  congregation  without  showing  that  your  whole 
life  is  spent  in  these  two  great  arsenals  of  the  preacher. 
Without  Holy  Writ  your  discourses  will  be  nothing  more 
than  skeletons,  without  nerve  or  muscle,  or  anything  that 
tells  of  life;  the  spiraculum  vittz,  the  breath  of  life,  will 
not  be  there.  Without  a  solid  groundwork  of  dogmatic 
and  moral  Theology,  there  can  be  neither  self-confidence 
nor  exactness;  opinions  thrown  out  at  a  venture,  some 
times  even  heresy,  combined  with  obstinate  self-conceit. 

341.  Feed  likewise   upon  the  writings  of  the  ascetics. 
You  cannot  imagine,  when  you  have  read   and  re-read 
many  of  them,  what  precious   elements  you  possess  for 
the  composition  of   useful   discourses.       Once    imbued 
with  the   spirit  of  these  ascetics,  you   can  speak   with 
astounding  facility,  you  hardly  know  the  sources  of  the 
abundance  of  excellent  reflections  which  spontaneously 
present  themselves;    and   soon,   in   reading   some  pious 
author  for  a  second  time,  you  find  the  same  reflections 
that  struck  you  by  their  justice  in  the  previous  reading. 
Grenade,    Rodriguez,    St.    Francis    de    Sales,   St.  Jure, 
Pere  Judde,  with  many  others,  should  be  incessantly  and 
repeatedly  read.     Never  forget   to  make  a  methodical 
book  of  notes,  where  the  good  thoughts  found  in  reading 
may  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order. 

342.  When  a  priest  has  received  his  mission  to  preach, 
he  must  prepare   himself  carefully,  and   not  be  slow  in 
exercising  this  holy  ministry;  for  let  him  be  ever  so  little 
nervous,  experience  teaches  that   the  longer  he  puts  off 
his   first  sermon,   the    greater  his    dread    of  preaching. 
Sometimes  even  experienced  preachers,  who  have  allowed 
a  considerable  time  to  elapse  without  entering  the  pulpit, 
have  great  difficulty  in   resuming  their  place,  and   can 
hardly  overcome  the  temptation  of  giving  up  preaching 
entirely. 

The  idea  of  not  preaching  when  able  to  do  so  is  a  dia 
bolical  temptation,  which  must  be  vigorously  resisted  by 
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the  thought  that  we  hear   the  voice  of  Jesus  crying  in 
our  ears:  Ite,  docete  omnes  gcntes. 

343.  Preachers  have  to  battle  with  three  great  tempta 
tions:  idleness,  pride,  and  jealousy. 

It  is  idleness  which  withdraws  the  priest  from  the 
pulpit,  although  he  may  be  fully  qualified  to  preach 
successfully;  it  is  idleness,  also,  which  makes  him  entei 
the  pulpit  without  sufficient  preparation. 

It  is  pride  which  inspires  him  with  the  desire  oi 
preaching  in  important  places;  pride  whi^h  induces  him 
to  choose  subjects  which  are  pompous  and  brilliant,  yet, 
in  reality,  of  very  little  profit;  pride  which  prompts  an 
ornate  phraseology,  in  the  hope  that  the  congregation 
will  admire  it  as  elegant  and  well  turned;  pride,  again, 
which  prompts  the  preacher  to  seek  his  own  glory  in  this 
divine  ministry,  and  sends  him,  after  his  sermon,  hunting 
up  insipid  compliments  from  every  one  he  meets. 

It  is  jealousy,  the  daughter  of  this  vice,  which,  if 
listened  to,  induces  this  or  that  Cure,  for  example,  to 
prevent  his  Curate  from  preaching,  for  fear  that  the 
parishioners  should  say  that  the  Curate  preaches  better 
than  himself;  jealousy  which  makes  him  pass  a  malig 
nant  criticism  on  a  brother  preacher  who  has  had  great 
success  in  his  preaching;  jealousy,  also,  which  makes  him 
hear  without  sorrow  that  a  brother  preacher  is  not  liked 
nor  followed,  or  that  he  has  experienced  a  humiliating 
failure. 

Assuredly,  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  priest 
animated  by  such  feelings;  but  any  one  who  should  have 
these  three  vices,  or  only  one  of  them,  would  have  great 
need  to  preach  to  himself  in  retreat  before  preaching  to 
others.  How  can  he  think  that  Jesus  will  choose  him  to 
be  the  instrument  of  His  grace  and  mercy? 

344.  What  kind  of  instruction  must  we  adopt?     If  you 
are  a  Cure,  your  habitual  discourse  should   be  prones. 
"Theflrvne,"  says  M.  de  Villiers   (Egarements  des  hommes 
dans  la  vote  du  saluf],  "  that  is  to  say  a  discourse,  which 
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includes  at  once  doctrinal  and  practical  instruction,  is 
not  the  work  of  the  young  orator;  there  is  needed  learn 
ing,  meditation,  and  sound  sense.  Cures  say,  and  with 
reason,  that  every  one  is  bound  to  be  present  at  the 
prones.  But  would  they  free  themselves  from  sharing 
the  negligence  of  their  parishioners  in  this  respect?  It 
will  be  by  placing  them  in  the  wrong,  in  preaching  such 
prones  as  they  ought  to  preach;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
endeavor  to  instruct  them  perfectly  in  their  duties,  and 
in  the  thorough  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  Gospel. 
Where  prones  of  this  kind  are  neglected,  the  fault  is  on 
the  side  of  the  parishioners  only." 

345.  Explain  in  these  prones  with  clearness,  precision, 
and  method,   the  Apostles    Creed,   article  by  article;  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Commandments  of  the  Church,  the 
Sacraments,  the  Mysteries  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Here  is 
matter  for  a  complete  course  of  excellent  prones.     The 
Cure  who  does  not  follow  this  method,  and  who,  instead 
of  prones  of  this  character,  gives  his  parishioners    frag 
ments  of  grand  sermons,  in  which,  confining  himself  to 
a  single  point  of  morals,  he  leaves  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  numerous  and  important  details  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  essentially  fails  in  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties. 
If  the  parishioners,  instead  of  the  instruction  they  ought 
to  receive,  find  in  the  discourses  of  their  pastor  merely 
the  ill-arranged   tatters    of   a    sterile    eloquence,   which 
leaves   them   plunged    in   their  ignorance,  woe   to  that 
blind  pastor  who  will  not  see  that  this  ignorance  must  be 
laid  to  his  charge! 

346.  Must  great  sermons,  then,  be  given  up?     By  no 
means.     Preach  one  from  time  to  time;  it  will  be  only 
right.     On  high  festivals,  the  simplicity  of  a  prone  does 
not  harmonize  so  well  as  the  pomp  of  a  special  sermon. 
Such  a  sermon  will  contrast  agreeably  with  the  routine 
of  the  more  familiar  instructions;    you  would  even  do 
well  to  invite  a  stranger  to  preach  on  these  occasions. 
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Again,  special  sermons  are  very  suitable  for  the  two 
great  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent.  Nothing  can  be 
more  useful  in  Lent  than  the  course  we  have  known 
adopted  with  great  success  in  many  parishes:  we  allude 
to  a  novena  of  instructions  and  prayers  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  This  determines  many  conversions,  and  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  all  for  the  duties  of  Easter. 

347.  But  you  wish  for  great  sermons.      Then    invite 
some    missionary  priests,  and   procure   for  your  parish 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  Mission.     Dear  and  beloved 
brethren,  if  you    have,    as   many    have,    old    prejudices 
against  Missions,  we  entreat  you,  conjure  you,  to  cast 
them  away  forever.     Listen:    to  dissipate  your  mistaken 
notions,  if  ever  there  is  a  Mission  in  your  neighborhood, 
perform  an  act  of  zeal;  obtain  permission  to  occupy  a 
confessional  in  the  church  of  the  Mission.     You  will  not 
have  been  seated  there  three  days,  before  all  your  pre 
judices  will  have  vanished.     At  the  sight  of   so    many 
souls  in  a  state  of  sacrilege,  of  so  many  hardened  sinners, 
who,  now  fully  converted,  will  burst  into   tears;    of  so 
many  revengeful  persons  who  will  embrace  their  enemies 
on  leaving  the  church;  of  so  many  unjust  detainers  of 
another's  property  who  will  make  enormous  restitutions, 
you  will  own  yourself  vanquished  and  totally  disarmed: 
No,  you  will  say,  no,  we  did  not  know  what  a  Mission 
was!     And  at  once  you  write  down  your  name  as  desir 
ing  a  Mission  for  your  own  parish. 

If  this  were  the  fitting  place  we  would  undertake  to 
annihilate  completely  all  objections  that  are  brought 
against  Missions  ;  objections  which  are  not  always 
brought  with  perfect  sincerity,  but  which  are  often 
merely  a  veil  concealing  the  real  reasons  for  opposing  a 
work  of  zeal,  the  high  importance  of  which  is  in  reality 
acknowledged. 

348.  Conversation  classes,  or  conferences,  are  also  very 
useful,  provided  that  they  are  well  managed,  and  at  the 
same  time  popular  in  the  parish.     Generally  these  con- 
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f/rences  have  little  success  in  towns;  in  the  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  much  liked.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  all  trifling,  or  excessive  merriment,  and  the  wish 
to  shine  in  making  objections  and  thus  embarrassing  the 
priest  who  presides. 

Another  very  useful  thing  is  a  course  of  more  advanced 
spiritual  instruction  for  the  members  of  a  confraternity 
or  congregation,  if  the  priest  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
one  in  the  parish. 

349.  Let  us  come  now  to  composition.     What  subject 
must  be  chosen?     Your  repertory  of  sermons  is  not  com 
plete  if  you  have  not  plenty  on  doctrine  and  morals. 

Go  through  every  point  of  doctrine  in  good  sermons, 
well  worked  up  with  the  help  of  the  best  authors,  select 
ing  particularly  those  points  which  infidelity  has  singled 
out  for  attack.  Consult  some  learned  priest  to  know 
whether  your  proofs  are  strong,  conclusive,  and  well  put. 

As  for  points  of  moral,  the  field  is  immense;  but  the 
subjects  are  far  from  being  all  equally  useful.  Always 
select  those  which  you  believe  conscientiously,  and  before 
God,  to  be  the  most  useful  to  the  mass  of  your  congre 
gation.  If  a  vice  is  not  common  in  your  neighborhood, 
do  not  preach  a  special  sermon  against  it.  We  have 
heard  terrible  sermons  against  human  respect  in  churches 
where,  perhaps,  not  one  believer  was  the  slave  of  it.  Do 
not  say,  then:  "Oh,  what  a  beautiful  subject!  What 
magnificent  developments  it  admits  of!  I  am  sure  I 
could  treat  it  in  a  brilliant  manner;  here  I  begin."  And 
I,  for  my  part,  say  to  you,  "  Do  not  write  if  your  subject 
is  only  beautiful,  and  if  you  have  a  multitude  of  others 
incomparably  more  useful  to  your  people.  From 
amongst  a  multitude  of  precious  stones  should  you 
choose  the  most  brilliant  if  you  knew  it  was  the  least 
valuable?" 

350.  Treat,  and  treat  strongly,  the  chief  truths  of  re 
ligion:  Sin,  the  Delay  of  Conversion,  Salvation,  Death, 
Judgment,   Hell,  Heaven,  the  Mercy  of  God,  etc.     Do 
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not  follow  the  example  of  some  preachers  of  our  day, 
who  believe  that  the  flames  of  hell  should  be,  if  not  ex 
tinguished,  at  least  ignored,  as  if  it  were  right  that  the 
Gospel  of  our  Divine  Master  should  not  be  preached  in 
all  the  severity  of  its  doctrines,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Preach,  therefore,  boldly,  and 
after  the  apostolic  example,  these  great  truths;  but  do 
not  let  yourself  be  carried  away  beyond  due  bounds;  be 
exact,  perfectly  exact.  The  truths  of  which  we  speak  are 
fearful  enough  in  reality,  without  the  addition  of  imagin 
ary  terrors. 

351.  Should  we  write,  or  not  write?  Yes,  and  no;  it 
depends  on  circumstances.  Are  you  young?  Write, 
write  without  hesitating  an  instant.  Whatever  be  your 
talent,  your  facility  of  language,  write.  Believe  me,  my 
young  brother,  it  is  a  friend  who  speaks  to  you.  You 
have  more  imagination  than  groundwork,  or  rather,  you 
have  not,  you  cannot  yet  have,  any  groundwork;  you 
have,  I  tell  you,  merely  a  natural  facility,  merely  aptness 
and  imagination.  When  this  imagination  loses,  year  by 
year,  its  coloring  and  its  fire,  and  you  see  it  every  day  as 
it  were  shedding  its  leaves,  if  you  have  not  written  at  the 
beginning  of  your  ministry,  you  will  be  reduced  to  a 
pitiable  indigence. 

But  attend  to  these  conditions,  if  you  have  already 
been  several  years  in  the  ministry;  if  you  have  thorough 
ly  studied  Holy  Scripture,  Theology,  the  ascetics,  and 
preachers  of  reputation;  if  you  have  acquired  experience, 
if  you  have  matured  your  ideas,  disciplined  your  imagina 
tion,  studied  the  world,  without  however  frequenting  it, 
sounded  the  human  heart,  without  sharing  in  its  misfor 
tunes;  lastly,  if,  with  all  this,  you  have  that  exalted  piety 
which  God  always  blesses,  and  great  facility  of  language, 
I  shall  tell  you  not  to  forswear  writing  entirely,  but  to 
content  yourself  with  preaching  from  notes.  Have  a 
well-arranged  plan  in  which  to  place,  each  in  its  turn, 
your  principal  reflections.  In  order  to  put  yourself  in 
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train,  and  to  commence  your  sermon  with  confidence, 
you  will  do  well,  perhaps,  to  write  your  exordium;  and 
in  order  to  carry  your  audience  with  you  by  an  energetic 
peroration,  you  may  write  this  also  at  length.  It  seems 
again,  that  you  should  do  the  same  thing  as  regards  one 
or  two  passages  of  the  body  of  the  sermon,  from  which 
you  hope  for  a  special  effect,  with  full  liberty,  neverthe 
less,  to  omit  these  passages,  if  during  the  delivery  you 
feel  yourself  warmed  with  the  sacred  fire,  and  disposed 
to  speak  from  inspiration  and  consciousness  of  power 
anything  preferable  to  your  written  words. 

352.  If  you  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  extempore  preach 
ing,  or  only  imperfectly,  write;  otherwise  you  will  be, 
especially  on  occasional  unlucky  days,  intolerable  to  your 
hearers.     You  will  say  nothing  but  commonplaces,  you 
will  hum  and  haw  even  in  saying  them,  in  addition  to 
your  eternal  repetitions.     Repetition!    repetition!    it  is 
the  curse  of  the  congregation,  and  a  vice  unhappily  too 
common  in  extemporary  preachers. 

Every  man,  whatever  his  talent,  has  a  certain  order  of 
ideas  which  are  his  own,  and  of  which  he  can  never  divest 
himself.  In  his  sermons,  however  diversified  in  their 
character,  he  returns  repeatedly  by  one  road  or  another 
to  his  ordinary  details.  His  hearers  are  heartily  sick  of 
them,  and,  what  has  often  surprised  us,  the  most  igno 
rant  among  the  hearers  remark  these  perpetual  repeti 
tions,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  criticism. 

353.  What  style  should  the  preacher  adopt  in  the  treat 
ment  of  his   subjects?     The   severe   or  the   quiet   style? 
The  impetuous  or  the  winning  and  pathetic  style?     It  is 
clear  that  this  depends  much  on  the  subject.     Neverthe 
less,  every  one  has  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  all 
his  sermons,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  characteristics  of 
this  style  are  easily  distinguished.     The  mild-tempered 
man  does  not  treat  a  severe  subject  as  a  man  naturally 
austere,  and  the  austere  man  does  not  treat  a  subject  of 
unction  as  one  of  gentle  disposition  would  do 
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Each  should  follow  his  own  style,  and  be  himself,  that 
is  to  say,  perfectly  natural. 

The  severe  preacher,  who  wishes  to  put  unction  into 
his  words,  does  not  know  how  to  set  about  it;  thus,  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  are  no  more  moved  than  his  own. 
The  man  of  gentler  disposition,  on  the  contrary,  who 
begins  to  storm,  excites  the  smiles  of  his  congregation; 
no  one  can  believe  he  is  angry.  Follow,  then,  I  repeat 
it,  your  own  natural  bent. 

Nevertheless,  we  say  to  those  who  are  naturally  harsh, 
that  they  would  do  well  sometimes  to  be  persuasive,  or 
at  least  to  display  marks  of  sympathy  with  their  hearers. 
They,  being  unaccustomed  to  these  evidences  of  interest, 
will  be  the  more  affected  and  grateful. 

Following  our  argument,  we  suggest  to  those  who  are 
naturally  gentle  occasionally  to  put  aside  their  gentle 
ness,  and  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  and,  in  some  degree, 
vehement  one,  when  their  subject  requires  vigor;  because 
their  hearers,  accustomed  to  see  them  so  gentle,  will  in 
fer  that  the  truths  they  now  proclaim  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  very  terrible  indeed,  since  they  can 
not  preach  them  without  putting  off  their  ordinary  style 
of  moderation,  calmness,  and  gentleness. 

354.  We  often  hear  it  said:  Such  a  preacher  is  deep 
.  .  .  .  such  another  is  superficial  ....  he  has  no  system 
of  doctrine  ....  the  missioners  have  more  fire  than 
depth,  etc.  Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  entirely  distinct  orders 
of  preachers,  who  treat  evangelical  truths  differently, 
regarding  them  under  different  aspects. 

The  first  go  to  the  bottom  of  these  truths;  they  study 
their  profoundest  details,  and  expound  them  scientifical 
ly,  in  what  we  may  call  a  philosophico-theologico-Chris- 
tian  manner. 

The  second  do  not  investigate  these  truths  very  deep 
ly,  or  by  the  light  of  any  extraordinary  theological  learn 
ing;  but  they  develop  them  sufficiently  to  teach  the 
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parishioners  the  dogmatic  and  moral  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  to  win  their  affectionate  acceptance. 

Lastly,  the  third  do  not  treat  of,  but  only  glance  at, 
these  truths;  and  then,  having  barely  pointed  to  them, 
dazzle  their  hearers  by  a  frivolous  eloquence;  or  rather, 
they  present  to  the  imagination  an  entire  gallery  of  pic 
tures,  which  they  imagine  seductive;  or,  at  least,  they 
try  to  soften  the  heart  by  sentimental  rhapsodies. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  these  three  styles?  The  first,  I 
believe,  is  not  generally  popular.  It  is  suitable  only  for 
some  particular  audiences,  composed,  not  of  women,  but 
of  men  accustomed  to  serious  study,  and  possessed  of 
more  than  common  intelligence.  Yet  wre  must,  even  in 
speaking  to  such  hearers,  carry  them  from  time  to  time 
from  the  depths  of  dogmatic  teaching  to  that  holy 
mountain  where  Jesus  preached  the  most  sublime  truths 
with  a  divine  simplicity.  With  this  finish,  the  first  style 
may  procure  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
It  will,  however,  seldom  be  popular  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  are  generally  overpowered  by  dog 
matic  preaching. 

The  second  style  is  eminently  popular;  it  is  good,  very 
good,  especially  if  it  borrows  from  the  first  its  accuracy 
and  method,  and  from  the  third,  a  little  more  coloring, 
energy,  and  sentiment.  It  is  the  style  adopted,  and 
most  wisely,  by  missioners.  By  its  aid  they  drive  be 
fore  them  entire  populations  in  the  way  of  salvation.  A 
grain  more  of  simplicity  and  familiarity,  and  you  have 
the  pastoral  instruction,  the  prone. 

The  third  style  possesses  nothing  serious  or  useful. 
It  is  a  flash,  a  hollow  phraseology;  flowers  instead  of  fruit. 

355.  However  severe  your  character,  never  think  your 
self  authorized  to  offend  your  hearers  by  bitter  and 
sharp  reproofs,  or  by  offensive  personalities.  How  many 
churches,  alas!  have  echoed  with  these  personalities, 
which  scandalize  the  parishioners  and  rouse  inextinguish 
able  hatred  against  the  pastor. 
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Never,  therefore,  indulge  in  personalities,  direct  or 
indirect;  be  true  to  this  rule,  as  if  you  had  vowed  its 
scrupulous  observance;  never  even  make  observations 
on  any  little  disturbance  in  the  church,  in  that  angry 
tone  which  affects  the  congregation  so  painfully. 

More  than  once  we  have  been  shocked  at  seeing  a 
preacher,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  thought  him  full 
of  emotion,  stop  short  to  utter  a  sharp  reprimand,  and 
immediately  afterwards  resume  the  sentimental  tone  of 
unction,  which  this  time  affected  nobody.  When  a  little 
noise  or  disturbance  arises  in  the  church,  say  nothing, 
but  be  silent  a  minute;  turn  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  noise  proceeds,  or,  at  the  utmost,  rap  gently  with 
the  hand  two  or  three  times  on  the  side  of  the  pulpit; 
this  will  effectually  restore  calm  and  silence.  (We  ask 
pardon  for  a  digression  which  has  interrupted  the  thread 
of  our  ideas.) 

356.  What  should  be  the  principal  characteristics  of 
our  style?  It  must  be  clear,  perfectly  clear,  so  that  our 
sermons  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all.  "  In 
every  sermon  you  compose,"  says  Pere  Lejeune,  "always 
consider  what  profit  a  servant  or  mechanic  may  derive 
from  it.  ...  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  wish  to  please 
thirty  or  forty  learned  persons  by  an  elevated  discourse, 
and  to  leave  the  greater  number  of  your  listeners  unfed. 
Rest  assured  that  the  great  and  the  learned  are  deligted 
with  the  preacher  who,  full  of  zeal,  instructs  and  affects 
the  people,  however  familiar  and  homely  his  sermon." 

Your  style  should  be  finished,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  clearness;  for  if  compelled  to  choose  between  finish 
without  clearness,  or  clearness  without  finish,  you  must 
without  hesitation  sacrifice  the  finish  to  clearness,  as 
did  St.  Augustine,  who  used  a  barbarism  to  avoid  the 
appropriate  word,  which  would  have  been  "  amphibo 
logical." 

Your  style  should  be  natural,  and  without  a  shadow 
of  pretension  or  affectation. 
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It  should  be  precise,  too;  say  all  that  is  necessary  to 
express  your  meaning  perfectly,  and  nothing  more.  Ex 
cessive  conciseness  is  prejudicial  to  clearness,  and  gives 
a  repelling  dryness  and  sententiousness  to  the  style; 
excess  of  detail,  long  explanations,  fatigue  and  weary. 
Take  the  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  style. 

357.  What  shall  we  say  of  that  extravagance  which 
may  be  called  romancing?  We  shall  say  first,  that  indis 
tinctness  exists  in  many  minds  upon  this  subject.  There 
is  a  detestable  romancing  to  which,  happily,  the  common- 
sense  of  the  public  has  done  justice  in  such  a  way  that 
it  dare  not  show  its  face.  I  speak  of  that  which  consists 
in  disguising  all  its  expressions  so  artistically,  in  paint 
ing  them  with  such  a  motley  of  delicate  colors,  in  bediz 
ening  them  with  so  much  frippery  and  tinsel,  in  decking 
them  with  such  a  glitter  of  gems,  in  blazoning  them 
with  such  flashes  of  light,  that  they  dazzle  the  whole 
congregation,  making  some  laugh  and  others  sigh,  send 
ing  the  poor  people  away  shaking  their  heads,  and  say 
ing  that  they  really  do  not  know  in  what  language  they 
have  been  addressed.  We  say  nothing  of  this  romanc 
ing;  it  is  condemned,  and  dead,  we  sincerely  hope,  forever. 

Very  good!  say  many  of  my  readers;  well,  romancing 
is  judged  as  it  ought  to  be.  Stay;  there  are  preachers 
whom  you,  perhaps,  and  many  others  regard  as  roman 
cers,  and  who  would  yet  ratify,  word  for  word,  all  that 
we  have  said  against  the  romancing  which  we  have  pro 
nounced  detestable.  If  these  preachers  really  are  ro 
mancers,  we  must  conclude  that  there  exists  another 
style  of  romancing;  and  this  is  the  case.  What  is  this 
other  style,  and  how  may  it  be  recognized  ?  Let  us  try 
to  give  some  notion  of  it. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  obscure;  far  from  it.  It  is  clear, 
very  clear.  It  does  not  muffle  its  ideas  in  insipid  finery; 
rather,  it  casts  them  among  the  hearers  in  all  their  na 
tive  roughness.  The  preacher  would  paint  all  he  says  to 
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the  life;  the  commonest  comparisons,  the  oddest  thoughts, 
the  plainest  language,  such  as  was  never  before  heard  from 
the  pulpit;  all  this,  if  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  find 
utterance  as  he  conceives  them,  as  he  would  paint,  and 
hammer,  and  mould  them;  all  this,  I  say,  suits  him,  and 
answers  his  purpose  exactly.  He  is  striking  in  his  man 
ner,  cutting  in  his  hits,  original  in  his  illustrations,  gro 
tesque  in  his  metaphors,  and,  to  sum  up,  under  this  roll 
ing  fire  of  eccentricities,  the  congregation  remain  struck 
by  I  know  not  how  many  different  sentiments  which 
cross  and  jostle  each  other  in  their  minds,  without  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing.  Everyone  looks  inquiringly 
at  his  neighbor,  and  asks  himself :  Well,  what  sort  of 
language  is  this;  is  it  good  ?  or  is  it  bad  ?  Ought  we  to 
admire  or  to  laugh?  to  praise  or  to  condemn?  Without 
troubling  himself  how  these  questions  are  answered  by 
his  congregation,  the  preacher  pursues  his  course;  it  is 
rapid,  brusque,  abrupt;  it  stops  at  no  obstacle;  if  he 
meets  a  precipice,  he  is  delighted;  he  first  enjoys  the 
pleasure  which  a  vanquished  difficulty  will  afford;  he 
pushes  right  on  to  the  goal,  and  clears  the  abyss  at  a 
bound,  without  troubling  himself,  as  some  brethren  of 
the  old  school  would  do,  by  going  round  it,  and  follow 
ing  paths  which,  if  much  longer,  are  yet  more  sure  and 
more  connected. 

Well!  is  not  this  a  style  of  romancing  quite  different 
from  the  first?  It  owes  its  birth  to  Victor  Hugo,  who 
has,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  large  number  of  imitators, 
and  counts  some  even  in  our  pulpits.  What  is  to  be 
thought  and  said  of  this  romancing?  We  shall  give  our 
opinion  upon  it  guardedly,  hoping  that  it  may  approve 
itself  to  our  readers.  Well,  we  think  that  this  romanc 
ing,  of  which  we  have  not  drawn  the  most  flattering 
portrait,  is  not  altogether  bad;  and  that,  if  we  submit 
it  to  a  sort  of  literary  eclecticism,  separating  the  pure 
metal  from  the  mass  of  alloy  which  hides  it,  we  shall 
find  something  which  will  be  acceptable  to  everybody 
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The  romancers  of  whom  we  speak  have  been  struck 
by  one  thing  in  reading  their  predecessors;  they  have 
seen  that  such  and  such  a  truth,  which  has  been  ex 
pounded,  unfolded,  minutely  detailed  in  a  long  page, 
and  sometimes  in  two  or  three,  might  have  been  pre 
sented  with  more  clearness,  precision,  and  energy,  in  a 
few  lines,  and  often  with  two  or  three  strokes  of  the 
brush.  Well!  is  not  this  true?  Have  we  not  often 
sighed  as  we  saw  the  long  windings  followed  by  the 
preacher  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  truth  which  had  been 
apparent  at  his  first  words?  Undoubtedly  the  applica 
tion  of  this  principle  is  difficult,  and  requires  judicious 
and  delicate  management;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  ap 
plication  of  a  principle  should  be  no  reason  for  its  rejec 
tion. 

Besides,  this  style  of  romancing  is  not  so  new  as  one 
might  think,  and  many  traces  of  it  are  found  in  our 
great  and  sublime  Bossuet.  We  will  quote  a  single  in 
stance.  As  that  incomparable  orator,  preaching  upon 
Madame  de  la  Valliere's  taking  the  veil,  wished  to  point 
out  the  immense  difference  between  her  past  and  present 
life,  who  would  have  ventured  to  paint  this  double  pic 
ture  in  six  words?  Would  Bourdaloue?  Would  Massil- 
lon?  We  say  more,  would  any  but  Bossuet?  No;  he 
alone  can  do  it;  and  how  will  he  do  it?  By  one  of  those 
touches  which  Victor  Hugo  and  all  his  imitators  would 
have  applauded  for  an  hour. 

Madame  de  la  Valliere  having  become  Sister  Louise 
de  la  Misericorde,  was  in  a  tribune  beside  the  queen. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  this  tribune  when  Bossuet  ex 
claimed:  Qu  avons-nous  vu?  Que  voy&ns-nous? — Queletat!  et 
quel  etat! 

Where  can  be  found,  we  ask,  a  detailed  description 
which  says  so  much,  and  with  so  much  force,  as  these  few 
words?  In  the  oratorical  works  of  Bossuet  there  are,  and 
in  profusion,  touches  of  this  kind. 

We  must,  then,  confess  that  there  are  some  good  things 
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in  the  miscellaneous  romancing  of  the  present  day.  The 
selection  is  yet  to  be  made.  We  may  leave  the  task  to 
time  and  good  sense.  Meanwhile  do  not  push  on  too 
fast,  and  beware  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  grotesque. 

358.  To  return  to  our  humble  warnings.     When  you 
wish  to  compose  a  sermon,  see  if  you  are  in  the  mood. 
If  you  feel  great  repugnance  to  writing;  if  you  feel  any 
physical  uneasiness  which  affects  your  brain;  if  you  twist 
your  pen  twenty  times  between  your  fingers  without  ar 
riving  at  a  single  good  thought;  or  if,  having  the  good 
thought,  you  cannot  find  a  single  suitable  phrase  to  express 
it,  take  my  advice  and  put  off  your  work,  or  you  will  waste 
much  time  in  doing  nothing.     Perhaps  you  are  absent; 
perhaps  some  preoccupation  fatigues  your  mind;  perhaps 
also  you  have  not  thought  of  offering  a  fervent  prayer 
to  God  to  obtain  His  help  and  blessing  on  your  work; 
an  important  point,  which  must  never  be  omitted. 

If  your  momentary  inaptitude  be  referable  to  none 
of  these  causes,  endeavor  to  rouse  yourself  by  reading 
some  piece  of  eloquence  which  may  affect  you  deeply. 
A  few  pages  of  Bossuet  have  often  produced  the  best 
results. 

359.  The  next  day  the  scene  is  changed;  the  icy  cold 
ness   is  succeeded  by  a  lively  warmth,  a  sparkling  fire, 
which  courses  through  the  veins,  and  reaches  the  heart. 
The  pen!     The  pen!  ....   Stop:  before  the  pen,  prayer, 
invariably  prayer.     You  will  see  that  the  pen  will  but 
move  the  quicker,  and  be  far  more  eloquent. 

Well!  let  us  now  sit  down  to  write;  and,  first,  a  text; 
for  we  do  not  think  this  should  be  given  up,  although 
some  persons  seem  to  think  the  use  of  a  text  obsolete. 
Why  should  we  not  put  a  heading  to  our  sermons,  as 
fashionable  writers  do  on  the  title-page  of  their  works? 
See  that  your  text  clearly  indicates  the  subject  of  your 
sermon;  take  pains,  too,  that  the  subject  follows  from  it 
naturally,  as  the  germ  springs  from  the  seed  that  con 
tained  it. 
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Avoid  all  long  exordiums!  The  hearer  does  not  give 
his  entire  attention  during  the  exordium;  he  is  prepar 
ing  to  listen;  he  settles  himself,  he  turns  a  little  to  the 
right,  a  little  to  the  left,  to  throw  a  last  glance  all  round; 
then  at  last  he  seats  himself  comfortably,  and  only  pays 
serious  attention  to  what  the  orator  will  say  after  the 
Ave  Maria.  Why,  then,  prolong  a  part  of  the  sermon 
which  ordinarily  produces  so  little  effect?  Why,  above 
all,  prolong  it  so  that  the  hearer  finishes  by  taking  it  for 
the  first  point,  and  gets  impatient  and  annoyed  when  he 
hears  the  Ave  Maria  announced,  on  which  he  no  longer 
reckoned  ?  Push  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  expo 
sition  of  your  plan,  and  be  careful  not  to  keep  your  hear 
ers  in  suspense  during  three  quarters  of  the  exordium, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  tell  on  what  subject 
you  are  going  to  preach  till  the  moment  of  the  division. 

360.  As  to  divisions,  are  they  needed?  Yes.  Must  they 
be  very  numerous,  and  very  detailed  ?  No.  Do  not  lose 
yourself  in  these  inextricable  labyrinths,  where  your 
hearers  cannot  follow  you.  To  what  purpose,  I  pray 
you,  is  this  announcement  of  divisions,  subdivisions, 
and  sub-subdivisions,  giving  to  your  sermons  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  genealogical  tree,  where  the  steps  are 
counted  up  to  the  twentieth,  or  even  beyond  ?  Give  out, 
and  explain  clearly  two  or  three  good  reflections,  such 
as  perfectly  and  adequately  conprehend  your  subject; 
then  develop  each  one  of  these  reflections,  following,  if 
you  will,  your  several  divisions  in  their  order,  but  with 
out  expressly  mentioning  them.  In  this  manner  all  is 
coherent,  and  the  hearers  are  satisfied. 

As  to  perorations,  guard  against  tacking  half  a  dozen 
of  them  one  upon  another,  especially  if  you  extem 
porize;  never  speak  twenty  minutes  after  having  said 
To  conclude.  Nothing  so  fatigues  an  audience  as  this 
perpetual  announcement  of  a  conclusion  that  never  ar 
rives.  Let  your  peroration  be  earnest,  affectionate,  and 
closed  with  spirit. 
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361.  We  come  now  to  delivery.     How  much  might  be 
said,  if  our  limits  allowed  fuller  details!     But  we  must 
not  anticipate.     In   passing  to  the  pulpit,  observe  pro 
found    recollection,    perfect    modesty,    a   bearing   pious 
and,    were    it   possible,    angelical.      Adore  the    Blessed 
Sacrament  with  fervor;    place   your   heart   within   that 
of  Jesus,  and  join  to  your  own  the  hearts   of  all  your 
congregation.     Pass  through  the  crowd  without  looking 
at  anything.     Make  your  way  quietly  to  the  pulpit,  and 
plunge  anew  into  the  depths  of  prayer. 

When  all  is  quiet,  begin.  But  what  is  this?  I  see 
your  lips  move,  and  I  hear  nothing;  are  you  speaking 
or  not? — I  am  speaking. — We  hear  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  Is  it  a  standing  rule  that  nobody  should  hear 
a  word  of  the  exordium?  One  would  really  think  so, 
seeing  the  care  that  you  take  to  lower  your  voice  so  that 
not  a  single  word  can  be  heard,  even  close  under  the 
pulpit.  What  is  the  more  singular,  is  that  the  preacher 
who  speaks  so  low  has  a  voice  naturally  very  strong,  one 
which  will  soon  make  itself  heard  in  peals  of  thunder. 
Avoid  this  fault.  It  is  not  natural. 

362.  What  we  said  of  composition  we  repeat  of  de 
livery:  be  natural,  be  yourself.     Articulate  every  word 
perfectly,  and   especially  the   last  words   of  your   sen 
tences.  '   Give  to  each  expression  its  appropriate  force; 
speak  with  confidence,  but  without  boldness;  be  rather 
slow  than  rapid;  do  not  think  about  your  gestures,  but, 
nevertheless,  do  not  allow  yourself  any  that  are  ridicu 
lous;  let  them  be  natural  and  dignified;  stand  upright, 
without  stiffness;    look  at  your  audience  in  the   mass, 
and  not  at  any  one  in  particular.      Do   not  lean  your 
elbows  on  the  sides  of  the  pulpit.     Seat  yourself  when 
you  state  or  when  you  explain  anything;  rise  when  the 
discourse  becomes  more  animated,  and  when  you  are 
coming  to  a  stirring  point. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  concerning  oratorical  de 
livery;  but  they  are  so  often  transgressed  that  we  think 
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it  our  duty  to  mention  some  of  the  most  notorious  of 
fenders. 

363.  First  of  all,  beware  of  monotony.      Hardly  any 
preachers   are    so    fatiguing  to    their   hearers    as    those 
whose  delivery  is  monotonous.     Some  recite  their  ser 
mons  almost  recto  tone,  on  one  single  note,  without  either 
inflection  or  action,  as  if  it  were  the  refectory-reading  of 
a  seminary.     Others  have  two  or  three  modulations  of 
voice;  but  as  these  are  continually  the  same,  and  keep 
returning  at  regular  intervals,  a  monotony  is  produced 
which  irresistibly  sends  to    sleep  even  those  very  per 
sons  who,  before  the  sermon,  were  least  of  all  inclined 
to  nod.     How  can  they  avoid  seeing  how  unnatural  it  is 
to  speak  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  same  tone,  or 
with  one  or  two  inflections  which  never  vary? 

The  man  who  preaches  thus,  will  argue  in  the  most 
natural  and  animated  manner  with  a  friend.  Look  at 
him;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the  conversation;  he 
lays  down  the  subject  of  controversy;  he  states  his  opin 
ion;  he  supports  it  with  solid  and  convincing  proofs,  or, 
at  least,  with  those  that  he  believes  such;  he  enlarges 
upon  them  with  vigor  and  precision;  then  he  combats 
the  objections  of  his  adversary  with  increasing  warmth, 
and  all  this  in  the  most  natural  and  varied  tone;  he  is 
so  animated  that  he  forgets  he  has  to  enter  the  pulpit  in 
a  few  minutes;  he  is  reminded  of  his  duty;  he  quits  his 
friend,  reaches  the  church,  and  is  now  in  the  pulpit;  he 
has  taken  leave  of  his  natural  manner.  The  monotony 
is  beginning  again,  here  is  the  recto  tono,  or  the  three 
regular  inflections.  Is  it  not  astonishing! 

364.  Others    have    the    sentimental    delivery;    it   is   a 
variety  of  the  monotonous  style;  they  join  to  the  identity 
of  sound  a  tone  elevated,  supplicating,  plaintive,  and,  in 
one  word,  sentimental,  and  in  the  last  degree  unnatural. 
There  is  in  their  delivery  something,  we  might  say,  much, 
of  that  piously  supplicatory  tone  adopted  by  the  poor 
who  beg  for  alms  on  the  roadside;  like  these  mendicants 
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also,  they  look  up  to  heaven,  or  hold  their  head  continu 
ally  bent  upon  one  shoulder;  in  this  manner  the  whole 
sermon  is  preached,  even  such  words  as  often  require  a 
tone  of  vehement  and  holy  passion. 

365.  Others,   again,    have   more    fire,    indeed    far  too 
much.     We  might  say  that  they  look  upon  a  sermon  as 
a  failure,  unless  they  bawl  it  out  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  without  once  lowering  their  voice.     The  ears  of 
their  hearers  tingle,  they  pity  the  preacher,  whom  they 
suppose  must  be  sadly  fatigued;  but  they  never  think  of 
profiting  by  the  sermon. 

A  distinguished  physician,  one  day,  hearing  a  preacher 
who  had  this  fault  of  bawling,  told  us  afterwards,  that 
he  had  been  much  less  occupied  with  the  sermon  than 
with  the  fear  of  some  accident  happening  to  the 
preacher.  In  good  faith,  is  it  in  speaking  thus  that  we 
gain  hearts?  Is  it  not  rather  thus  that  we  chill  and  repel 
them? 

366.  Some  go  even  farther  in  their  impetuosity.     Not 
only  do  they  bawl,  which  is  for  them  natural  enough, 
but  their  body  and  all  their  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  per 
petual  agitation,  as  if  they  were  electrified.     They  stamp 
upon  the  floor  of  the  pulpit,  while  their  hands,  or  rather 
their  fists,  beat  its  sides:  the  body  bends,  then  is  sud 
denly  drawn  up  to  bend  again;  it  seems  as  if  they  strug 
gled  body  against  body  with  their  hearers,  and  regretted 
their  inability  to  beat  and  pummel  with  their  hands  that 
mass  of  sins  against  which   they  so  violently  declaim. 
This  is  lamentable!     Jesus,  my  dear  brother,  did  Jesus 
speak  in  this  way? 

367.  We  see  others  who  avoid  this  extravagant  bawl 
ing  and  agitation,  but  whose  delivery  is  so  rapid  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  follow  them!     Sometimes  their 
great  precipitation  causes  an  indistinct    articulation  of 
several  words;  they  perceive  it,  and  immediately  repeat 
the  same  words  with  extreme  rapidity,  which  is  dread 
fully  fatiguing  to  their  hearers;  for  it  is  mere  stuttering. 
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But  why  this  precipitation,  which  suggests  the  school 
boy  reciting  his  lesson  with  all  the  volubility  of  which 
his  tongue  is  capable?  How  can  any  one  persuade  him 
self  that  a  sermon  thus  delivered  will  affect  the  hearers, 
or  help  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  so  awful  and  impos 
ing  as  the  word  of  God,  proclaimed  in  the  very  temple 
of  God,  under  the  eyes  and  only  a  few  steps  from  Jesus, 
the  true  God,  by  the  minister  of  God,  for  the  salvation 
of  a  whole  assembly  of  sinners  redeemed  by  the  Blood 
of  their  God.  And  how  can  they  help  saying  to  them 
selves  that  it  is  with  a  pious  modesty,  a  holy  gravity, 
and  even  with  an  imposing  majesty,  that  the  priest 
should  ever  proclaim  to  the  people  the  lively  oracles. 

368.  Others,  nevertheless,  throw  themselves  into  the 
opposite  excess.     They  are  so  slow  as  to  chill  and  worry 
the  best  prepared  of  their  hearers.     Having  contracted 
the  habit  of  this   excessive    slowness,    and    persuading 
themselves  that  it  is  the  best  method,  they  follow  it  con 
sistently.     Each  word  is  separated  from  that  which  pre 
cedes  and   follows    by  an   appreciable    interval.     They 
commence  a  sentence;  with  the  first  words   every  one 
comprehends  the  whole;    they  outstrip  the  speaker  by 
finishing  this  interminable  sentence  for  themselves  at  a 
stroke;  but  all   in  vain;  not   one  single  word  is  spared. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  delivery  having  neither  action,  nor 
warmth,  nor  energy,  can  only  fatigue  the  congregation. 

369.  Some  preachers  are  bold,  and  as   it  were  impu 
dent.     Unconsciously  they  have  almost  an  air  of  effront 
ery.     They  have  scarcely  opened  their  mouth  than  they 
stare  at  their  hearers,  generally  and  individually,  with  a 
coolness  and  assurance,  which  seems  to  say:  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  you."     In  fact,  they  have  a  bold  front,  a  steady 
eye,  a  self-sufficient  expression,   and  a  bearing  so  far 
from   humble  and  composed,  that   the  most  indulgent 
hearers  are  painfully  affected  by  it.     Is  such,  we  ask,  the 
dignity  of   the  holy  priest,    the  pious  attitude   of   the 
Apostle? 
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370.  Others  fall  into  the  other  extreme  through  exces 
sive  timidity.    Poor  little  lambs!    They  stand  in  the  pul 
pit  as  if  they  were  in  the  dock  at  an  assize  court.     Their 
face  grows  pale,  their  lips  quiver,  their  limbs  bend  un 
der   them,   and    their   knees    knock   repeatedly   against 
the  panels  of  the   pulpit.     Their  delivery  is  necessarily 
atlected  by  such  a  general  nervousness;  and  the  result 
is  that  it  is  feeble,  slow,  painfully  broken,  and  assuredly 
incapable  of  producing  the   slightest  effect  on  the  con 
gregation. 

Courage,  young  brother  (for  they  are  nearly  always 
the  young  priests  who  are  subject  to  this  timidity) — 
Courage;  we  have  seen  some,  yes,  many,  more  timid 
than  you,  who  have  become  excellent  preachers.  Pray 
to  God,  pray  heartily  that  He  will  strengthen  you,  and 
replace  the  puny  ideas  of  fear  by  the  sublime  sentiments 
of  faith. 

371.  There  are  some  who,  not  knowing  what  they  are, 
absolutely  wish   to    pass    as    full    of    unction,  although 
there    is    not  a  particle  of   unction  in  their  manner  of 
speaking. 

Nothing  is  colder,  as  regards  eloquence,  than  a  facti 
tious  fervor.  To  expect  to  affect,  to  move  a  congrega 
tion,  when  the  preacher  himself  is  entirely  untouched 
and  unmoved,  is  a  complete  delusion.  In  vain  you  raise 
your  eyes  and  arms  towards  heaven,  you  appeal  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  you  throw  into  your  words  I  know  not 
how  much  of  sweetness  and  persuasiveness,  all  your 
hearers,  even  the  most  ignorant,  see,  or  rather  feel,  from 
the  first,  that  your  heart  is  not  in  harmony  with  your 
words  and  gestures;  and  when  they  find  that  this  har 
mony  does  not  exist,  they  are  all  the  colder  in  propor 
tion  to  the  efforts  you  make  to  warm  them. 

These  preachers  are  very  great  in  their  prayers  ad 
dressed  to  God,  to  Jesus,  or  to  Mary;  these  pious  apostro 
phes,  springing  from  a  holy  emotion,  are  often  very 
effective;  but  when  such  prayers  are  not  from  the  heart, 
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or  when  uttered  in  an  unreal  and  unimpressive  voice, 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers  close  instead  of  opening,  and 
it  is  the  preacher  alone  who  fails  to  perceive  the  general 
insensibility. 

372.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  say 
a  few  words  about  certain  preachers,  whom  a  malicious 
world  styles  elegant?  We  have  sometimes  suffered,  we 
have  often  felt  an  utter  humiliation  of  soul,  in  hearing 
worldly  persons  exercise  their  malicious  tongues  at  the 
expense  of  certain  priests,  who  lay  themselves  open  on 
this  point,  though  we  are  willing  to  believe,  most  un 
consciously.  Our  satirical  critics  remarked  upon  the 
elegance  and  affectation  of  these  preachers,  with  such  a 
caustic  wit  and  such  a  piquant  raillery,  as  to  afford 
diversion  to  their  numerous  friends,  and  to  induce  many 
of  their  listeners  to  adopt  the  same  ideas. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  ecclesiastics,  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  it,  seem  by  their  exterior  to 
parade  this  elegance,  for  which  the  world  itself  re 
proaches  them.  Their  dress,  their  hair,  their  looks,  their 
attitude,  their  actions,  everything  in  a  word,  breathes  a 
certain  refinement  and  fastidiousness,  to  which  the  peo 
ple  will  always  prefer  the  pious  simplicity  of  the  holy 
priest,  or  even  a  somewhat  careless,  yet  apostolic  negli 
gence. 

Further,  we  might  add,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
these  preachers  not  unfrequently  smacks  of  the  mis 
placed  elegance  against  which  we  here  contend.  The 
words,  instead  of  coming  out  of  their  mouths  naturally 
and  unaffectedly,  seem  to  glide,  gently  restrained  and 
softened,  between  compressed  lips,  and  thus  a  feeble, 
effeminate,  mawkish  effect  is  given  to  the  delivery, 
throwing  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  great  effect  from 
the  Divine  word. 

Not  thus  preached  Jesus,  our  Chief  and  our  Model. 
Not  thus  preached  the  Chrysostoms,  the  Xaviers,  the 
Dominic,  the  Vincent  Ferrers,  and  the  many  others, 
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who  touched  the  people  as  much  by  the  pious  modesty 
of  their  exterior,  as  by  their  most  energetic  sermons. 

373.  Let  us  say  a  last  word  about  those  preachers  who 
are  dull,  and  devoid  of  energy.  It  is  not  from  timidity 
they  are  so,  or  we  should  have  ranged  them  amongst  the 
timid.  No;  timidity  is  not  their  fault;  but  they  are  by 
nature  devoid  of  nerve  and  energy.  Nothing  rouses 
them,  or,  at  least,  nothing  brings  their  emotion  into  play. 
The  most  terrible  and  the  most  comforting  truths  are 
uttered  much  in  the  same  tone.  They  cannot  drive  their 
words  before  them  with  a  masculine  vigor;  no,  the 
tongue  forms  them  softly,  and  leads  them  deliberately 
to  the  lips  upon  which  they  expire. 

The  most  we  can  say  is,  that  in  the  more  vigorous 
passages,  their  words  have  life  as  they  pass  the  lips;  yet 
it  is  only  to  fall  and  expire  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit.  We 
repeat  it,  these  preachers  do  not  know  how  to  drive  out 
their  words;  they  do  not  comprehend  the  use  of  sharp 
and  energetic  articulation,  which  is  a  great  misfortune; 
for  no  one  can  imagine  the  happy  effects  which  this 
articulation,  when  it  is  really  good,  produces  upon  the 
congregation. 

Action!  action!  good  delivery,  in  this  is  comprehended 
the  sum  of  preaching,  in  all  that  relates  to  its  externals. 
One  page  of  Rodriguez,  well  delivered,  will  produce 
more  effect  than  the  finest  sermon  of  Bourdaloue  or 
Massillon  read  feebly  and  without  energy.  To  how  many 
preachers  does  all  this  apply!  May  they  profit  by  our 
observations  and  warnings. 

In  support  of  the  preceding  reflections,  we  will  relate 
a  fact,  for  which  we  can  vouch  perfectly,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  eye-witnesses. 

It  was  in  1821.  A  society  called  "  Les  bonnes  ttudes" 
was  formed  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
students  of  law  and  medicine,  who,  devoting  themselves 
in  earnest  to  the  instructions  which  they  sought  in  the 
schools,  consecrated  to  serious  work  the  time  which 
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many  of  their  fellow-students  wasted  in  the  cafes  and 
in  scenes  of  debauchery.  The  celebrated  M.  Berryer  was 
proposed  as  head  of  the  section  of  law.  Once  a  week  he 
assembled  them  at  the  Sorbonne  to  give  them  theoretical 
and  practical  lessons  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  interesting  course,  he 
announced  that,  in  the  practical  part,  his  first  lesson 
would  be  in  reading.  Seeing  amongst  his  hearers  a 
movement  of  surprise,  and  even  smiles,  he  said: 

"  I  quite  expected,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  surprise 
you,  and  even  raise  a  smile,  by  telling  you  that  I  should 
give  you  lessons  in  reading.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not 
retreat;  for  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
you,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  very  few  among  you 
who  know  how  to  read  well. 

"And  first  of  all,  gentlemen,  you  must  understand 
that  I  am  not  speaking  of  mere  technical  reading,  recto 
tono;  no;  but  of  oratorical  reading,  the  passage  prepared 
beforehand,  which  we  have  to  render  interesting  and 
attractive  by  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  it. 

"  I  will  select  a  passage,  and  name  three  amongst  you 
to  read  the  passage  selected  at  our  next  meeting.  I  have 
chosen  an  extract  from  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Linguet, 
which  may  be  found  in  such  a  volume  of  his  works.  I 
have  selected  this  passage  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  graceful  and  refined  skill.  If  it  is  well 
read,  you  will  lay  hold  of  a  multitude  of  points  which 
will  enchant  you;  if  it  is  badly  read,  you  will  lay  hold  of 
nothing;  on  the  contrary,  ennui  will  lay  hold  of  you. 
Pray  attend,  gentlemen,  for  all  that  I  tell  you  I  believe 
to  be  exact." 

Three  pupils  were  then  chosen  at  random  from  the 
list;  eight  days  elapse;  the  assembly  is  at  its  fullest. 
We  were  forewarned;  we  were  certain  that  the  passage 
to  be  read  was  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  marvellously 
beautiful;  we  could  venture  to  say  that  the  reading, 
however  badly  given,  would  not  prevent  us  from  attend- 
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ing  to  the  substance,  or  from  recognizing  the  beauties 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us.  But  no,  we  were 
mistaken;  a  bad  delivery  is  a  distraction  so  engrossing, 
so  annoying,  and  repulsive,  that  it  shrouds  every  beauty, 
instead  of  bringing  it  to  light.  Our  three  scholars  came 
successively  to  give  us  the  proof  of  this.  Their  readings 
seemed  to  us  infinitely  long;  we  need  say  no  more  than 
that  they  were  "  badly  delivered." 

M.  Berryer,  after  having  shown  the  defects  in  our 
fellow-students'  manner  of  reading,  took  the  book,  say 
ing,  "Can  I  be  deceived,  gentlemen?  Can  the  beauty  I 
believed  to  exist  in  those  lines  be  a  mere  imagination? 
Let  us  see." 

Then  began  a  reading  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  the  faintest  idea.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  sub 
lime  reader  concluded  a  single  sentence  without  provok 
ing  loud  expressions  of  delight,  and  enthusiastic  admi 
ration.  Every  word  expressed  what  it  was  meant  to 
express;  occasionally  the  suspense  of  a  moment  announced 
some  exquisite  feature,  which,  brought  to  its  full  beauty, 
carried  every  one  away.  The  hand  that  was  at  liberty 
(the  book  was  in  the  other)  seemed  to  carry  the  words 
into  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  there  to  be  engraved  and 
sunk  by  a  vivid  and  penetrating  glance.  Never  had  we 
felt  so  deeply  the  full  charm  and  power  contained  in  a 
good  delivery. 

374.  Our  last  advice  to  preachers  is  this;  that  they 
should  after  the  sermon  pray  to  God  with  all  their 
heart  that  He  would  multiply  its  fruits,  and  turn  them 
solely  to  His  greater  glory,  and  the  sanctification  of 
souls. 

Let  us  recommend  them  also  to  abstain  from  speaking 
of  their  sermon  with  the  secret  intention  of  obtaining  a 
few  worthless  praises;  a  miserable  vanity,  utterly  un 
worthy  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  a  preacher 
can  truly  say  that  he  is  not  seeking  a  vain  eulogium,  in 
speaking  of  his  work;  if  he  really  chooses  to  speak  of  it 
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to  any  learned  ecclesiastic  who  may  have  heard  him, 
merely  to  ask  the  kind  assistance  of  his  advice,  assuredly 
nothing  is  better.  How  many  faults  we  commit  in  com 
position  and  delivery  which  everybody  notices,  and 
which  we  are  the  last  to  observe!  Let  us,  then,  beg 
some  one  in  charity  to  point  them  out  to  us,  and  try,  by 
the  aid  of  their  warnings,  to  work  in  ourselves  a  reform 
which  will,  perhaps,  enrich  our  Divine  ministry  with  an 
additional  fertility. 

375.  We  must  watch  ourselves  severely  after  preach 
ing,  lest  we  destroy  in  private  the  edifying  truths  that 
we  have  just  uttered  in  public.  We  have  often  been 
painfully  affected  to  see  preachers  who,  after  having 
drawn  sobs  and  floods  of  tears  from  their  hearers,  to  see 
them,  we  repeat,  almost  the  very  minute  after  leaving 
the  pulpit,  light  in  their  behavior,  jesting,  flippant, 
laughing,  and  this  at  a  festivity  where  many  of  those 
were  present  who  had  been  so  acutely  affected  at  church. 
It  is  a  want  of  tact  and  judgment,  which,  unhappily, 
would  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  the  preacher  who 
acted  thus  could  not  be  profoundly  penetrated  with  the 
holy  truths  he  had  so  noisily  declared,  and  that,  as  far  as 
he  \yas  concerned,  it  was  all  an  affair  of  declamation,  and 
nothing  more.  Let  us  watch,  watch  diligently  over  our 
selves,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  actions  even  more 
eloquent  than  our  words. 
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376.  The  work  of  works  in  the  priest's  ministry  is  con 
fession.  To  this  immeasurably  important  point  all  his 
acts  should  tend.  If  confession  is  not  the  end  of  all  the 
efforts  of  his  zeal,  if  it  is  not  to  this  final  result  that  all 
his  steps  lead,  he  dare  not  cry  victory;  it  will  not  be  won 
until  he  sees  the  sinner  at  his  feet,  soliciting  by  his  tears 
the  pardon  which  shall  give  peace  to  his  agitated  soul. 

In  the  pulpit  we  speak  to   the  multitude,  and  often 
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throughout  the  whole  sermon  we  do  not  say  a  single 
word  which  especially  meets  the  needs  of  this  or  that 
individual.  But  does  he  come  to  seek  us  at  the  holy 
tribunal?  The  scene  is  changed;  here  not  a  word  is 
spoken  but  it  specially  applies  to  him. 

In  the  pulpit  we  refer  generally  to  the  wounds  of  the 
soul,  and  we  throw  upon  them  at  most,  and  from  afar, 
a  vague  and  superficial  glance;  at  the  holy  tribunal  the 
wounds  are  under  our  eye;  we  probe  their  depth;  we 
discover  the  poison,  and  the  infallible  remedy  is  in  our 
hands. 

In  the  pulpit  we  merely  point  out,  through  our  elo 
quence,  hell  and  its  punishments,  heaven  and  its  eternal 
joys;  at  the  holy  tribunal  we  do  far  better;  in  exchange 
for  a  confession  and  a  tear  we  shut  hell  and  open  heaven. 

Let  us  rekindle  our  faith  and  our  zeal  again  and  again 
with  these  serious  considerations,  ever  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  extreme  importance  of  our  ministry  at 
the  tribunal  of  penance. 

377.  We  should  have,  on  this  extensive  matter,  so  many 
recommendations,  and  so  much  advice  to  give,  that  we 
feel  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassed  in  selection;   we 
intreat  our  dear  brethren  not  to  content  themselves  with 
the  little  we  say,  but  to  read  over  and  over  again  such 
excellent  treatises   on  the  conduct  of  confessors,  as  are 
no  doubt  in  their  possession.     We  only  request  them  to 
attach  particular  importance  to  the  advice  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  them. 

378.  First,  we  recommend  you,  according  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  this  book,  to  employ  all  the  industry  of  your 
zeal  to  attract,  nay,  to  drive  sinners  to  the  confessional. 
War,  eternal  war,  against  sin;  and,  as  it  is  only  at  the 
confessional  that  sin  finds  its  death  blow,  never  lay  down 
your  arms  before  you  see  the  sinner  there,  kneeling  and 
repentant. 

Do  you  pray?  Then  ask  God  to  convert  sinners,  and 
to  bring  them  to  confession.  Do  you  work?  Let  it  be 
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in  the  object,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  Do  you  walk  through  your  parish?  Let  it  be 
in  the  search  after  sinners,  and  in  meeting  them  at  the 
holy  tribunal.  Do  you  preach?  Whatever  be  your  sub 
ject,  treat  it  in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  speak  of  con 
version,  and  to  show  your  hearers  the  way  to  the  confes 
sional.  Is  it  not  thither  that  every  sermon  ought  to 
bring  the  sinners  who  hear  it? 

379.  Allow  us,  dear  brother,  to  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  you  feel  a  taste  for  the  ministry  of  confession?  View 
ing  the  immense  advantages  that  this  divine  ministry 
procures  for  souls,  do  you  feel  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  an  ardent  desire  to  consecrate  yourself  to  it?  And 
have  you  the  witness  in  yourself  that  it  is  this  one  sole 
motive,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
which  inspires  you  with  the  love  of  ministering  at  the 
holy  tribunal  ?  Bless  God,  dear  brethren,  bless  Him  in 
the  sweetest  outpourings  of  your  soul,  if  you  can  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  Ah,  you  know  not 
the  thousands  of  sinners  that  you  are  perhaps  called  to 
reconcile  to  God! 

But  if  you  have  not  this  inclination,  if  you  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  a  distaste  for  it,  then  I  pity  you,  I  pity  you  in 
deed.  You  would  have  done  well  to  speak  of  it  to  the 
director  of  your  conscience  and  to  your  superiors,  when 
you  were  inquiring  into  your  vocation  at  the  seminary. 
Whatever  it  be,  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  distaste. 

Does  it  arise  from  scruples  of  conscience?  From  the  in 
tense  fear  of  assuming  a  responsibility,  terrible  no  doubt, 
but  beside  which  must  be  placed  the  infinite  mercy  of 
Jesus,  who,  in  intrusting  us  with  so  heavy  a  ministry, 
well  knows  our  misery  and  our  weakness?  Shake  off 
your  scruples  and  reckon  upon  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  will  never  condemn  you  on  account  of  a  ministry 
which  you  will  have  exercised  only  with  the  view  of  win 
ning  souls  to  Him. 

But,  alas!  does  not  your  distaste  proceed  rather  from 
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a  general  remissness  in  your  conduct?  Holy  priests, 
fervent  missioners,  truly  apostolical  men,  spend  with 
delight  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  confessional;  but 
is  it  thus  with  a  trifling,  dissipated,  worldly  priest,  a 
lover  of  play  and  good  cheer?  Ah!  how  few  attractions 
can  the  confessional  present  to  a  priest  of  this  character! 
How  annoyed  he  is  to  hear  that  some  one  is  waiting  for 
him!  With  what  promptness  does  he  hurry  off  the  peni 
tents  who  delay  his  walk,  his  frivolous  book,  or  his  seat 
at  the  card-table.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  these  sad 
scandals. 

In  all  this,  dear  brother,  you  must  examine  yourself 
before  God,  in  order  to  find  out  the  source  of  your  dis 
taste  for  a  function  so  holy  and  so  useful.  Perhaps,- 
after  all,  this  distaste  is  only  one  out  of  many  trials  that 
God  sends  you,  in  order  that  you  may  have  one  merit 
the  more  in  exercising  this  divine  ministry.  Ask  in  your 
prayers,  and  ask  often,  for  a  love  for  this  august  function. 

380.  We  advise  the  young  priests  who  are  soon  going 
to  take  their  place  at  the  holy  tribunal,  to  make  a  novena 
of  spiritual  exercises  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and 
to  the  most  holy  heart  of  Mary,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  the  grace  necessary  for  the  holy  and  effectual 
discharge  of  the  duties  which,  as    confessors,  they  are 
about  to  undertake.     To  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  with  the  same  intention,  once  or  even  more  often 
during  this  novena,  would  be  most  desirable. 

381.  A  confessor,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
his   career,    and    generally   throughout    his   whole   life, 
should  incessantly  read  and  read  again  his  moral  theol 
ogy,  and  particularly  the  most  practical  treatises,  Peni 
tence,  the  Decalogue,  Justice,  Contracts,  etc.     He  should 
also  frequently  read  some  standard  works  on  the  manner 
of  exercising  the  ministry  of  confession  to  the  best  ad 
vantage.     Lastly,  he  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  statutes  of  his  diocese,  as  reserved  cases  and  juris 
diction. 
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As  to  the  principles  to  be  adopted  for  his  guidance  in 
the  theological  decisions  which  may  be  required  at  any 
instant  at  the  holy  tribunal,  he  should,  without  adopt 
ing  any  exclusive  standard,  draw  these  principles  from 
known  and  generally  esteemed  authors,  such  as,  in  pub 
lic  estimation,  bear  a  character  neither  for  laxity  nor  for 
severity. 

382.  We  have  mentioned  before,  that  an  earnest  love 
for  the  ministry  of  confession  is  a  most  advantageous 
gift.  Still,  this  is  not  enough;  we  must  also  convince 
our  people  that  we  have  this  love,  and  that  we  have  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  hours  we  pass  at  the  holy  tri 
bunal,  however  fatiguing  to  the  body,  are  those  which 
procure  the  sweetest  consolations  for  our  soul. 

Let  us  try  to  establish  this  precious  reputation  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  If  we  possess  it,  sinners  will 
come  to  seek  us,  not  only  without  fear  of  being  consid 
ered  importunate,  but  even  with  the  certainty  of  giving 
us  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  known  to  dislike  this  holy  ministry;  if  it  be  seen  that 
we  go  to  the  confessional  with  repugnance,  and  only 
because  necessity  constrains  us,  sinners  will  not  come  to 
seek  us  without  apprehension,  and  many,  already  too 
little  disposed  to  take  a  step  which  costs  them  much, 
will  end  by  postponing  it  to  an  indefinite  period;  a  de 
plorable  evil,  the  responsibility  of  which  must  rest  upon 
us. 

Let  us  say,  then,  always  and  everywhere,  publid  et  per 
domos,  that  we  are  at  the  call  of  sinners;  that  nothing 
pleases  us  more  than  to  see  our  confessional  thronged; 
that  we  should  be  deeply  grieved  at  their  fearing  to 
fatigue  and  weary  us  by  their  requests  that  we  would 
hear  them;  and  when  they  really  do  come,  we  must  re 
ceive  them  with  joy;  hear  them  that  moment,  if  nothing 
prevents;  or,  if  some  legitimate  reason  calls  us  elsewhere, 
with  many  expressions  of  our  regret  appoint  an  hour 
when  we  can  hear  them.  In  such  circumstances,  care- 
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fully  avoid  all  quickness,  all  appearance  of  temper  or  an 
noyance. 

383.  Nevertheless,  have  regular  hours  for  the  confes 
sional.     It  is   a  want  of  order  to   confess  sometimes    at 
one  hour  and  sometimes  at  another;  the  penitents,  not 
knowing  when   to  find  their  confessor,  and   afraid  of  a 
fruitless  journey,  often   end  by   staying   at   home  alto 
gether. 

As  to  the  hour,  the  confessor  ought  not  always  to 
choose  that  most  agreeable  to  himself;  he  ought  rather 
to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  public,  than  the  public  at 
his.  How  many  workmen,  how  many  servants  can  come 
to  seek  him  only  at  a  certain  hour,  which  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  alter!  If  at  any  time  urgent  business  or  other 
ministerial  functions  prevent  our  going  to  confess  at  the 
usual  hour,  we  should  endeavor  to  inform  our  penitents, 
who  otherwise  might  fruitlessly  waste  their  time  in  wait 
ing  for  us. 

384.  Although  we  may  have  regular  and  well-known 
hours  for  confessing,  this  is  no  reason  for  uncondition 
ally  turning  back  any  who  may  call  us  to  the  holy  tribu 
nal  at  another  time.      There  is  no  rule  without  an  excep 
tion;  the  men  in  general  merit  this  exception;    a  sinner 
of  either  sex  merits  it  the  more  if  he  have  been  for  some 
long  time  estranged  from  the  sacraments,  and  all  at  once 
desires  to  make  a  confession;    the  old  and  infirm;  preg 
nant  women,  persons  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  with 
many  others,  who  clearly  form  exceptional  cases,  have  a 
claim  upon  us  for  the  infringement  of  our  ordinary  rule. 

385.  It  is  more  important  than  we  think  that  we  go  to 
the  confessional  free  of  all  preoccupation.       If  our  con 
science   be   embarrassed,  if   we   have   begun   a  work  on 
which  we  bestow  an  immoderate  zeal,  if  we  have  planned 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  or  a  pleasant  excursion;  in  short,  if 
anything  occupies  us,  embarrasses  us,  or  makes  us  wish 
that  our  stay  in  the  confessional  should  not  be  long,  this 
wrong  feeling  will  tell  upon  every  confession;  we  shall 
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put  fewer  questions,  hurry  on  the  declaration  of  sins, 
abridge  our  exhortation,  and  speak  coldly,  unsympathiz- 
ingly,  and  impatiently;  and  if  we  see  new  penitents 
around  the  confessional,  all  the  evils  we  have  just  men 
tioned  will  be  further  aggravated,  and  serious  incon 
veniences  of  more  than  one  kind  may  result.  We  must 
bear  this  in  mind. 

386.  When  a  priest  is  on  his  way  to  the  confessional 
he  should  never  forget  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to 
offer  there  a  preparatory  prayer  in  profound  recollection. 
Many  dispense  with  this  useful  prayer,  or  offer  it  with  an 
air  so  absent  and  preoccupied,  that  it  is  evidently  only 
an  act  of  routine  and  vain  ceremonial  on  their  part.  The 
penitents  will  surely  be  edified  at  seeing  their  confessor 
lovingly  conversing  with  Jesus   before  coming  to  hear 
them. 

387.  Perfect  modesty  is  necessary  as  we  enter  the  holy 
tribunal;  no  haste  in  our  step,  which  might  seem  to  sug 
gest  a  desire  to  get  on  quickly  with  our  work.     Avoid 
looking  at  the  penitents,  especially  the  females,  kneeling 
about  the  confessional;  show   no  preference   or  respect 
for  persons,  much  less  for  the  rich,  or  for  young  women. 
As  to  men,  that  is  another  affair;  if  among  several  women 
we  see  any  men  in  the  farthest  ranks,  we  may  say  to  them 
without  fear,  "  My  friends,  come  up  higher."     We  decid 
edly  approve  the  conduct  of  many  confessors,  who  give 
notice  publicly  that  such  aside  of  their  confessional  will 
be  always  at  the  convenience  of  the   men,  whatever  the 
time  they  may  come  to  confess. 

388.  We  must  not  bind  our  penitents  to  our  own  tri 
bunal,  but,  on    the  contrary,  give  them  full  and  entire 
liberty  to  make  their  confession  to  any  of  our  brethren 
as  often  as  they  desire.     There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who 
abuse  this  liberty  by  running  from  confessor  to  confes 
sor.     So  much   the  worse  for  them;  but  so  much  and  a 
thousand  times  worse  for  us  and  for  them  if  we  retain 
them  by  force  at  our  tribunal,  and  if  thereby  we  become 
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the  cause  of  the  numerous  sacrileges  which  timidity  in 
duces  them  to  commit. 

We  know  no  blindness  more  lamentable  than  that  of 
a  confessor,  who,  persuading  himself,  as  so  often  happens, 
that  his  penitents  cannot  be  afraid  to  confess  all  their 
sins  to  him,  positively  forbids  them  to  address  themselves 
to  others,  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  the  grief  he  would 
feel  at  their  doing  so,  and,  on  learning  that  they  have 
made  a  confession  or  two  to  a  brother  priest,  receives 
them  in  the  coldest  manner,  and  sometimes  with  bitter 
reproaches. 

We  here  positively  declare,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to 
believe  that  we  weigh  our  expressions  carefully  in  their 
theological  force;  if  a  confessor,  warned  of  this  fault 
and  of  the  serious  consequences  which  may  ensue,  should 
still  refuse  to  correct  it,  and  continue  by  one  way  or 
other  to  show  that  his  penitents  cause  him  pain  by 
quitting  him,  even  once  or  twice  only,  thus  holding  his 
penitents  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  we  would  refuse  him  abso 
lution. 

Yes,  and  most  certainly  he  would  himself  refuse  it  to 
another  in  the  same  circumstances  if  he  had  seen,  what 
so  many  missioners  see  every  day,  a  multitude  of  souls 
in  a  state  of  sacrilege,  because  they  dare  not  disclose 
some  grievous  sins  to  their  ordinary  confessors.  Poor 
souls!  with  what  eagerness  they  take  advantage  of  a 
Mission  to  set  their  conscience  at  rest,  and  to  recover 
once  more  that  peace  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
strangers! 

You  who  read  these  lines,  Priest  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
ever  you  may  be,  listen:  if  your  penitents  are  numerous, 
especially  if  many  of  them  appertain  to  that  class 
vulgarly  called  devout,  you  may  be  very  certain  that 
some  among  the  number  are  in  a  state  of  sacrilege,  more 
especially  if  they  know  you  object  to  their  addressing 
themselves  to  other  confessors,  and  if  your  manner  of 
confessing  is  the  least  severe. 
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We  wish  to  confirm  what  we  have  just  said  by  the  im 
posing  authority  of  St.  Liguori.  He  says:  "If  Missions 
had  no  other  advantage  than  remedying  the  many 
sacrilegious  confessions,  sacrilegious  because  many  sin 
ners,  among  the  women  especially,  from  a  false  shame, 
are  accustomed  to  conceal  a  part  of  their  sins,  this  would 
be  enough  to  render  them  desirable.  This  evil  of  im 
perfect  confessions  is  rife  throughout  scattered  parishes; 
partly  because  there  are  few  confessors,  partly  because 
the  penitents,  seeing  them  every  day  as  relatives  or  as 
friends,  are  ashamed  to  inform  them  of  certain  sins;  so 
that  the  sinner,  after  having  committed  the  sin,  dares 
not  confess  it,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  sacrilege  all  his 
life.  There  are  some  who,  even  on  their  deathbeds,  dare 
not  break  this  silence.  Now  one  of  the  most  essential 
advantages  of  a  Mission  is  to  repair  all  imperfect  con 
fessions;  for  the  sinners,  knowing  that  the  missioners  are 
entire  strangers,  and  that  they  will  go  away  in  a  few 
days  without  any  further  meeting;  struck  too,  as  they 
are,  by  their  sermons,  do  not  hesitate  to  go  and  purge 
themselves  by  penitence  from  all  the  sins  they  had  so 
long  kept  concealed." 

Learn  from  hence  to  leave  penitents  at  full  liberty  on 
this  point;  tell  them  so  again  and  again  in  every  pos 
sible  way;  go  even  further,  and  press  those  who  come 
frequently  to  confession  to  confess  to  some  other  priest 
from  time  to  time,  or  at  least  once  a  year.  Great  ad 
vantages  must  always  result  from  this  course,  even  if 
they  should  not  use  this  liberty,  but  disregard  our  en 
treaties;  for  it  will  convince  every  one  not  only  that  they 
will  cause  us  no  pain  by  confessing  to  other  priests,  but 
that  in  doing  so  they  will  only  anticipate  our  wishes. 
This  will  suffice  to  set  their  souls  at  ease.  We  do  not  at 
all  regret  the  length  of  this  article,  so  convinced  are  we 
of  its  high  importance. 

389.  When  a  new  penitent  presents  himself,  do  not 
receive  him  precisely  as  those  who  have  long  ago  been 
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under  your  direction.  He  has,  perhaps,  hesitated  much 
before  presenting  himself  at  your  tribunal;  perhaps  he 
is  very  timid,  and  his  timidity  causes  him  to  apprehend 
a  cold  and  disheartening  reception. 

As  soon  as  you  see  that  it  is  a  new  penitent  coming  to 
you  for  the  first  time,  do  not  let  him  declare  a  single  sin 
before  you  have  put  him  at  ease  by  a  few  kind  and 
fatherly  words.  Immediately  after  the  Confiteor,  tell 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  think  of  himself  as  speaking 
to  a  father,  "Without  doubt,"  you  may  add,  "you  are 
like  all  the  penitents  who  address  themselves  to  a  con 
fessor  for  the  first  time,  you  are,  probably,  a  little  timid 
and  embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  you  will  be  received; 
but  rest  happy;  reassure  yourself;  I  will  help  you  to 
make  a  good  confession,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  God's 
help  I  shall  set  your  soul  perfectly  at  peace."  By  this 
mild  and  encouraging  language  you  gain  a  most  impor 
tant  point,  and  enable  the  penitent  to  confess  without 
timidity  or  embarrassment. 

It  is  well,  also,  after  this  introduction,  and  before  the 
confession  of  any  sin,  to  say  to  the  new  penitent,  that  if 
he  has  any  difficulty  of  conscience  respecting  his  past 
confessions,  he  will  do  well  to  declare  it  immediately. 
"Believe  me,"  we  may  say,  "if  in  your  past  life  there  is 
anything  which  disquiets  you,  however  little,  tell  me 
fearlessly;  I  will  aid  you  in  putting  your  conscience  in 
order;  I  am  here  only  for  that  purpose.  Well  now,  have 
you  anything  which  troubles  you  in  the  past;  let  us 
see?"  We  believe  that  this  method  is  a  very  wise  one, 
and  that,  well  applied,  it  cannot  produce  other  than 
happy  results. 

390.  There  are  some  confessors,  beginners  especially, 
who  require  general  confessions  from  all.  This  is  an 
abuse;  but  there  are  some,  too,  and  these  are  not  the 
youngest,  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  them  from  any 
body.  This  is  equally  an  abuse.  It  is  certain  that  a  gen 
eral  confession  is  often  necessary,  or,  at  least,  very  useful. 
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As  a  general  rule,  we  think  that  when  a  penitent 
positively  expresses  a  desire  to  make  a  general  con 
fession,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so;  at  least,  if  he  is 
not  scrupulous,  and  does  not  play  at  making  general 
confessions  without  apparent  reason.  If  there  is  no 
perceptible  danger  in  the  confession  which  he  demands, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  make  it. 

Not  unfrequently  a  middle  course  is  adopted;  the 
confessor,  to  shorten  his  labor,  prefers  asking  such 
questions  as  he  thinks  fit  on  the  general  tenor  of  the 
penitent's  past  life;  or,  starting  from  a  certain  date,  he 
takes  a  review  of  the  succeeding  years;  all  this  is  a 
patchwork  which  fully  satisfies  neither  penitent  nor  con 
fessor.  It  occupies  almost  as  much  time  as  a  full  con 
fession;  and  then,  as  they  fancy  themselves  at  the  end, 
this  review,  imperfect  as  it  is,  makes  revelations  which 
often  render  the  general  and  regular  confession  neces 
sary.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  advice  offered 
in  this  article  should  be  followed  in  practice. 

391.  We  especially  caution  confessors  against  too  great 
an  indulgence  in  dealing  with  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  the  Church.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  deplorable 
than  another  in  these  days,  it  is  to  see  those  sacred  laws 
treated  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  or  as  if  they  were  in 
some  sort  merely  matters  of  counsel.  We  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  binding  sub  notabili  incommodo,  as  all  the 
world  knows;  but  how  many  slip  off  the  yoke  without 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  which  would  avail  before  God! 
How  many  confessors,  contenting  themselves  with  these 
motives,  close  their  eyes  to  infringements  which  they 
might  frequently  prevent! 

It  is  often  possible,  with  kindness  in  our  outward 
behavior,  and  firmness  in  principle,  to  obtain  much  that 
other  confessors  are  afraid  to  exact  from  their  penitents. 
If  the  attempt  were  made  to  carry  out  these  recom 
mendations,  without  doubt  it  would  not  always  be 
found  unsuccessful. 
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392.  There  are  many  penitents  whose  consciences  are 
always  in  the  dark.  They  are  very  scrupulous  about 
certain  light  faults,  and,  without  misgiving,  permit 
themselves  a  multitude  of  sins  far  more  serious.  Con 
fessors,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  sometimes  keep  peni 
tents  in  this  deplorable  ignorance;  they  only  skim  lightly 
over  the  conscience,  instead  of  probing  it;  they  take  all 
that  is  told  without  asking  a  word  of  explanation;  they 
never  instruct,  never  throw  light  upon  a  single  point. 
Hence,  plainly  enough,  the  blindness  of  sinners,  and  the 
evil  state  of  their  consciences. 

How  many,  for  instance,  among  many  sins  of  no  very 
serious  character,  will  say,  without  appearing  to  attach 
more  importance  to  this  than  to  the  rest,  that  they  have 
two  or  three  times  spoken  ill  of  another.  This  declara 
tion  comes  in  between  distractions  at  prayer  and  brief 
impatiences;  a  confessor  who  is  inexact  and  content 
with  the  ordinary  routine,  receives  all  these  sins  inglobo, 
in  the  lump,  bids  them  at  once  finish  the  Confiteor,  says 
his  two  or  three  words  of  exhortation,  imposes  the 
penance,  and  gives  absolution. 

Now  suppose  this  same  penitent  by  chance  addresses 
himself  to  an  exact  confessor,  with  the  same  confession. 
Knowing  by  experience  that  sins  against  charity  are  not 
unfrequently  mortal  sins,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
simple  declaration,  "  I  have  spoken  badly  of  my  neigh 
bor  two  or  three  times."  He  wishes  to  know  if  the  evil- 
speaking  has  been  serious,  and  often  finds  that  it  has 
really  been  so,  and  moreover  that  the  penitent  has  been 
guilty,  not  of  evil-speaking,  but  of  falsehood  and  slander. 
Pushing  his  investigations  a  little  deeper,  he  discovers 
that  it  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  of  long  standing.  If  he 
then  endeavors  to  represent  the  enormity  of  these  faults 
in  their  true  light,  the  sinner  can  hardly  believe  him, 
and  will  sullenly  reply  that  they  cannot  be  so  serious  as 
they  are  represented,  since  his  ordinary  confessor  never 
seemed  to  attach  much  importance  to  them. 
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To  undeceive  and  to  enlighten  such  penitents  it  is 
often  necessary  to  put  them  through  a  review  of  their 
past  life,  directing  their  attention  especially  to  the  faults 
now  under  consideration,  and  telling  them,  for  their 
better  satisfaction,  that  it  is  precisely  and  solely  on  ac 
count  of  these  faults  that  we  require  this  review.  By 
directing  their  attention  to  this  particular  point  the  fre 
quent  repetition  of  the  sin  is  prevented,  and  the  existing 
habit  destroyed. 

393.  The  greatest  gentleness  is  to  be  used  towards  all 
our  penitents.     We  say  #//,  for  it  is  never  denied  to  some 
who  are  as  the  spoiled  children  of  the  family;  but  how 
many  others  receive  only  harshness,  coldness,  and  occa 
sionally  severe    reprimands,    uttered    in    such   elevated 
tones  that  the  penitents  near  the  confessional  are  obliged 
to  withdraw  in   order  to  avoid   hearing  the  confessor's 
scolding.     Who  would  say  at  the  din  of  this  tempest, 
that  the  author  of  it  held  the  place  of  Jesus  at  a  tribunal 
of  peace  and   mercy?     Oh,  how  soon   has   that  austere 
judge  forgotten  that  the  poor  prodigal  kneeling  at  his 
feet  has   saluted  him  by  the  sweet  name  of  father,  and 
has  said   to  him,  with  bended  head,  "  Father,  give  me 
your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned." 

Beware,  I  repeat,  beware  lest  we  scandalize  our  peni 
tents  by  our  rough  manner,  or  close  their  lips  when  they 
must  be  opened  to  declare  the  grievous  sins  pressing  so 
heavily  on  their  conscience.  If  our  temper  is  naturally 
quick  and  hasty,  we  must  keep  double  watch  over  our 
selves  at  the  holy  tribunal,  and  never  enter  it  without 
having  urgently  asked  of  Jesus,  through  the  intercession 
of  Mary,  to  give  us  of  His  patience  and  gentleness. 

394.  We  have  said  that  this  severity  did  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  all  the   sheep  of  the  flock,  and  that  there  were 
some  privileged  ones  upon  whom  the  pastor  showered 
his  favors  and  predilections.     On  this  point  we  cannot 
watch  ourselves  too  closely.     The  earnest  and  energetic 
expressions  which  are  so  naturally  pressed  into  the  ser- 
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vice  of  a  too  expansive  zeal  are  better  avoided.  Espe 
cially  if  this  language  is  addressed,  to  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  if  she  is  young,  if  we  feel  a  certain  warmth 
in  our  labors  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  a  warmth  far 
exceeding  that  which  we  feel  towards  others,  we  must 
distrust  this  impetuosity  of  zeal;  we  must  spread  cold 
ashes  over  this  fire,  which  will  be  none  the  less  pure  for 
being  covered,  and  abstain  from  all  those  expressive 
demonstrations  of  devotion  and  interest,  which  are  of  no 
great  service  here,  which  possibly  may  be  dangerous, 
and  which  we  had  better  keep  for  that  beggar  in  rags, 
for  that  modest  mechanic,  for  that  ignorant  peasant,  or, 
better  still,  for  that  poor  prodigal  with  whom  we  took 
such  a  high  tone,  and  whom  we  overwhelmed  with  the 
weight  of  our  reproaches. 

This  watch  must  be  kept  not  only  over  our  words,  but 
over  our  looks.  Whilst  hearing  certain  persons,  have 
eyes,  but  see  not.  We  have  often  advised  our  young 
pupils  in  the  seminary  to  hold  habitually  a  small  crucifix 
in  their  hand  whilst  hearing  confessions.  We  may  kiss 
it  in  moments  of  fatigue,  weariness,  or  temptation,  if 
temptation  dare  approach  the  holy  place  we  occupy.  We 
may  kiss  it  whilst  hearing  the  confession  of  particular 
persons,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  adorable  Wounds 
of  the  Divine  Jesus  to  the  end  of  the  confession.  Oh, 
when  we  have  kept  watch  over  ourselves  with  this  vigil 
ance  and  chaste  reserve,  how  calm  and  happy  we  are  as 
we  leave  the  confessional. 

395.  Never  prolong,  without  the  strongest  reason,  the 
confessions  of  women,  especially  if  they  are  young.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  mischievous  if  people  were  to  re 
mark  that  we  gave  more  time  to  young  women  than  to 
other  penitents.  Malice  will  never  fail  to  take  advan 
tage  of  this  opportunity,  and  it  will  always  be  more  or 
less  at  the  expense  of  that  good  reputation  which  every 
confessor  should  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  unstained. 

Unfortunately  it    sometimes    happens  that   a   young 
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female  penitent  is  scrupulous,  and  her  confessions  are 
consequently  longer  than  the  average.  New  if  this 
scrupulousness  of  hers  were  generally  known,  no  great 
harm  would  follow.  Those  who  waited  would  become 
weary,  and  that  is  all.  But  if  she  is  not  known  as  a 
scrupulous  person,  the  case  is  different.  Here  we  should 
advise  you  to  abridge  the  confession  as  much  as  possible, 
of  course  without  any  unkindness,  and  even  sometimes 
to  break  off  and  defer  the  remainder  to  another  day.  It 
would  be  allowable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
assign  to  these  persons  a  particular  time,  or  compel  them 
to  wait  until  all  the  others  have  had  their  turn. 

Above  all,  if  there  are  any  men  waiting  among  the 
penitents,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  one  or  other  of  the 
means  before  indicated  to  get  rid  of  these  scrupulous 
girls,  who  are  often  the  cause  that  the  men  leave  the 
church,  and  are  tempted  not  to  return.  Nor  must  we 
permit  these  young  persons  to  come  too  frequently  to 
confess,  that  is,  several  times  a  week;  other  penitents 
making  their  confessions  less  frequently,  the  world  will 
not  fail  to  remark  the  difference,  and  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  jest,  or  even  of  biting  satire. 

In  such  circumstances,  we  must  not  obstinately  attempt 
to  stem  the  torrent,  or  venture  to  despise  the  slander 
which  attacks  us;  this  is  unhappily  the  blindness  of 
many  injudicious  priests,  who,  convinced  of  their  own 
good  intentions,  and  of  the  excellent  advice  they  give 
their  penitents  in  these  frequent  confessions,  will  not 
perceive  how  much  more  important  it  is  to  maintain 
their  own  reputation  unsullied,  than  to  receive  these 
young  women  so  often  at  confession. 

396.  It  would  be  indeed  a  very  false  interpretation  of 
our  thoughts  if  any  one  were  to  conclude  from  the  pre 
ceding  section  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  our  peni 
tents,  as  a  general  rule,  to  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Sacraments.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort  confessors 
to  augment  more  and  more  the  flock  of  faithful  souls 
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who  come  to  confession  weekly.  These  souls,  if  well 
directed,  will  procure  for  holy  priests  the  sweetest  conso 
lations.  When  we  have  given  them  a  just  idea  of  true 
and  solid  devotion;  when  we  have  taught  them  noble 
sentiments  of  practical  humility,  charity,  gentleness,  and 
self-denial,  there  is  no  joy  more  pure  than  that  which  we 
experience  in  seeing  them,  each  week,  walking  with  new 
fervor  in  the  footprints  of  Jesus,  and  eagerly  seizing 
every  means  offered  to  attain  an  even  higher  perfection. 

We  think  a  zealous  confessor  might  easily  procure  for 
many  souls  the  advantage  of  a  weekly  participation  of 
the  Sacraments.  The  penitents  do  not  generally  like  to 
ask  this  privilege  of  themselves;  they  desire  that  a  zeal 
ous  confessor  should  decide  this  for  them,  and  he  would 
seriously  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  neglected  to  make,  at  any 
rate,  the  attempt.  He  may  begin  by  endeavoring  to 
bring  them  to  the  Sacrament  on  all  the  principal  feasts 
in  the  year;  he  may  next  exhort  them  to  come  regularly 
once  a  month;  then  every  fortnight;  and  at  last,  every 
week.  We  are  convinced  that  by  discreet  management, 
and  by  representing  the  great  advantage  of  this  frequent 
participation  in  the  Sacraments,  he  will  induce  many  to 
adopt  this  habit,  from  which,  under  the  direction  of  a 
priest  without  zeal,  they  would  have  held  aloof. 

Young  men,  especially,  are  generally  incapable  of 
maintaining  themselves  any  long  time  in  a  state  of  grace, 
unless  they  are  dragged  as  it  were  by  force  and  by  all 
the  ingenuity  of  untiring  zeal  to  frequent,  yes,  and  very 
frequent  confession.  Every  priest,  however  little  he  may 
have  exercised  his  ministry,  must  acknowledge  that  on 
this  point  our  observations  are  perfectly  accurate. 

397.  We  will  here  direct  the  attention  of  Confessors  to 
those  female  penitents,  unhappily  too  numerous,  who,  by 
the  mixture  of  external  works  of  piety  and  real  defects, 
have  ended  by  attaching  to  the  word  devotion  a  sense 
which,  from  its  nature,  it  should  never  have  suggested 
to  their  minds. 
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For  several  years  these  persons  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  so  many  times  a  week,  and  of  making 
their  little  daily  round  of  pious  exercises.  Not  to  miss 
a  single  communion,  nor  a  single  Ave  Maria,  is  their 
essential,  their  ne plus  ultra,  in  importance.  But  when  it 
is  a  question  of  correcting  their  faults,  or  at  least  of 
attacking  them  vigorously,  this  is  another  affair;  it  is  im 
portant  if  you  like,  but  important  in  a  second  or  third 
rank.  Nay,  they  are  sometimes  so  blind  as  not  to  declare 
these  faults  to  their  confessor,  thus  leaving  him  igno 
rant  of  what  it  is  so  important  he  should  know. 

We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  Confessor 
to  this  fact.  If  he  succeed  in  discovering  this  spiritual 
blindness  (not  always  an  easy  matter),  he  must  not  neg 
lect  to  enlighten  these  poor  blind  creatures,  and  show 
them  clearly  the  injury  which  they  inflict  upon  the  devo 
tion  they  profess.  They  should  be  made  to  withdraw 
fora  time  from  the  Sacraments  which  in  time  past  they 
have  but  too  of  ten  received;  and  the  better  to  show  them 
how  much  of  serious  fault  there  is  in  their  habitual  con 
duct,  they  should  be  persuaded  to  make  a  review  of 
several  years  past,  and  afterwards  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these 
various  means  produce  the  desired  effect. 

398.  May  we  hear  women  for  direction  out  of  the  holy 
tribunal  ?  If  they  are  young,  never;  if  they  are  advanced 
in  age,  rarely.  This  direction,  we  do  not  dispute,  may 
be  useful;  but  very  often,  for  women,  it  is  a  loss  of  time 
and  nothing  less.  Besides,  such  direction  can  be  given 
at  the  confessional.  Let  it  be  a  standing  rule  never  to 
admit  female  penitents  to  our  own  house,  nor  to  enter 
theirs.  By  observing  this,  we  shall  gain  a  great  deal,  and 
our  penitents  will  not  lose  much. 

We  can  never  over-estimate  how  important  it  is  to  a 
priest  never  to  give  the  slightest  opportunity  for  scandal 
with  respect  to  the  habitual  and  frequent  visits  which  he 
receives  from  women,  or  which  he  has  the  imprudence  to 
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pay  to  them.  How  often  and  how  seriously  have  we 
lamented  the  inexplicable  blindness  of  certain  priests, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their 
friends,  and  even  the  warnings  of  their  superiors,  persist 
in  receiving  women  at  their  houses,  or  visiting  them  at 
their  own,  without  being  the  least  uneasy  at  the  malig 
nant  censure  which  the  public  passes  on  their  conduct! 
In  the  case  of  bad  priests  who  have  thrown  off  the  mask, 
alas!  it  may  be  easily  conceived;  but  in  the  case  of 
priests  otherwise  blameless,  it  cannot  be  explained  ex 
cept  by  wrongheadedness  and  faulty  judgment.  And 
yet  what  is  more  simple  than  the  reflection:  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  be  often  in  that  woman's  com 
pany;  and  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  my  reputation 
should  be  unsullied." 

399.  We  shall  close  this  advice  by  earnestly  recom 
mending  confessors  to  pray  often  and  fervently  for  the 
numerous  family  of  penitents  which  God  has  given  them. 
Ah?  if  there  is  one  prayer  more  promptly  answered  than 
another,  it  is  assuredly  that  of  a  confessor  for  his  poor 
prodigals.  Let  him  pray  for  them  with  all  the  fervor  of 
his  soul,  and  particularly  for  those  who  are  surrounded 
by  violent  temptations  and  in  serious  danger  of  yielding. 
Let  him  often  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  with 
the  same  intention,  and  impose  upon  himself,  after  the 
example  of  the  saints,  severe  penances  to  avert  the  Divine 
justice. 


CONCLUSION. 

400.  The  task  we  have  undertaken  draws  to  its  close. 
We  engaged  in  it  with  a  lively  desire  to  procure  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  shall  ter 
minate  it  with  ardent  vows  that  the  God  of  all  mercy  will 
crown  our  feeble  efforts  with  success;  for  He  alone  can 
give  to  the  works  of  man  their  increase  and  their  fruit. 
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Dear  and  much-beloved  Brethren,  permit  me,  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  before  laying  down  my  pen, 
to  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  minis 
ters  you  are,  and  in  the  name  of  the  many  sinners  for 
whom  He  shed  His  Blood,  to  throw  yourself  with  a 
livelier  ardor  into  the  holy  Way  of  Zeal  in  which  your 
Divine  Father  would  see  you  walk  without  fainting. 

Jesus,  dear  Colleagues,  Jesus  has  yielded  His  place  to 
us.  Whilst  He  lived  on  earth  the  people  saw  Him,  as  it 
were,  multiplying  Himself  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  con 
sole  the  afflicted,  and  convert  sinners.  But  on  the  eve  of 
His  sorrowful  passion,  on  the  eve  of  His  death,  He  ended 
His  labors;  and,  more  than  ever  pitying  sinners,  He 
instituted  the  Priesthood  to  save  them,  that  is,  He 
appointed  others  to  do  in  His  place,  and  in  His  Name, 
all  that  He  had  done  during  His  mortal  life  for  the  sal 
vation  of  the  world.  Living  shadows  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Priest-saviours,  honored  by  the  ineffable  power  of  per 
petuating  His  Divine  Ministry,  let  us  answer  His  appeal, 
and  merit  more  and  more  the  high  confidence  with  which 
He  has  honored  us. 

Let  us  save,  let  us  save  souls,  since  it  is  to  us  that  their 
eternal  salvation  is  confided.  Let  us  snatch  from  the 
demon  the  precious  sheep  of  Jesus;  let  us  close  under 
their  feet  the  gulf  of  Hell,  ever  yawning  to  swallow  them 
up.  Let  us  open  above  their  head  that  Heaven  of  beauty 
from  which  they  have  deserved  to  be  forever  banished, 
but  which  Divine  Mercy  still  keeps  open  for  them. 

Let  us  declare  pitiless  war  against  those  faults  which 
tend  more  particularly  to  quench  the  ardor  of  our  zeal. 
War  then,  war  to  the  death  against  dissipation,  which 
chills  and  hardens  us  in  the  service  of  God;  against  sen 
suality,  which  makes  us  all  carnal;  against  avarice,  which 
locks  our  heart  and  our  money  in  the  strong  box; 
against  pride,  which  leads  us  to  usurp  God's  glory  in  a 
ministry  where  God  is  all,  and  man  is  so  little;  against 
luke\varmness,  which  gives  us  a  distaste  for  the  most 
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holy  works;  against  idleness,  which  scandalizes  our  peo 
ple,  and  is  always  the  source  of  a  thousand  miseries. 

Let  us  not  stop  here  in  our  generous  labors.  After 
clearing  the  ground,  let  us  sow  and  reap.  After  digging 
the  foundation,  let  us  erect  the  edifice.  As  faults  dis 
appear,  let  virtues  spring  forth  to  light.  A  lively  faith, 
firm  hope,  burning  love,  a  divinely  impetuous  zeal,  pro 
found  humility,  severe  mortification,  tender,  amiable, 
and  solid  piety,  unvaried  gentleness,  disinterestedness  in 
every  trial,  and  a  winning  and  pious  modesty,  such  are 
the  virtues  of  which  our  hearts,  as  priests,  ought  to  be 
the  shrine  and  depository,  and  without  which,  we  should 
most  surely  violate  in  a  thousand  encounters  the  rigor 
ous  duties  of  our  holy  station. 

The  day  approaches,  venerable  brethren,  the  day  of 
calamity  and  misery  for  the  priests  without  zeal,  Dies 
calamitatis  et  miseries,  the  day  of  anguish,  when  we  shall 
fall  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Judge,  to  render  Him 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  fulfilled  the 
awful  obligations  imposed  upon  us.  What  a  frightful 
doom,  if  when  Jesus  says:  Redde  rationem  villicationis  tu<z, 
we  have  only  a  heap  of  frivolous  actions  instead  of  those 
fruitful  works  which  ought  to  form  as  it  were  the  tissue 
of  every  sacerdotal  life! 

One  day  a  holy  priest,  hearing  that  one  of  his  young 
brethren  had  died  immediately  after  having  offered  for 
the  first  time  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  exclaimed 
in  accents  of  the  most  lively  faith:  "  How  happy  to  have 
to  render  account  to  God  only  of  the  celebration  of  a 
single  Mass!" 

Our  account,  dear  brethren,  will  be  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  young  priest.  How  many  times  have 
we  immolated  the  Divine  Victim!  How  many  times 
have  we  taken  our  seat  at  the  Holy  tribunal!  How 
many  times  have  we  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  Gospel! 
How  many  times  have  we  passed  a  brother  soul  into  the 
regions  of  eternity!  And,  in  the  midst  of  these  sublime 
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functions,  what  a  weight  of  responsibility  has  constantly 
rested  upon  our  heads! 

Well  for  us  if  we  have  appeased  our  Judge  by  the  mul 
titude  of  such  works  of  zeal,  so  potent  in  disarming  His 
Divine  wrath!  But,  alas!  How  many  blanks,  perhaps, 
in  our  life  of  Priest!  How  much  advice  we  might  have 
given!  What  salutary  remorse  we  might  have  inspired! 
What  works  we  might  have  undertaken!  How  much 
we  might  have  done  for  sinners!  How  many  prayers 
we  might  have  offered  for  their  conversion!  How  many 
penances  we  might  have  offered  to  God  for  the  salvation 
of  our  poor  prodigals!  In  a  word,  how  many  souls  we 
might  have  saved,  which  are  perhaps  in  hell,  or  on  the 
fatal  descent  which  leads  thither,  because  we  slumbered 
in  a  slothful  lukewarm  life,  where  works  of  zeal  occupied 
so  small  a  place! 

Wake  up,  dear  brethren,  Hora  est  jam  nos  de  somno  sur~ 
gere;  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  what  may  be  for  us  a 
source  of  useless  and  eternal  regret. 

Adorable  Heart  of  Jesus,  always  big  with  mercy, 
always  on  fire  with  love,  deign  to  permit  me  to  lay  in 
Thy  sacred  depths  the  pious  counsels  which  I  have 
drawn  from  them,  and  which  I  have  presumed  to  give 
to  my  much-loved  brethren  in  this  little  work.  Bless, 
O  Lord,  and  sanctify  these  my  counsels,  and  join  to 
them,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  secret  unction  and  that  all- 
Divine  virtue  which  will  assure  their  perfect  execution. 

I  ask  of  Thee  this  favor,  O  Jesus,  through  the  inter 
cession  of  Mary,  that  good  and  tender  Mother,  to  whom 
Thou  canst  refuse  nothing,  above  all  when  it  is  for  Thy 
ministers  that  she  intercedes. 

LAUDETUR  JESUS  CHRISTUS. 
AMEN. 
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BENZIGER    BROTHERS, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS, 

811  Broadway.  143  Main  Street.  206  S.  Fourth  St. 

|^~  The  usual  discount  will  be  made  to  Dealers,  Clergymen,  Institutions,  etc. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MORAL  WORLD.  Considerations  on  the  Holi 
ness  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  Rev.  Aug.  J.  Thtbaud,  S.  J  8vo,  483  pp.,  cloth,  $3, 

HISTORY  OFT1IE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  DIOCESES  OS 
PITTSBURGH  AND  ALLEGHENY.  By  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing.  With 
four  full  page  illustrations.  8vo,  531  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER:  The  education  of  her  children  and  her  prayer. 
Translated  from  the  original  of  Rev.  W.  Cramer,  by  a  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
With  an  introduction  by  the  Most  Rev.  Jas.  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
32010,  256  pp.,  extra  cloth,  £50. 

THEOLOGIA  MORALIS  Novissirnl  Ecclcsia;  Doctoris  S.  Alphonsi,  in 
Compendium  redacta  et  usui  Venerabilis  Cleri  Americani  accommodata.  Auctore 
A.  Konings,  C.SS.R.  2  vols.,  loyal  8vo,  1080  pp.,  half  morocco,  net,  $6.  The  two 
vols.  in  one,  half  morocco,  net,  $5.  By  mail  50  cents  extra. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  New  edition,  with  the  reports 
and  Animadversions  of  the  Roman  Consultors.  Adapted  especially  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Smith,  D.D.  8vo,  490  pp.,  cloth, 
net,  $3.  When  sent  by  mail,  30  cents  extra. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  in  the  yeai,  an 
the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Religious  Commu 
nities.  By  Rev.  Bruno  Vercruysse,  S.  J.  The  only  complete  English  translation. 
3  vols.,  12010.,  1244  pp.,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  $4 

THE  LIFE  AND  ACTS  OF  LEO  XIII.,  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Conclave.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joi. 
E.  Keller,  S. J.,  Fully  illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp.,  cloth,  full  gilt  side,  $2. 

THE  JESUITS:  Their  Foundation  and  History.  By  B.  N.  a  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  red  edges,  $5.25. 

THE  STORY  OF  JESUS.  Simply  told  for  the  Young.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Richard  Brennan,  LL.D.  With  49  full-page  illustrations  and 
17  wood  cuts  in  the  text.  Square  i6mo,  172  pp.,  tinted  paper,  gilt  edges,  cloth,75c. 

GREETINGS  TO  THE  CHRIST-CHILD.  A  collection  of  Christmas  poems 
for  the  young.  With  eighty-nine  illustrations,  tail-pieces,  etc.,  etc.  Square  i6mo, 
tinted  paper,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  elegant  side  stamp  in  black  and  gold,  cloth,  750. 

PEARLS  FROM  THE  CASKET  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JE 
SUS.  A  collection  of  the  Letters,  Maxims  and  Practices  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque.  Edited  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Jas.  F.  Wood,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  samo,  192  pp.,  clo.,  red  edges,  gilt  side,  500. 

GENERAL  CONFESSION  MADE  EASY.  By  Rev.  A.  Konings,  C.SS.P- 
32mo,  cloth,  flexible,  i;c.;  the  same,  in  German,  150. 

PARADISE  ON  EARTH  opened  to  all:  or.  A  Religious  Vocation  the  Surest  Way 
in  Life.  From  the  Italian  of  Rev.  Ant.  Natalie,  S.J.  32010, 146  pp.,  cloth,  red  edges.  500. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION,  between  Alexan 
der  Campbell,  of  Bethany.  Va..  and  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  Archbishop  of  Cin 
cinnati.  With  Preface  and  Appendix.  I2mo,  416  pp.  net,  $1.25. 

THE  PATH  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church.  By 
P.  H.  Burnett.  8vo,  755  pp.,  cloth  $2. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS.  From  the 
Latin  of  Rev.  F.  Arnoudt,  S.J.,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Fastre,  S.J.  izmo,  758  pp.,  cloth,  $2. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MARY.  Containing-  the  rules,  privileges,  indulgences,  and  exercises  of  Piety 
suitable  for  all  Christians,  32010,  316  pp.,  from  400.  to  $2.75. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  MANUAL.  By  Rev.  A.  A. 
Lambing1.  i6mo,  216  pp.,  cloth,  75°- 

MINIATURE  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS,  for  Every  Day  in  the  year.  Edited 
by  Rev.  H.  S.  Bowden,  ol  the  London  Oratory.  2  vols.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

MINIATURE  LIFE  OF  MARY.  A  new  "Month  of  Mary."  For  every  day  of 
the  month.  Compiled  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Bowden.  32010,  70  pp.,  cloth,  flexible,zsc. 

THE  CATHOLIC  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    Containing  a  calendar  for  the  year, 
together  with  the  feast  of  each  day,  and  an  appropriate  motto  and  "practice. 
Square  32mo,  272  pp.,  cloth. 75C. 

COOK-BOOK  FOR  LENT.  Containing  receipts  for  Dishes  without  the  use  erf 
fle*h-meat.  For  all  seasons  »f  the  year.  i6mo,  64  pp.,  cloth,  »o  cents. 


MAILED  FREE,  TO  ANY  ADDRESS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

NEW   PRACTICAL   MEDITATIONS 

FOR   EVERY   DAY  IN  THE   YEAR 

ON    THE 

Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

CHIEFLY    INTENDED 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES. 

BY    THE 

REV.  FATHER  BRUNO  VERCRUYSSE,  S.  J. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

PUBLISHED  WITH  THE  APPROBATION  AND  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


WITH  THE  APPROBATION  OF  THEIR  EMINENCES  THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHO. 
OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  MECHLIN. 


2  vols.,  1244  pages.    Extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  $5. 

A  work  I  have  long  desired.  t  JOHN  M.  HENNI,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

The  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

t  A.  M.  A.  BLANCHET,  Bp.  of  Nesqualy. 

Although  designed  for  religious  communities,  I  would  recommend  its  attentive  perusal 
to  all  those  who  aspire  to  Christian  perfection.  t  ANTOINE,  Bp.  of  Sherbrooke. 

They  are  really  practical  Meditations,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons. 

t  Louis,  Bp.  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

I  am  confident  that  the  use  of  them  will  prove  highly  beneficial  'to  all  who  aspire  t» 
Christian  perfection. 

T.  CHARAUX,  S.  J.,  Superior- General  of  the  Mission  of  New  York  and  Canada. 


A  MEMORIAL  OP  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

CONTAINING 

Ail  that  a  Soul,  newly  converted  to  God,  ought  to  do  that  it  may 
attain  the  Perfection  to  which  it  should  aspire. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF 

The  Venerable  F.  Lewis  de  Granada, 

OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  DOMINIC. 
REVISED  EDITION,  WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

ONE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  FATHERS  OF  NEW  YORK, 


One  Vol.,  18mo,  cloth,  420  pp.,  75  eta. 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM 

THE  PROVINCIAL  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  FATHERS. 

NEW  YORK,  28th  February,  1874. 
MESSRS.  BBNZIGER  BROTHERS  : 

DEAR  SIRS  :  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  you  still  continue  the  publication  of  that  most 
excellent  work,  "  A  MEMORIAL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE."  The  offspring  of  the  genius  and 
piety  of  the  Venerable  Louis  of  Granada,  it  has  lived  in  all  languages  for  three  centuries, 
and  received  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Feeling  that  its  circulation 
would  do  an  immense  good,  we  would  lie  glad  if  our  Fathers  would  recom 
mend  it  to  the  Faithful  at  our  Missions. 

This  new  translation,  by  one  of  our  Friars,  removes  the  objections  made  to  former 
editions,  and  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  approve.  J.  A.  ROTCHFORD,  O.  P. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  &  St,  Louis. 


A  New  and  Important  BooTcT 


THE   LIFE 

OIF    OTJ:B    LO:R,ID  J^I&JD    S-A/ 

JESUS   CHRIST 

AND   OF 

HIS    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


Translated  and  Adapted  .from  the  Original  of  Rev.  L.  C.   BUSINGM,  by 

Bev.  KICHAJRD  BRENNAN,  LL.D., 
AUTHOR   OF   "A   POPULAR   LIFE  OF   POPE   Pius  IX." 

This  is  the  first  fully  illustrated  LIFE  of  CHRIST  ever  published  in  English,  It 
contains  nearly  6po  choice  Engravings,  embodied  in  the  text,  together  with  a  beautiful 
Illuminated  Title-page,  a  Presentation-plate,  and  a  Family  Record  printed  in 
colors,  6  exquisite  Chromo-lithographs,  ;>nci  3i  fine  full-page  Plates.  In  addition, 
a  superb  Steel I  Engraving  of  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD,  (size  ao^x 
27>£  inches),  is  presented  FREE  to  each  Subscriber. 

The  book,  a  large  Quarto,  is  printed  on  fine  pap-r,  from  handsome,  bold  type,  and  is 
issued  in  38  parts,  at  the  low  price  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Each  part  con 
tains,  besides  its  other  engravings,  either  a  Chromo-lithograph  or  a  fine  Plate,  well  worth, 
in  itself,  the  price  of  the  part.  The  book  is  sold  only  by  Subscription.  It  is  approved 
and  recommended  by  HIS  EMINENCE  THE  CARDINAL,  ARCHBISHOP  OP 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishops  of  Cincinnati,— Milwaukee, — Philadelphia,— Port 
land,  Oregon, — Quebec, — St.  Boniface,  Manitoba, — Toronto. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishops  Of  Albany,— Arizona,— Brooklyn,— Cleveland, — Charlotte, 
town,  P.  E.  I..— Covington, — Erie, — Fort  Wayne. — Germanicopolis, — Grass  Vallev,— 
Green  Bay, — Harbor  Grace,  N.  F., — Jamaica,  \V  I  , — La  Crosse, — Little  Rock,  —Loo- 
don,  Out.,— Mirquette,— Ottawa,  P.  Q.,— Providence,—  Savannah,— Sherbrooke,  P.  Q., 
—St.  Albert,  Hudson's  Bay  Ter.,— St.  Cloud,— St.  Hyacinths,  P.  Q.,— Wheeling. 


Good,  reliable  Agents  wanted  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  b«  given 
BENZIGER  BROTHERS,   PUBLISHERS 

PRINTERS  TO  THE  HOLY  APOSTOLIC  SEK. 
NEW  YOBK,    311   BBOADWAT. 
CINCINNATI,  143  Main  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  206  S.  Fourth- 


PICTORIAL 

LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS, 

WITH  REFLECTIONS,   FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

WITH   A    PREFACE   BY 

lETD-w^JF^-iD     n^oa-irsrnxriixr,      ID.XD., 

PASTOR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK 


i>T.    iSKiUGlD    RECEIVING   Thli    VEIL. 

The  present  volume  offers  in  a  compendious  form  the  lives  of  many  eminent  servants  of 
God,  forming,  as  it  were,  A  BOOK  OF  DAILY  MEDITATIONS.  It  is  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Chromo  Frontispiece  of  ihe  Holy  Family  and  a  full-page  pictureof  St.  Patrick 
the  glorious  Apostle  of  Ireland,  made,  expressly  for  this  work,  from  a  fin«  steel  encraying. 
In  addition  the  book  contains  an  illustration  for  almost  every  life  given,  altogether  NEARLY 
FOl'K  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  making  it  the  most  attractive  book  now  published. 
To  crown  all,  there  is  a  Preface  by  the  learned  and  eminent  Dr.  Edward  Jlcfcllyiin,  in  which 
is  set  forth  in  burning  words  the  great  benefit  to  be  gained  by  reading  and  meditating  on  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  those  shining  stars  of  heaven,  the  glory  of  the  Church,  who  shed  an  ever- 
luminous  ray  o'er  the  narrow  and  stormy  path  which  all  must  travel  in  order  to  reach  the 
haven  of  eternal  bliss. 

The  work  has  been  greatly  admired  by  OUtt  HOLT  FATHFR,  POPE  LEO  XIII.,  who 
sent  his  special  blessing  to  the  publishers,  by  the  hands  of  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kostlot.  Rector 
of  the  American  College,  Rome.  It  is  approved  by  His  Kmiiienre  the  Cardinal,  Arch 
bishop  of  New  York;  The  Most  Reversed  ArchbKhops  of  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  Phila- 
delphii;  The  Right  Keyerend  Bishops  of  Arizona,— Buffalo,— Chicago,— Cleveland,— Co 
lumbus, —  Detroit,—  Erie, —  Fort  Wayne,— Galveston,— Grass  Valley,— Greenbay, — Leaven- 
worth,— Louisville, —  Marquette, —  Nesqualy, —  Ogdensburg, — Peoria, —  Providence, — Savan 
nah,— Scranton, — St.  Cloud, — St.  Paul,— Wheeling 

The  work  is  issued  in  the  best  style  on  highly  calendered  tinted  paper,  and  the  side  is 
beautified  by  a  symbolical  design  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Queen  of  All 
Saints.  Sold  only  !>>•  Subscription. 

Elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side,  $3.50;  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  full 
gilt  side,  gilt  edges,  $4 ;  elegantly  bound  in  French  morocco,  full  gilt  side,  gilt  edges,  $5.50. 

BZEZEsTZTO-IEI?,     IBIROTIHIJEIR-S, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 

NEW    YORK,  811    BROAI7  WAY. 

CINCINNATI.  143  Main  Street  St.  Louis,  206  South  4*  St. 


CHRIST  IN  HIS  CHURCH; 

A  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  HISTORY, 

Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  of  Rev.  L.  C.  BUSINGIR, 

By     REV.     RICHARD     BRENNAN,     LL.D., 

Together  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of 

THE    CHURCH     IN     AMERICA, 

BY  JOHN  GILMARY  SHEA,  LL.D. 
Crown   8vo.,   426  pages.      Very   Fully   Illustrated.      Cloth,   $2.00. 


SPECIMEN   ILLUSTRATION. 


Mass  in  the  Catacombs. 


This,  the  first   concise    Catholic    History   of   the    Church    ever   published    in 

English,  has  received  the  approbation  of 

HIS    EMINENCE    THE    CARDINAL,    Archbishop    of  New  York, 
THE     MOST     REVEREND    ARCHBISHOP    OF     BALTIMORE, 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishops  of 

Buffalo,  Grass  Valley,  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles, 

Covinjrton,  Green  Bay,  Natchez, 

Erie>  London,  Ont,          St.  Paul. 

The  Right  Rev.  Vicar  Apostolio  of  Northern  Minnesota. 
BENZIGKR    BROTHERS,    NEW   YORK,   CINCINNATI,  AND   ST.  LOUIS.' 


Theologia  Moralis 

NOVISSIMI  ECCLESI^E  DOCTORIS  S.  ALPHONSI, 

In   Compendium    redacta,  et  usui   Venerabilis  Cleri   American!  accommodata. 
Auctore  A.  KONINGS,  C.SS.R.     Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  half  morocco, net,  $6.00. 

The  two  vols.  in  one,  half  morocco, net,  $5.00. 

When  sent  by  mail  the  postage  is  50  cents  extra. 


Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Compiled  with  reference  to  the  Syllabus,  the  "Const.  Apostolicae  Sedis"  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Roman  Congre 
gations.  Adapted  especially  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  by 
Rev.  S.  B.  SMITH,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  author  of  "  Notes,"  etc.,  etc. 
With  the  approbation  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Newark,  the  Author's  Ordinary.  Fourth  Edition  with 
the  Report  and  Animadversions  of  the  Roman  Consultors. 

Vol.  I.      ECCLESIASTICAL  PERSONS.     8vo,  cloth, net,  $3.00. 

Vol.11.     ECCLESIASTICAL  TRIALS.     8vo,  cloth, »*/,  $3  oo. 

When  sent  by  mail,  each  vol.  30  cents  extra. 

New  Practical  Meditations 

FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR, 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Chiefly  intended  for  the  Use  of  Religious  Communities.  By  the  Rev.  Father  BRUNO 
VERCRUVSSE,  S.J.  The  only  complete  English  translation.  Published  with  the  appro 
bation  and  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 

2  vols.,  extra  cloth,  beveled  board,  red  edges $4.00. 

Devout  Instructions 

On  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  ;  With  Explanations  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Duty,  and  of  Church  Ceremonies.  By  Rev.  Leonard  GOFKINK. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  THEODORE  NOETHEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece $1.50. 


Rite  of  Ordinations. 

By  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  LYNCH,  Prof,  of  Liturgy,  St.  Joseph's  Theol.  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Containing  the  text  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  conferring  of 
the  great  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders:  in  Latin  for  the  use  of  seminarians  as  well  as  a 
literal  translation  for  the  use  of  the  laity. 

161110,  cloth,  red  edges $1.00. 


Short  Sermons  for  Low  Masses. 

By  Rev.  F.  X.  SCHOUPPE,  S.J.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  E.  H.  McGiMLEY. 
This  edition  contains  several  instructions  written  expressly  for  it,  and  not  to  b« 
found  in  the  French  book.     In  press.     i2ino,  cloth, $2.00. 


The  Church  and  the  Moral  World. 

Considerations  on  the  Holiness  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  Rev.  AUG. J.  THEBAUD,  S.J. 
8vo,  cloth $3.00. 


A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 

in  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Present 
Time.     By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING.      8vo,  cloth,    $3.00. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  ~ 


MAILED  FREE,  TO  ANY  ADDRESS,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICK. 

GOOD    READING   FOR   THE  YOUNG. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  the  subscribers  have  iacned  a 
•cries  of 

THOROUGHLY  GOOD,  MORAL,  AND  INTERESTING 
books,  suitable  for  children  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 

ELEGANTLY    AJSTD    ATTRACTIVELY    BOUND, 

and  at 

A  PEICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 


FIRST     SERIES. 
Svo.     With  Frontispiece. 

Beautifully  Bound  in  Imitation  Cloth,  with  Sides  and  Back  in  Black  and  Gold. 

Price,  per  volume,  50  cents. 

Anthony.  Mareelle. 

Bertha.  The     Adventures     of     a     French 

Blanche  de  Marsilly.  Captain. 

Captain    Rougemont.  The  Adventures  of  a  Casket. 

Cassilda.  The  Fisherman's  Daughter. 

Conversations  on  Home  Edu-         The  Great-Grandmother's  Secret. 

canon.  The  Priest  of  Auvrigny. 

Episodes  of  the  Commune.  The   Better  Part. 

The  Village  Steeple. 


SECOND     SERIES. 
12mo,     With  Frontispiece, 

Tastefully  Bound  in  Imitation  Cloth,  with  full  Gilt  Sides  and  Back. 

Price,  per  volume,  35  cent*. 

Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord.  Lamoriciere. 

Life  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Virgin.   Life  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  Diary  of  a  Confessor.  The  Holy  Isle. 

A  Man  at  Twelve. 


THIRD     SERIES. 
18mo.     With  frontispiece. 

-jrtractively  Bound  in  Imitation  Cloth,  with  full  Gilt  Side*  and  Bade. 

Price,  per  volume,  16  cents. 

Adolphus.  Nina  and  Pippo. 

A  Broken  Chain.  The  Baker's  Boy. 

Nicholas.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Papal  Army. 

Zuma,  a  Peruvian  Tale. 


Most  admirable  in  their  kind.  t  THOMAS  FOLEY,  Bishop  of  Chicago. 

Commendable  in  their  contents,  attractive  in  their  appearance,  and  remarkably  cheap. 

t  ANTOINE,  Bishop  of  8/itrbrooke. 

Their  beautiful  appearance,  highly  moral  and  religious  tone,  and  extreme  cheapness, 
fit  them  admirably  for  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended. 

t  A.  M.  A.  BLANCHET,  Bishop  of  Fort  Vancouver. 

Excellent,  and  very  appropriate.  t  L.  Z.  MOBEAU,  Bisliop  of  St.  Uyacinthe. 

Elegantly  gotten  up,  and  very  reasonable  in  price. 

t  P.  T.  O'REILLY,  Bisliop  r>f  Springfield. 

Beautiful  presents  for  Schools.  t  E.  P.  WADHAMS,  Bishop  of  Ogdeniourg. 

Good  and  useful  Books.  THOMAS  S.  PRESTON,  V.G. 

They  have  my  fullest  approbation.  G.  RAYMOND,  V.G.,  New  Orleans. 

They  please  me  very  much.    II.  HXJDON,  S.J.,  Pres.  >'.  Francis  Xnvier't  College.  N.  Y. 
Admirable  books,  so  cheaply  gotten  up  and  so  prettily  bound  that  we  wonder  much 
you  can  pay  expenses  on  them.    If  Catholic  literature  was  reduced  in  price,  and  made  M 
presentable  as  these  books,  it  would  be  a  boon. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY,  Eureka,  California. 

You  merit  the  approval  and  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  Schools  at  large,  for  the  publica 
tion  of  "  The  Premium  Book  Library"  Series.      SISTERS  OP  NOTRE  DAME,  Philadelphia. 

BEHZIGER  BROTHERS,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  anil  SI  Louis, 
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